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CHAPTEE    XXXV. 

FOX-HUNTING. 


'  Sing  no  more  ditties,  sing  no  mo 
Of  dumps  so  dull  and  heavy ; 
The  fraud  of  men  was  ever  so 
Since  summer  first  was  leavy. 

Then  sigh  not  so, 

But  let  them  go, 

And  be  you  blithe  and  bonny, 

Converting  all  your  sounds  of  woe 

Into,  Hey  nonny,  nonny." 

—Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 


The  shock  of  discovering  that  her  heart  was  not 
broken,  that  her  life  was  not  blighted,  and  that  she 
did  not  love  Otto,  was  a  severe  one  to  Eeata;  but  she 
got  over  it,  as  one  gets  over  worse  shocks  in  life.  She 
was  puzzled  and  horrified  at  herself ;  she  took  long 
walks  alone,  as  she  had  done  in  the  first  days  of  her 
sorrow ;  and  she  wrote  many  entries  in  her  diary.  One 
of  these  was  as  follows  : — 
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"I  am  not  going  into  a  convent;  I  am  not  going  to 
cut  off  my  hair,  nor  to  dig  my  grave,  nor  to  keep  silence 
for  the  rest  of  my  life.  Where  shall  I  go  ?  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  must  go  before  they  find  out.  I  cannot  go 
while  Gabrielle  is  so  weak,  and  I  do  not  want  to  make 
any  disturbance.     .     .     . 

"  She  will  be  here,  I  hope,  in  July,  and  everything 
will  be  right  then. 

"  It  is  dreadful  to  think  that  after  all  I  have  li^one 
through  my  heart  is  not  broken  ;  but  there  is  no  use 
in  denying  that  I  still  care  about  some  things,  about 
hearing  the  birds  sing,  and  about  gathering  flowers; 
and  I  often  laugh  and  feel  amused,  really  amused. 

"  How  can  people  talk  and  write  such  rubbish  about 
broken  hearts  and  being  miserable  for  life  ?  How  easy 
it  is,  after  all,  to  get  over  a  disappointment  in  love ! 
Why  should  everything  turn  bitter  because  one  man 
has  proved  faithless  ? "     .     .     . 

Two  days  later  came  another  entry,  written  in  an- 
other mood.  The  battle  of  Malplaquet  was  recorded  on 
the  same  page  as  d6faite  affreuse,  with  a  flourish  at  the 
end  of  the  second  word. 

"  It  is  very  difficult  to  believe  that  it  is  my  own  self 
who  was  so  unhappy  si:^  weeks  ago ;  six  weeks  are 
nothing  at  all  really,  and  they  have  been  enough  to 
console  me.  I  wonder  if  other  women  would  have  been 
so  quickly  consoled  in  my  place  ?  Perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause I  am  different  from  them,  that  I  am  shallow,  and 
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have  not  got  the  power  of  loving  truly.  They  say 
Mexicans  are  shallow ;  I  said  so  long  ago,  although  I 
never  quite  believed  it  till  now.  I  would  much  rather 
suffer  a  great  deal  more,  and  go  on  suffering  all  my 
life,  to  know  that  I  have  got  a  heart  like  other  women. 
Hermine  has  got  a  heart,  I  am  sure — I  saw  it  in  her 
eyes — and  it  would  break  if  she  lost  her  love.  But  she 
will  never  lose  him,  there  is  no  fear  of  that.  Arnold 
is  not  a  man  to  change  when  he  once  loves ;  and  he 
loves  her,  of  course,  I  suppose,  though  he  is  always  so 
grave  and  quiet :  if  he  did  not  love  her  he  would  not 
be  going  to  marry  her. 

"  I  would  rather  be  heavy  and  stupid  like  Hermine 
(for  she  really  is  stupid),  if  only  I  could  have  a  heart 
like  her." 

The  date  of  this  last  entry  was  May  20,  more  than 
a  fortnight  after  that  visit  of  Otto's.  It  had  been  a 
very  short  visit,  for  Otto  had  started  again  next  morn- 
ing at  sunrise,  instead  of  remaining  over  the  day  as  he 
had  intended  to  do.  He  had  not  seen  Eeata  from  the 
moment  that  they  had  parted  in  the  sitting-room,  she 
flying  out  through  the  balcony  door,  and  he  left  stand- 
ing with  his  own  letters  lying  at  his  feet  on  the 
floor.  There  was  no  peace  for  him  under  the  same 
roof  with  her;  he  was  quite  unable  to  conceal  his 
agitation  even  from  his  father  and  sister,  and  it  taxed 
all  Arnold's  ingenuity  to  screen  him  to  some  extent, 
and  invent  a  tolerably  plausible  excuse  for  his  sudden 
departure.     A  few  days  after  this  a  thick  packet  had 
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come  addressed  to  Arnold ;  and  that  same  day,  when 
Eeata  was  alone,  Arnold  came  in  and  handed  her  over 
the  packet,  or  rather  he  laid  it  down  on  the  table 
before  her,  and  then  turned  to  go,  without  a  word, 
thinking  that  he  was  doing  best  by  being  silent ;  no 
word  of  his  could  do  any  good. 

"  What  is  that  ? "  Eeata  said,  looking  up  from  her 
book,  and  not  understanding  the  drift  of  this  panto- 
mime.    And  Arnold  turned  again  to  answer  her. 

"  It  is  something  of  yours,  I  believe,"  he  said, 
making  a  not  very  successful  attempt  to  pass  over  the 
matter  lightly.  "You  will  see  when  you  open  the 
paper." 

But  Eeata  had  opened  the  parcel  already :  it  was  not 
the  brown  sealed  packet  she  had  seen  that  morning 
in  Arnold's  hand ;  the  outer  wrapper  had  been  taken 
off,  and  this  was  a  packet  in  white  paper,  but  also 
sealed  at  each  end,  not  bearing  any  address.  She  had 
torn  through  the  paper  at  one  corner,  and  within  she 
had  caught  sight  of  something  in  her  own  writing,  and 
she  knew  now  that  these  were  her  letters  to  Otto, 
which  he  was  returning  her  according  to  her  wish. 
She  had  not  thought  much  about  the  matter  since, 
and  she  had  never  speculated  upon  whether  Otto 
would  do  as  she  had  desired  him,  nor  in  what  way 
he  would  do  so.  Certainly  she  had  not  thought  that 
they  would  come  to  her  through  Arnold's  hands.  It 
was  not  a  pleasant  sensation  to  know  that  all  her 
lively  expressions  of  affection  to  Otto  (and  the  liveliest 
of  them  recurred  to  her  mind  at  that  moment)  had 
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been  lying  in  Arnold's  hands,  that  they  had  been  in 
his  power  for  the  last  few  hours,  ever  since  post-time. 
Of  course  the  packet  was  sealed,  and  even  had  it  not 
been  sealed  she  could  have  trusted  implicitly  in  his 
honour ;  but  yet  the  sensation  was  not  a  pleasant  one, 
and  the  thought  made  her  redden.  If  there  had  been 
a  fire  there,  she  would  have  liked  best  to  fling  the 
packet  in  before  Arnold's  eyes,  but  unfortunately  one 
has  not  often  got  fires  in  May,  especially  in  a  warm 
May  like  this :  so,  as  the  next  best  thing  to  do,  she 
opened  the  paper  and  began  taking  out  the  letters  and 
tearing  them  up  one  by  one. 

"  You  know  wliat  they  are  ?  "  she  said,  thoughtlessly 
looking  at  Arnold  with  some  defiance. 

"  I  did  not  open  the  paper,"  he  answered,  scowling 
slightly. 

''  Of  course  not ;  but  you  know  what  it  is  ? " 

"Yes,  I  do." 

"  And  you  think  that — that  it  is  very  lucky  that 
everything  came  to  nothing  ? "  she  went  on,  tearing  up 
the  paper  faster,  and  growing  more  furiously  scarlet 
with  her  words — drawn  on  to  speak  in  spite  of  her 
shyness. 

It  was  a  very  puzzling  question  to  put,  and  Arnold 
seemed  to  think  it  so,  for  he  was  silent. 

"  And  you  think,  of  course,  it  would  have  been  a 
great  pity,  a  great  misfortune,  if  your  brother  had — 
had — done  it  ? "  She  was  aghast  at  her  own  boldness 
in  speaking,  but  something  was  pushing  her  on  to  the 
words— some  feeling  of  soreness,  perhaps.    She  did  not 
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say,  "  If  your  brother  had  married  me,"  but  Arnold 
understood  it  that  way. 

"  I  should  have  thought  it  a  great  pity,  certainly,  that 
Otto  should  lose  his  fortune  by  going  against  the  con- 
ditions of  the  will." 

"It  is  not  the  fortune  you  are  thinking  of,  it  is 
the— the " 

"  The  family  name ;  yes,  I  was  thinking  of  that  too." 

"And  it  is  your  opinion  that  everything  ought 
to  be  sacrificed  to  that,  invariably?     You  said  so." 

"  Yes,  I  said  so,"  Arnold  was  on  his  mettle  now. 
"Whoever  hears  the  Bodenbach  name  should  be 
ready  to  sacrifice  everything  to  keep  it  intact.  You 
do  not  know,  perhaps,  that  our  family  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  Germany,  and  that  our  blood  is  among  the 
purest, — or  was  so,"  he  added,  with  a  frown,  "till 
within  the  last  thirty  years,"  and  then  he  stopped  ; 
this  was  not  a  point  he  could  well  discuss  with  a 
stranger.  It  w^as  his  mother  who  had  brought  the 
first  taint  of  plebeian  blood  into  the  family,  and, 
prejudiced  aristocrat  as  he  was,  he  could  not  bear 
to  breathe  a  word  which  would  seem  to  lower  his 
mother's  memory.  This  was  his  most  vulnerable 
point ;  it  had  always  been  so  with  him  from  boyhood, 
since  he  was  old  enough  to  understand  the  distinc- 
tions of  birth  and  rank.  He  had  loved  his  mother, 
though  he  had  never  been  her  favourite ;  he  had  been 
dutiful  and  gentle  to  her  during  his  intervals  of  vaca- 
tion-time at  home,  and  he  had  felt  her  death  deeply, 
though  he  had  not  shed  so  many  tears  as  Otto.     The 
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thought  had  never  crossed  his  mind  that  he  should 
have  wished  to  have  had  another  mother ;  but  that 
his  mother  had  been  a  banker's  daughter,  that  he  him- 
self had  had  a  parvenu  grandfather,  and  that  the 
blood  in  his  veins  was  no  longer  quite  the  blue  blood 
of  his  ancestors,  rankled  in  his  mind  very  sorely,  and 
this  soreness  made  him  cling  all  the  more  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  nobility.  There  was  no  one  there  to  foster 
these  feelings,  for  his  father's  opinions  were  too  unde- 
cided ;  and  Otto,  with  his  radical  turn  of  mind,  openly 
scoffed  at  all  distinctions  which  had  nothing  better 
to  show  than  a  name  and  a  coat  of  arms  (possibly  if 
a  name  and  coat  of  arms  had  invariably  brought  in 
their  train  fine  old  family  estates  and  unimpaired 
family  fortunes,  Otto  might  have  been  a  Conservative). 
So  Arnold  could  vent  his  feelings  to  no  one ;  and  even 
had  there  been  anybody  of  his  own  mind,  he  was  too 
proud  to  display  his.  grievances. 

Eeata  interpreted  the  breaking  off  of  his  phrase 
aright,  and  read  the  thought  that  lay  behind. 

"And  why  should  you  have  blamed  your  brother 
for  doing  as  his  father  had  done  ? "  She  did  not  mean 
to  wound  him,  but  curiosity  pushed  her  to  test  the 
differences  of  opinion  between  Otto  and  his  brother, 
or  rather,  between  Otto  and  other  men.  Any  man's 
opinion  on  any  subject  was  new  to  her,  and  this  sub- 
ject had  a  particular  and  strange  fascination  about  it, 
which  led  her  to  return  to,  and  linger  near,  and  talk 
about  it,  even  though  the  ground  was  dangerous. 

"Perhaps  I  should  have  had  no  right  to  blame  him," 
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and  Arnold  frowned  again,  "  but  you  will  acknowledge 
that  there  is  some  difference  between  marrying  beneath 
one's  rank  in  order  to  gain  a  fortune,  and  marrying  in 
the  same  way  when  by  doing  so  you  lose  a  fortune." 

This  was  rather  a  concession  for  Arnold  to  make ;  for 
not  to  gain  the  largest  fortune  in  the  world  would  he 
have  sacrificed  his  family  pride.  There  was  some  sense 
in  his  words,  proved  by  the  fact  alone  that  Eeata  did 
not  attempt  to  contradict  him  again,  at  least  not  just 
at  that  moment. 

Before  this  giving  back  of  the  letters,  the  Bodenbach 
plans  for  the  summer  had  undergone  a  change,  and  the 

change  was  dictated  by  Dr  K ,  the  physician  whom 

Arnold  in  his  fit  of  penitence  had  summoned.  He 
seemed  to  think  more  seriously  of  the  case  than  the 
country  doctor  had  done.     Gabrielle  was  to  be  taken 

next  month  to  D bad,  a  watering-place  a  few  hours' 

distance  from  Steinbuhl.     Dr  K did  not  promise 

that  any  immediate  good  would  result  from  the  waters 

at  D ^bad,  but  he  thought  they  afi'orded  the  best 

chance  for  strengthening  her  and  arresting  the  progress 
of  the  illness.  The  greatest  stress  was  laid  upon  the 
necessity  of  humouring  Gabrielle's  fancies,  and  sparing 
her  any  needless  agitation  or  excitement :  her  nervous 
irritability  was  great,  and  required  most  considerate 
care. 

The  25th  of  May  was  the  day  fixed  for  Otto's 
wedding,  and  the  next  thing  of  importance  that  oc- 
curred was  Arnold's  departure  for  Poland  to  assist  at 
the  ceremony.     He  was  not  away  more  than  five  days 
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altogether,  but  during  those  five  days  the  house  at 
Steinbiihl  seemed  unusually  quiet.  It  was  not  that 
Arnold  was  accustomed  to  talk  much  when  at  home  : 
but  his  presence  would  make  itself  felt ;  he  was  always 
coming  and  going,  seeing  and  directing  everything — 
was,  in  fact,  far  more  the  real  master  of  the  house 
than  was  the  old  Baron. 

"  How  dull  the  house  seems  without  Arnold  !  "  Gabri- 
elle  once  said  to  Eeata ;  it  was  the  day  after  Arnold's 
departure.     "  I  wish  he  were  back  again." 

Eeata  was  standing  near  the  piano,  touching  a  note 
here  and  there,  lazily  fingering  a  low  minor  accom- 
paniment, busier  with  her  own  thoughts  than  with 
the  notes.  Presently  she  made  a  sudden  remark,  which 
appeared  to  Gabrielle  irrelevant  and  startling. 

"  Why  do  your  two  brothers  not  get  married  on  the 
same  day  ? " 

"  Oh,  Arnold  does  not  want  to  marry  yet,  I  sup- 
pose. Papa  would  have  been  very  glad  if  he  had ; 
he  is  always  wanting  to  hurry  him." 

"  But  why  is  he  so  slow  about  it  ? "  and  Eeata  struck 
another  chord  impatiently.  "  Surely  Hermine  is  old 
enough  to  marry ;  she  looks  at  least  two  years  older 
than  she  is." 

"  Oh,  but  they  are  not  even  engaged  yet,  you  know ; 
and  they  will  have  to  be  engaged  for  some  time  before 
they  marry." 

"  Not  engaged  ! "  the  hands  straying  over  the  piano 
came  down  with  a  grand  crashing  chord,  like  a  cry  of 
triumph.     "  Why,  I  always  thought  they  were  !  " 
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"  What  could  have  made  you  think  so  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  was  told  ;  and  besides — besides "  she  was 

thinking  of  that  afternoon  among  the  lilacs,  and  that 
evening  on  the  balcony. 

"But  I  will  tell  you  something  if  you  like,"  said 
Gabrielle,  sitting  up  among  her  pillows  ;  "  it  is  a  great 
secret,  and  you  must  not  tell  anybody."  Eeata  nodded ; 
the  chords  were  still  for  a  second — she  was  listening. 
"Arnold  has  promised  papa — he  promised  last  year, 
— that  he  would  propose  to  her  this  June,  and  we  are 
very  near  June  now ;  and  Hermine  is  coming  to-morrow, 
you  know,  and  she  is  to  stay  some  time,  so  it  might  be 
very  soon.  What  fun  it  will  be  !  I  am  sure  she  can- 
not refuse  him ;  Hermine  has  always  been  so  fond  of 
Arnold." 

"No,  she  cannot  refuse  him — she  will  not,"  said 
Eeata,  decisively;  and  again  her  fingers  strayed  over 
the  yellow- white  keys,  and  fell  back  into  the  low  minor 
accompaniment  she  had  been  playing  before. 

The  day  after  this  was  Otto's  wedding-day, — a  day 
of  disturbance  and  excitement  at  Snyhinice,  a  quiet 
though  joyful  day  at  Steinbtihl,  a  proud  day  for  the 
old  Baron,  and  a  day  of  strange  sensations  for  Eeata. 
Belief  had  a  great  part  in  her  feelings,  but  also  re- 
morse ;  she  had  much  to  reproach  herself  with,  for  if 
Otto  had  been  false  and  fickle  towards  her,  neither  had 
she  been  quite  fair  towards  him.  There  had  been  mo- 
ments during  the  last  weeks  when  a  sudden  feeling  of 
terror  and  self-reproach  made  her  tremble  at  her  own 
folly,  and  in  fear  of  what  Otto  might  be  driven  to.   He 
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loved  her,  or  rather  he  was  infatuated  with  her — she  had 
seen  that  in  his  eyes  and  heard  it  in  his  tones :  what 
if  she  should  have  ruined  and  wrecked  a  man's  life ! 
During  all  the  last  fortnight  these  thoughts,  and  such 
as  these,  had  passed  and  repassed  through  her  mind, 
and  on  the  day  that  was  Otto's  wedding-day  they  were 
more  tumultuous  than  ever.  She  had  had  time  enough 
to  get  accustomed  to  the  idea  that  Otto's  wedding-day 
was  not  her  wedding-day ;  but  in  spite  of  everything 
that  had  passed,  it  touched  her  strangely  to  think  that 
her  lot  and  his,  which  once  were  so  near  being  closely 
bound  together,  were  now  to  lie  apart.  She  would  not 
have  had  it  otherwise,  could  she  have  chosen ;  it  was 
only  the  certainty  and  the  realisation  which  were  new 
and  strange. 

While  Arnold  was  away,  Hermine  came  to  Stein- 
buhl  to  stay  for  an  indefinite  time.  She  had  often 
come  before;  but  although  no  word  had  been  said, 
it  was  understood  between  the  Baron  and  Madame 
Schwerendorf  that  this  visit  was  to  mean  more  than 
an  ordinary  one. 

Arnold  came  back  two  days  later,  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, and  it  took  all  the  time  of  breakfast  to  satisfy 
Gabrielle's  innumerable  questions  about  how  every- 
thing had  been,  and  what  everybody  had  looked  like. 
They  were  hardly  quite  satisfied  yet  when  Arnold  went 
out  to  make  a  round  of  the  stables,  farm,  &c.,  to  see 
what  had  been  going  on  during  his  absence. 

"  Here  is  a  nice  kettle  of  fish  !  "  he  exclaimed,  coming 
in  half  an  hour  later ;  "  everything  has  been  going  to 
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wreck  and  ruin  during  my  absence;"  and  Arnold  flung 
his  hat  down  on  to  the  table,  and  himself  into  the 
nearest  chair. 

"  Good  gracious  !  what  has  happened  ? "  in  different 
tones  from  the  three  girls. 

"  What  do  you  call  wreck  and  ruin  ? "  added 
Eeata. 

Wreck  and  ruin,  in  this  particular  case,  proved  to 
be  the  consumption  of  five  chickens  and  of  the  fine 
Cochin-china  cock,  the  pride  of  the  farmyard,  by  a 
bloodthirsty  fox,  who  had  prowled  in  unheard  and  un- 
noticed, and  done  his  dark  deed  in  the  dead  of  night. 

"  That  is  always  the  way  when  I  am  not  at  home — 
everything  goes  wrong  at  once." 

"  And  you  think  that  the  fox  wouldn't  have  eaten 
them  if  he  had  known  you  were  at  home  ? "  inquired 
Eeata. 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  he  wouldn't,"  answered  Gabrielle, 
confidently,  for  her  brother,  while  Hermine's  eyes  said 
the  same.     "  Everybody  is  so  afraid  of  Arnold." 

"  Not  foxes,  and  not — everybody,"  said  Eeata,  rather 
low,  and  bendincr  over  her  work. 

Arnold  merely  frowned,  and  said  he  would  take  his 
gun  that  evening  and  cast  about  for  the  miscreant. 

It  was  a  showery  day,  such  as  will  sometimes  follow 
upon  heat ;  it  rained  and  cleared  up  at  intervals,  but 
the  sun  did  not  shine  out  between,  as  in  April  weather, 
with  bright  deceitful  gleams.  Only  late  in  the  after- 
noon the  grey  vault  opened  to  let  blue  streaks  be  seen, 
and,  breaking  up,  gathered  together  in  detachments  of 
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clouds,  which  went  drifting  away,  leaving  more  blue 
sky  uncovered  every  minute;  and  presently  the  sun 
looked  out  from  the  torn  fleecy  curtain,  and  smiled 
down  its  rays  upon  earth  before  sinking  to  rest. 

Gabrielle  was  taking  her  afternoon  sleep  up-stairs, 
Hermine  and  Eeata  were  enjoying  each  other's  society 
down-stairs. 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  said  Eeata,  rising  from  her  chair, 
as  the  first  showier  of  sunlight  came  through  the  win- 
dow-panes, touching  up  the  old  gilt  frames  of  the 
family  pictures,  and  making  little  squares  of  light  on 
the  floor, — "it  is  going  to  be  quite  fine  now — let  us 
go  out  for  a  walk ;  we  have  not  been  out  to-day,  and  I 
am  panting  for  fresh  air." 

Eeata  really  was  panting  for  fresh  air ;  and  besides, 
she  had  begun  to  find  the  conversation  with  Hermine 
rather  heavy  in  hand,  rather  like  dragging  a  weight  up 
hill,  and  she  thought  that  out  of  doors  she  would  per- 
haps find  it  easier  to  talk,  or,  if  not,  at  all  events  she 
would  have  the  trees  and  the  birds  for  company. 

"  But  isn't  it  far  too  late  ? "  objected  Hermine. 

"  Not  at  all,  it  is  only  six  o'clock." 

"  And  I  am  sure  it  is  going  to  rain  again ;  I  can  see 
the  clouds  from  here." 

"  But  can't  you  see  the  sunshine  that  is  driving  them 
away  ?    There  is  more  blue  sky  than  clouds  now.'' 

"  But  the  ground  will  be  so  muddy  and  wet." 

"  Only  delightfully  dewy  and  fresh." 

"  And  my  shoes  are  so  thin." 

"  Then  put  on  thicker  ones." 
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"We  will  get  our  dresses  so  dirty,"  said  Hermine 
ruefully  looking  down  at  her  muslin  flounces. 

"  We  can  hold  them  up,"  said  Reata,  laughing,  and 
thinking  to  herself,  "  How  can  such  a  large  girl  make 
so  many  small  objections?"  then  added  aloud,  "Come, 
Hermine,  we  will  go  and  meet  Baron  Arnold  and 
see  whether  he  has  killed  the  fox." 

The  rueful  expression  on  Hermine's  countenance  van- 
ished ;  she  forgot  her  thin  shoes  and  muslin  flounces, 
and,  putting  down  her  work,  she  got  up  readily,  the 
smile  on  her  lips  showing  Eeata  how  successfully  the 
proffered  bait  had  taken. 

Without,  everything  was  bathed  in  freshly  fallen 
rain.  The  grass-blades  drooped  under  the  great  shin- 
ing drops  ;  every  lilac-leaf  was  transformed  into  a  tiny 
green  cup  brimful  of  liquid  crystal;  the  gravel  was 
dark  and  glistening ;  the  rain-pipes  of  the  house  still 
sent  down  little  streams  of  water.  There  were  a  hun- 
dred sweet  scents  in  the  air :  every  flower  in  the  grass 
of  the  lawn  and  in  the  garden-beds  seemed  to  have 
gathered  new  strength,  and  to  be  sending  out  its  per- 
fume with  tenfold  power — strongest  of  all,  the  wall- 
flowers and  the  lime-blossoms :  but  there  was  no  per- 
fume of  lilacs — they  had  died  more  than  a  week  ago  ; 
nor  of  roses,  for  they  were  not  yet  grown  up — they 
were  still  in  the  nursery  in  their  green  pinafores,  too 
young  to  play  their  part  in  the  flower-world,  the  crim- 
son buds  just  beginning  to  burst  through  into  sight. 
Mingling  with  everything  there  was  the  smell  of  fresh 
earth — that  smell  to  some  people  so  delightful,  but 
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which  makes  others  sicken.  It  came  from  the  flower- 
beds, from  under  the  hedges,  from  the  damp  walk 
where  the  two  girls  were  passing  along  towards  the 
farm,  and  across  which  hundreds  of  lively  snails 
were  crawling,  luxuriating  in  the  delightful  damp- 
ness. The  birds  were  singing  again  almost  like  in  the 
first  spring  days. 

"  Will  the  fox  be  shot,  I  wonder  ? "  remarked  Eeata, 
when  they  were  passing  through  the  old  beech-grove 
behind  the  farm,  where  the  slavish  hens,  who  a  few 
days  ago  had  hung  upon  every  movement  of  the  Cochin- 
china  cock,  were  courting  and  cringing  before  his  black- 
feathered  successor  in  rank.  • 

"  Of  course  Arnold  will  have  shot  it,"  and  Hermine 
turned  her  eyes  upon  her  companion  with  such  grave 
wonder  and  reproof,  that  Eeata  did  not  throw  out 
another  doubt,  and  felt  half  ashamed  of  having  ques- 
tioned the  possibility  of  the  guilty  fox's  escape. 

In  the  hay-field,  beyond  the  beech- trees,  it  was  far 
wetter  to  walk  than  over  the  path  they  had  followed. 
The  hay  was  almost  ready  for  the  scythe,  and  flowered 
high  and  mixed  with  many  colours.  There  was  a  nar- 
row strip  by  the  hedge  where  they  could  walk  in  toler- 
able comfort;  but  even  here  Hermine's  flounces  got 
sadly  draggled,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  evening 
sunlight,  and  perhaps  for  the  hope  of  meeting  the  re- 
turning sportsman,  it  might  have  been  called  nothing 
more  than  a  very  wet,  uncomfortable,  and  unsatisfac- 
tory piece  of  walking.  There  was  another  hay-field 
beyond,  a  wooden  paling  dividing  the  two  with  a  stile 
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at  one  place ;  and  over  at  the  other  side  it  looked  so 
wet  that  Eeata  and  Hermine  sat  down  on  the  stile  to 
await  Arnold. 

They  had  not  long  to  wait;  soon  Arnold's  figure 
emerged  from  the  fir-wood  copse  at  the  other  end  of 
the  field.  He  came  along  whistling,  with  his  gun  over 
his  shoulder,  but  alas — foxless !  they  could  see  that 
from  far  off. 

"  Perhaps  he  has  left  the  fox  in  the  wood,"  suggested 
Hermine,  hopefully;  "he  could  hardly  carry  it,  you 
know." 

"  He  would  at  least  have  brought  the  tail  to  show 
us,"  was  the  sceptical  answer.  "  How  are  we  to  be- 
lieve that  he  has  shot  it  if  he  has  nothing  to  show?" 

Arnold,  catching  sight  of  the  two  figures  on  the  stile, 
put  down  his  gun  against  the  paling,  and  came  tramp- 
ing along  towards  them  through  the  long  wet  grass. 

'^Have  you  shot  the  fox,  Arnold?"  called  out 
Hermine. 

"  No,  never  even  got  a  glimpse  of  it." 

"  Of  course  not,  I  knew  you  would  not,"  said  Eeata,  a 
little  provoked  at  Hermine's  implicit  belief  in  Arnold's 
infallibility. 

"  It  is  far  too  damp  for  you  to  be  sitting  here,"  said 
Arnold,  coming  up  to  them. 

"  Oh,  you  are  always  saying  that;  it  is  far  too  cold, 
or  far  too  damp,  or  far  too  late,"  mimicking  his  way 
of  speaking ;  "  and  it  is  not  damp  at  all  here — is  it, 
Hermine  ? "    ^ 

It  was  rather  cruel  of  Eeata  to  put  this  question, 
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for  Arnold  had  just  said  that  it  was  damp,  and  she 
knew  well  enough  that  Hermine  would  never  disagree 
with  Arnold,  and  would  not  dare  directly  to  contra- 
dict her. 

"  It  is  very  damp — everything  is  dripping  with  rain," 
put  in  Arnold. 

"  Yes,  I  think  it  is  rather,"  Hermine  said,  timidly — 
looking  first  at  Arnold,  and  then  at  Eeata,  with  de- 
precating entreaty;  but  Eeata  looked  away  impa- 
tiently. 

"  I  am  not  going,"  she  said,  leaning  back  with  folded 
arms,  her  head  resting  against  the  stile,  and  looking 
up  calmly  into  the  sky  above. 

Arnold  frowned,  and  turned  from  her,  "  But  you 
will  come  if  I  ask  you,  Hermine  ? "  There  was  a 
pointed  stress  on  the  you  which  implied  much  con- 
fidence. 

"Yes,  certainly,  if  you  wish  it,  Arnold/'  and  she 
smiled  at  him;  even  though  Eeata's  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  sky  she  could  see  that  Hermine  smiled  at  him. 
"  But  you  will  come  with  us  too,"  said  Hermine,  im- 
ploringly to  Eeata. 

"  No,  I  shall  remain  here,"  she  said,  in  a  hard  voice, 
feeling  that  she  was  behaving  ungraciously,  but  taking 
a  strange  pleasure  in  provoking  these  two.  Hermine 
might  obey  Arnold  if  she  was  weak  enough,  but  she 
would  not — why  should  she  ?  No  one  had  any  right 
to  dictate  to  her. 

*'  Come  along,  Hermine,  let  us  go,"  Arnold  put  in, 
shortly,  in  suppressed  anger. 

vol..  III.  B 
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"  They  are  going  to  leave  me  all  alone ! "  thought 
Eeata,  with  a  pang  of  regret  which  was  rather  incon- 
sistent. 

"  I  must  still  fetch  my  gun ;  it  will  be  best  to  fire 
it  off  before  we  get  too  near  the  house.  Will  you  not 
come  off  that  stile  ? "  he  added,  turning  once  more  to 
Eeata,  who  still  sat  immovable. 

"  I  will  come  if  you  will  let  me  fire  off  your  gun 
for  you ; "  and  she  looked  at  him,  her  colour  rising, 
half  willing  to  yield,  but  afraid  to  sell  her  dignity 
too  cheap. 

"  Fire  off  my  gun !  certainly  not ;  as  if  I  would  let 
you  touch  it  even :  it  is  loaded  with  cartridges." 

"Oh  don't,  please  don't,"  exclaimed  Hermine,  in 
vague  alarm.     "  Don't  let  her,  Arnold." 

"Of  course  not;  don't  be  afraid,"  Arnold  said,  re- 
assuringly. 

"  I  shall  do  it  if  I  like,"  said  Eeata,  sitting  up 
straight,  and  looking  at  Arnold  with  strangely  shin- 
ing eyes. 

"  You  could  not  do  it  if  you  tried ;  you  would  not 
know  how  to  hold  it,  and  it  would  knock  you  down." 
He  leant  against  the  stile,  with  his  elbow  on  the  top 
bar,  the  gun  was  leaning  peaceably  at  twenty  yards' 
distance.  He  thought  she  was  speaking  merely  in  child- 
ish defiance  ;  but  if  he  had  seen  the  angry  light  in  her 
eyes  he  would  not  have  smiled  in  that  patronising 
manner — -just  the  manner  most  calculated  to  raise  the 
evil  defiant  spirit  in  her. 

"  Please  don't,"  repeated  Hermine,  who  had  a  mortal 
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dread  of  all  firearms.  "  Eeata,  let  us  come  away ; 
Arnold  says  you  cannot  do  it." 

"  He  can't  prevent  me/'  said  Eeata — and  then,  with 
a  sudden  movement  which  took  them  both  by  surprise, 
like  the  quick  upstarting  of  a  deer,  she  had  stood  up, 
and  sprang  into  the  long  grass  of  the  field,  and  was 
running  towards  the  paling  where  the  loaded  gun  was 
leaning. 

The  dying  sunbeams  touched  everything  with  crim- 
son and  gold,  they  were  breaking  on  every  rain-drop 
that  hung  on  the  leaves  and  grass-blades  all  around ; 
they  fell  on  Hermine's  yellow  hair,  and  made  it  golden; 
they  shot  into  Keata's  eyes,  and  made  them  flesh 
fiercely.  Of  the  great  banks  of  clouds  which  the  day 
over  had  been  sending  down  their  showers  of  rain 
there  remained  only  long  dark  streaks,  deep  purple, 
showing  almost  black  against  all  the  glory  of  crimson 
and  orange,  dying  off  into  rose  and  lilac  and  tenderest 
green. 

As  Eeata  sprang  past  him  with  that  sudden  move- 
ment, Arnold,  staggered  at  her  impetuosity,  for  a 
moment  lost  his  presence  of  mind,  and  did  not  arrest 
her,  as  he  might  have  done  easily,  by  only  laying  his 
hand  on  her  arm,  when  she  shot  past  him,  her  sleeve 
brushing  his.  He  was  not  only  a  good  deal  surprised, 
but  a  good  deal  provoked,  and  he  strode  after  her 
quickly,  with  an  angry  flush  on  his  face.  He  had  not 
made  more  than  two  steps  when  he  saw  that  he  was 
too  late;  Eeata's  quick  feet  had  carried  her  to  the 
paling,  and  she  had  snatched  up  the  gun.    He  was  not 
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going  to  wrestle  with  her  for  it-^that  might  lead  to 
worse  things  than  leaving  her  alone.  It  was  clear  to 
him,  as  he  saw  her  face  now,  that  she  would  not  give 
it  up  without  a  struggle. 

"  Don't  fire  it  off — I  forbid  you,"  he  called  out  im- 
peratively, and  stopped  as  he  spoke. 

"  I  am  going  to  shoot  that  bird  up  there,"  she  called 
back,  laughing,  because  she  was  half  afraid  at  what  she 
was  doing,  and  she  raised  up  the  gun,  and  put  it  to 
her  shoulder  in  a  sort  of  fashion ;  she  had  never  held 
a  firearm  before,  and  she  had  not  realised  how  heavy  it 
would  be. 

The  evening  light  glanced  along  the  polished  barrel ; 
there  was  a  bird  flying  above  the  trees  opposite.  The 
crimson  light  was  dazzling  her  eyes,  so  that  she  could 
scarcely  see  distinctly.  She  set  her  teeth,  and  made  a 
tug  at  the  trigger. 

"  Take  care  !  "  shouted  Arnold,  seizing  hold  of  Her- 
mine's  arm  and  dragging  her  aside. 

The  hard  steel  trigger  hurt  Eeata's  fingers ;  the  gun 
swerved  down,  and  went  off  with  a  loud  report.  Almost 
together  with  it  came  a  shriek,  and  then  for  a  moment 
Eeata  was  blinded  with  the  smoke  and  the  crimson 
glare  of  the  sky :  the  smell  of  gunpowder  overpowered 
her,  and  the  deafening  explosion  still  tingled  in  her 
ears ;  and  that  shriek  which  had  followed  seemed  to 
echo,  and  re-echo  again,  filling  her  with  a  sickening 
panic.  She  stood  still,  trembling,  and  the  gun  slipped 
from  her  hands  and  lay  in  the  grass  at  her  feet.  The 
colour  fled  from  face  and  lips,  her  breath  was  coming 
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in  deep  short  gasps,  which  seemed  to  shake  her  to  her 
very  heart. 

"  Yoti  have  killed  him ! "  shrieked  Hermine  again  in 
a  voice  of  despair,  and  threw  up  her  arms  wildly ;  her 
figure,  half  seen  through  the  curl  of  white  smoke,  her 
features  all  alight  with  passionate  grief,  seeming  like 
some  animated  statue  of  Germania  bewailing  her  dead 
son  on  a  battle-field.  There  was  a  ring  of  such  despair 
in  her  voice  that  Eeata  put  her  hands,  shuddering, 
across  her  eyes  to  shut  out  what  she  dreaded  to  see,  to 
shut  out  light  and  everything  around. 

"  Oh,  Arnold,  Arnold  !  what  has  she  done  ? " 

Tor  one  second  Eeata  stood  with  her  hands  over  her 
face,  and  then  she  tore  them  away  as  if  with  a  wrench. 
She  must  look — anything  was  better  than  this  horrible 
suspense. 

And  then  she  gave  a  little  cry  of  joyful  relief;  Arnold 
was  standing  close  in  front  of  her,  alive  and  upright 
— not  a  mangled  corpse,  as  her  imagination  had  been 
showing  her! 

"  Then  I  have  not  killed  you,"  she  said,  speaking 
very  low,  in  spite  of  her  excitement.  Arnold  was  re- 
garding her  gravely,  holding  his  handkerchief  to  the 
wrist  of  his  right  hand ;  he  had  grown  a  shade  paler, 
and  it  was  not  merely  the  physical  pain  that  had  made 
him  pale. 

"  No,  I  am  not  killed,"  he  said,  quietly ;  "  and  this 
little  scratch  on  my  wrist  does  not  signify,  but  there 
might  have  been  a  dreadful  accident ;  you  must  never 
do  it  again."     He  was  looking  at  her  still,  not  angrily  ; 
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he  had  looked  angry  before,  when  she  had  run  for  the 
gun,  but  that  was  all  gone  now.  She  could  see  that 
the  handkerchief  he  held  was  soaked  with  blood  ;  a  drop 
or  two  trickled  through  his  fingers  on  to  the  green 
grass  below.  The  shot  had  touched  him,  grazing  his 
wrist  as  he  put  out  his  hand  to  drag  back  Hermine. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  she  faltered,  with  her  head  bent  low, 
quite  unable  to  say  more,  though  her  heart  was  burst- 
ing with  a  great  burden  of  pain  and  relief.  She  could 
have  fallen  on  her  knees  before  him  and  cried  out  for 
his  forgiveness  with  tears ;  but  was  it  the  fear  of  be- 
traying her  tumultuous  feelings,  or  was  it  her  old  spirit 
of  contradiction  which  made  her  repress  every  sign  of 
emotion  ?  She  looked  up  at  him  with  an  attempt  at 
lightness,  and  when  he  said — 

"  You  must  promise  never  to  do  it  again,"  she 
answered,  with  a  slight  shrug  of  her  shoulders — 

"  Yes,  I  promise  never  to  shoot  you  again  if  you 
don't  like  it." 

"Nor  anybody  else  either,  I  hope,"  said  Arnold, 
laughing,  though  his  face  had  not  got  back  its  ruddy 
colour  yet,  and  his  eyes  were  still  troubled. 

Hermine,  long  since  subsided  from  her  sublime  pose, 
sitting  on  the  stile  crying  quietly  to  herself,  her  pres- 
ence forgotten  by  the  two  others,  looked  up  surprised 
at  seeing  Arnold  and  Reata  standing  and  talking  peace- 
ably, even  laughing.  How  could  anybody  laugh  after 
such  a  dreadful  thing  ?  And  she  caught  Eeata's  words 
to  Arnold,  as  at  last  they  came  slowly  towards  her. 

"  It  was  really  your  own  fault,  Baron  Bodenbach  :  if 
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you  had  let  me  fire  off  the  gun  quietly,  nothing  would 
have  happened." 

"  It  is  nothing  to  her,"  thought  the  sobbing  girl. 
"She  would  have  lost  nothing  if  Arnold  had  been 
killed,  but  my  whole  life's  happiness  would  have  been 
gone.     Eeata  can  have  no  heart." 

But  Hermine  did  not  see  Keata's  eyes  or  she  would 
have  known  her  mistake. 
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Just  when  the  red  June  roses  blow 
She  gave  me  one  a  year  ago. 

A  year  ago,  a  year  ago, 
To  hope  was  not  to  know." 

— Adelaide  Anne  Proctor. 


June  had  come  with  its  glare  and  its  dust,  with  its 
lights  and  its  shadows,  its  heavy  heat  and  its  fragrant 
roses  which  June  alone  can  bring,  with  its  troubles 
and  its  joys,  like  every  other  month  of  the  year — bring- 
ing to  the  old  Baron  the  near  fulfilment  of  a  long 
cherished  wish.  May  had  brought  him  a  great  mea- 
sure of  joy,  the  lightening  of  a  great  care — for  Otto's 
settlement  in  life  had  been  an  anxious  matter  for 
years ;  and  now  June  was  coming  to  complete  his  con- 
tentment, to  crown  his  other  wish.  There  was  no 
anxiety  here,  for  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  Arnold  as 
there  had  been  of  Otto,  but  only  a  sense  of  pleasant 
impatience.  And  just  now  his  impatience  was  doubled 
by  a  lurking  fear  lest  that  very  desirable  Bohemian 
Count,  of  whom  Madame  de  Schwerendorf  had  spoken. 
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should  inopportunely  step  in  and  snatch  away  the 
coveted  daughter-in-law.  A  whole  year  the  Baron  had 
waited  patiently,  and  there  had  been  more  wisdom  in 
his  silence  than  had  ever  been  in  any  of  his  words.  His 
knowledge  of  his  son  had  kept  him  quiet,  but  in  the 
quiet  of  the  last  twelve  months  his  wish  had  gained  in 
strength,  for  the  old  Baron,  with  all  his  weak  flexibility 
of  character  had  a  touch  of  the  Bodenbach  obstinacy 
in  him  ;  he  had  got  accustomed  to  the  idea  that  Arnold 
was  to  marry  Hermine,  and  he  clung  to  the  fulfilment 
tenaciously.  The  fulfilment  must  be  near  now,  close 
at  hand ;  he  had  waited  patiently  for  twelve  months 
without  opening  his  lips,  and  now  he  was  going  J;o 
reap  his  reward.     In  two  days  they  were  to  start  for 

D bad,  and  before  these  two  days  were  gone  he 

hoped  to  have  the  matter  which  he  had  so  much  at 
heart  definitely  settled. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon,  over  the  remains  of  the 
after- dinner's  coffee,  that  the  Baron  prepared  to  ap- 
proach the  great  topic.  They  were  sitting  together 
alone,  father  and  son,  with  nothing  and  nobody  to  dis- 
turb them :  nothing,  that  is  to  say,  but  a  few  greedy 
wasps  hovering  over  the  sugar-basin,  and  a  large  help- 
less butterfly  which  had  strayed  in,  beating  its  fragile 
wings  vainly  against  the  glass  pane,  astonished  at  not 
being  able  to  get  to  the  green  trees  which  it  saw  so 
distinctly  through  its  prison  wall ;  and  outside  an  oc- 
casional sharp  click- click  of  scissors  from  the  garden, 
as  Eeata  walked  along  snipping  off  roses  mercilessly, 
as  if  there  were  not  enough  in  the  house  already,  fill- 
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ing  every  vase,  aud  glass,  and  jug.  It  was  the  hottest 
hour  of  an  intolerably  hot  day ;  no  one  without  at 
least  a  drop  of  tropical  blood  in  their  veins  would 
have  remained  out  by  choice  at  that  hour ;  even  the 
exertion  of  cutting  off  roses  with  a  pair  of  scissors 
seemed  a  foolish  waste  of  energy  on  a  day  like  this. 
Ficha  had  tropical  blood  in  her  veins  too,  for  she  fol- 
lowed her  mistress  willingly  to-day,  and  did  not  shrink 
from  the  sunshine — rather  seemed  to  prefer  it  to  the 
shade,  in  fact. 

"  My  dear  Arnold,"  commenced  the  old  Baron,  doing 
his  best  not  to  speak  too  solemnly,  stirring  the  grounds 
of  his  black  coffee  nervously,  shifting  his  spectacles, 
clearing  his  throat,  and  folding  up  his  paper,  all  by 
manner  of  preparation. 

"Yes,  father,"  said  Arnold,  looking  up  from  his 
newspaper,  with  his  mind  still  running  upon  the  polit- 
ical article  he  had  been  reading.  Arnold's  right  wrist 
was  still  bound  up  with  linen,  though  it  was  full  ten 
days  since  that  little  accident,  which  might  have  been 
a  great  one. 

"  We  are  in  June,  you  know ;  and  it  is  time  to  be 
thinking  of  what  you  should  do,  and  how  you  should 
do  it."  Thus  far  it  all  went  smooth ;  this  phrase  had 
been  prepared  for  months  past,  had  been  lying  cut  and 
dry,  ready  for  use.  The  Baron  leant  back  in  his  chair 
and  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief;  the  subject  was  now 
fairly  broached ;  and  to  his  immense  satisfaction  Ar- 
nold's face  did  not  betray  any  unpleasant  surprise.  He 
waited  for  his  son's  answer ;  it  was  rather  unexpected. 
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"  Oh,  I  have  settled  everything ;  it  will  not  be  quite 
ripe  till  the  end  of  the  week,  and  for  then  I  have  en- 
gaged double  the  number  of  men  we  had  last  j^ear  ;  it 
will  be  better  to  get  it  done  with  ten  men  in  three 
days  than  with  five  men  in  six  days."  All  this  Arnold 
explained  clearly,  distinctly,  while  he  lit  his  cigar. 

"  But,  Arnold,  what  are  you  talking  of  ? "  the  Baron 
ejaculated,  in  utter  bewilderment.  He  had  never  cal- 
culated upon  the  possibility  of  his  first  carefully  pre- 
pared phrase  being  misunderstood ;  he  lost  the  thread 
of  his  discourse,  and  forgot  the  other  carefully  prepared 
phrases  which  were  to  follow.  "  I  don't  understand 
you!" 

*'  Why,  the  lower  hay-field  of  course ;  were  you  not 
asking  me  about  that  ?  " 

"  But  it  was  not  the  hay-field  I  was  speaking  of." 

"What  then,  father?" 

The  Baron  looked  at  his  son's  unconscious  face,  and 
then  made  the  plunge. 

"  Of  Hermine,  of  course,"  and  he  swallowed  the  last 
grounds  of  his  coffee-cup,  and  nearly  choked  himself  in 
his  embarrassment. 

The  transition  from  the  low^er  hay-field  to  Hermine 
was  violent  and  unexpected,  and  Arnold  did  not  at 
once  answer.  Gathering  confidence  from  this  silence, 
the  Baron  proceeded. 

"  You  know,  Arnold,  I  have  not  pressed  you  on  this 
subject,  as  we  had  agreed  that  it  should  not  be  before 
June ;  but  there  is  no  more  reason  for  delay  now : 
Hermine  is  nineteen  ;  and  the  other  objection  you  made. 
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your  want  of  fortune,  is  removed.  You  said  you  would 
do  it  in  June,  and  it  is  June  now." 

Still  Arnold  did  not  answer,  he  was  leaning  back, 
stroking  his  moustache  and  looking  at  the  ceiling. 
He  perfectly  understood  his  father  now,  and  he  did 
not  for  a  moment  affect  misunderstanding  or  forget- 
fulness.  It  was  quite  true  what  his  father  said.  Her- 
mine  had  reached  a  suitable  age,  every  objection  was 
removed,  he  had  said  he  would  do  it  in  June,  and  it 
was  June  now :  he  had  not  forgotten  all  these  things, 
but  of  late  they  had  seemed  to  drop  away  and  grow 
indistinct. 

"Why  don't  you  answer  me,  Arnold?"  the  old 
Baron  was  growing  a  little  uneasy.  "  You  have  said 
so  often  that  Hermine  is  the  only  person  you  could 
ever  marry." 

"  Yes,  if  I  ever  marry,"  Arnold  said  suddenly,  with- 
drawing his  eyes  from  the  ceiling. 

"  But,  Arnold ! " — the  Baron  was  aghast — "  you  had 
quite  made  up  your  mind  last  year,  and  you  said  you 
never  change  it." 

"  I  never  said  that — everybody  changes  their  mind 
sometimes ;  I  don't  remember  having  said  it."  He 
concluded  hastily. 

"  But,  Arnold,"  the  Baron  completed  in  greater  amaze- 
ment— the  idea  of  Arnold  talking  of  changing  his 
mind,  when,  as  a  rule,  he  would  so  severely  resent  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  inconsistency  — "  nothing  has 
occurred,  I  suppose,  to  make  a  difference." 

Arnold  had  drawn  himself  up,  already  repenting  his 
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words.  "  No,  I  suppose  nothing,"  he  said  slowly,  and 
then  he  suddenly  remembered  that  words  very  like 
these  had  passed  between  him  and  Otto;  and  it 
struck  him  forcibly  that  it  was  far  less  pleasant  to 
be  the  persuaded  than  the  persuader.  He  wondered 
whether  Otto  had  felt  it  as  irritating  as  he  did ;  he 
knew  now  what  struggles  there  must  have  been  to  go 
through,  and  never  had  he  felt  such  true  pity  for  his 
brother  as  he  felt  at  this  moment.  Their  cases  were  like, 
and  yet  very  different ;  for  Otto's  faith  had  been  bound 
to  another  woman,  while  he,  Arnold,  was  free  and  un- 
fettered. "  Quite  free  and  unfettered,"  he  repeated  to 
himself;  and,  free  as  he  was,  he  did  not  very  gladly 
jump  at  the  opportunity  which  was  being  offered  him 
of  laying  down  his  liberty ;  but  he  acknowledged  the 
justice  of  his  father's  words,  and  listened  to  them  with 
tolerable  patience,  while  the  Baron  went  on  expatiating 
on  the  desirability  of  the  match  in  general,  and  Her- 
mine's  excellence  in  particular.  He  had  always  meant 
to  marry  Hermine,  if  he  ever  married  anybody,  not 
because  he  loved  her  with  an  absorbing  affection,  or 
because  she  loved  him,  for  he  did  not  know  that  she 
loved  him — he  had  never  noticed  her  silent  worship,  or 
rather,  he  had  grown  so  used  to  it,  that  it  made  no  im- 
pression on  him;  but  only  because  it  was  the  most 
natural  thing,  because  it  was  his  father's  wish,  be- 
cause it  was  expected  of  him,  and  because  he  had  that 
sort  of  quiet  brotherly  affection  for  her  which  he  thought 
the  surest  gage  of  happiness  in  married  life.  But  just 
at  this  present  time,  or  this  present  moment,  he  did 
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not  feel  particularly  inclined  to  take  the  decisive  step ; 
lie  was  not  in  the  right  mood  for  it.  It  might  be  only 
the  lowering  influence  of  the  heat  which  was  engen- 
dering this  reluctance;  it  certainly  is  rather  hard  to 
ask  a  man  to  propose  with  the  thermometer  at  eighty 
in  the  shade.  Of  course,  it  was  quite  right  that  he 
should  propose  to  Hermine  :  he  was  doubly  bound  to 
do  so  now  ;  for  last  year,  when  he  was  a  poor  man,  he 
had  consented  to  it,  and  now  that  he  was  rich  he  ought 
not  to  draw  back.  This  last  thought  once  aroused  (and 
the  Baron  had  with  considerable  skill  managed  to 
work  up  to  it)  touched  him  in  his  sense  of  honour, 
and  overruled  his  reluctance  and  the  heat;  so  that, 
when  the  Baron  said  presently — 

"  You  will  do  it  to-morrow,  will  you  not,  Arnold  ? " 
he  answered  with  surprising  alacrity — 

"  I  will  do  it  to-day  ;  at  once,  if  you  like." 

The  Baron  was  as  enchanted  as  surprised ;  and  while 
he  was  still  thanking  his  son  for  his  ready  compliance, 
the  door  opened,  and  Hermine  came  in,  unconscious 
and  guileless,  just  at  the  right  moment,  in  the  very 
nick  of  time,  as  it  seemed.  She  had  been  in  the  gar- 
den too,  lured  out  by  Pieata  rather  against  her  will ; 
but_having.  been  baked  for  ten  minutes,  and  no  signs 
appearing  of  Arnold's  following  them,  she  had  re- 
treated into  the  shelter  of  the  house.  She  sank 
down  into  a  chair,  a  little  breathless  and  a  good  deal 
flushed. 

"  I  can't  understand  how  Eeata  can  go  on  walking 
that  way  in  the  sun;  she  will  get  a  sunstroke,  I  am 
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sure ; "  and  Hermine  took  up  a  newspaper,  not  to  read 
but  to  fan  herself  with. 

"  Mexican  blood,"  said  the  Baron,  in  his  most  play- 
ful tone  of  voice ;  and  then,  considering  that  he  had 
waited  quite  long  enough  to  save  appearances,  he  got 
up  leisurely,  and  with  a  significant  look  at  his  son, 
which  Arnold  did  not  return,  he  left  the  room. 

"  There,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  closed  the  door, 
"  that  is  as  good  as  done.  I  will  lay  ten  to  one  that  she 
accepts  him ;  the  Count  will  come  too  late  to  Styria. 
I  am  glad  I  did  not  need  to  hint  anything  about  him  to 
Arnold,  or  he  might  have  taken  some  ridiculous  notion 
into  his  head  about  letting  him  have  his  chance  first." 

The  two  were  alone,  —  Arnold  determined  but  un- 
comfortable, Hermine  serenely  unconscious.  Never 
had  there  been  such  an  auspicious  opportunity  for 
a  proposal,  such  undisturbed  quiet;  only  the  wasps 
humming  in  the  sugar-basin,  the  foolish  butterfly  still 
vainly  beating  its  wings  against  the  pane,  and  the 
click  of  the  scissors  outside. 

When  the  door  closed  behind  his  father,  Arnold 
ceased  examining  the  paper-cutter  he  was  holding, 
and  looked  across  at  Hermine.  He  was  conscious  of 
looking  at  her  in  a  quite  different  way,  with  a  more 
critical  eye,  than  he  had  ever  done  before.  Hermine 
was  still  fanning  herself  with  the  newspaper,  and  her 
cheeks  were  still  flushed — more  than  was  quite  be- 
coming, Arnold  thought ;  for,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
very  fair  people,  her  colour  spread  when  heated  out  of 
its  usual  limits,  over  brow  and  temples ;  but,  barring 
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that,  she  was  decidedly  handsome — and,  after  all,  life  is 
not  always  at  a  temperature  of  eighty,  and  June  is  not 
the  only  month  in  the  year. 

Arnold's  survey  and  conclusion  lasted  half  a  minute, 
and  then  he  felt  that  the  time  for  speaking  had  come, 
but  simultaneously  it  struck  him  that  he  had  never 
considered  in  what  words  his  offer  should  be  couched. 
There  were  fifty  different  ways  of  making  an  offer  of 
marriage  he  supposed,  but  not  one  occurred  to  his 
mind,  not  even  a  single  phrase  that  was  both  intel- 
ligible and  rational.  It  would  be  easier  and  more 
suitable  to  do  the  thing  standing  than  sitting,  he 
thought,  and  got  up,  going  over  slowly  towards  Her- 
mine,  and  then  standing  silently  beside  her.  She 
looked  up  at  him  and  smiled,  still  fanning  herself 
Hermine  usually  smiled  when  she  was  looking  at 
Arnold ;  but  this  smile  helped  to  put  him  out  of 
countenance,  just  at  that  moment,  and  made  him  feel 
more  foolish — it  was  so  quiet  and  trusting.  He  glanced 
out  of  the  window  through  the  lattice  shutters,  and 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Eeata's  white  dress  among  the 
bushes.  In  nervous  moments  we  like  to  have  some 
sort  of  a  landmark,  however  imaginary,  by  which  to 
hold  and  be  guided;  and  though  Arnold  was  not 
usually  a  nervous  man,  he  must  have  felt  this  want 
too,  for  he  said  to  himself  that  the  reappearance  of 
that  white  dress  at  the  next  gap  in  the  bushes  was  to 
be  the  signal  for  his  speaking.  For  a  few  seconds  he 
stood  watching,  and  then  at  the  first  glimpse  of  what 
he  was  waiting  for,  he  turned  back  towards  Hermine. 
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''  My  father  has  been  speaking  to  me,"  he  began, 
without  having  any  notion  of  what  he  should  say  next. 

"  Yes,"  Hermine  said  in  her  sweet  placid  way,  look- 
ing up  at  him  with  a  smile  on  her  full  red  lips. 

"  He  wants  me  to  speak  to  you  to-day."  Hermine 
looked  down  and  ceased  smiling;  there  was  nothing 
particular  in  Arnold's  words,  but  there  was  something 
particular  in  his  look.  She  was  never  very  keenly 
perceptive,  but  love  is  a  wonderful  quickener,  and  she 
guessed  at  his  meaning  instantly.  He  was  going  to 
ask  her  to  be  his  wife,  and  she  would  say  Yes,  oh, 
so  joyfully, — so  happily  !  It  became  clear  to  her  that 
this  was  the  moment  she  had  longed  for  and  lived  for. 
It  was  coming ;  it  was  coming  now,  to  fill  her  with  an 
unspeakable  joy  and  peace,  for  she  loved  him  so  truly. 
They  were  in  June,  she  remembered  ;  and  to  June  she 
had  looked  forward  for  the  last  year,  not  from  any  dis- 
tinct ground,  but  because  various  hints  and  signs  had 
led  her  to  look  to  June  as  the  month  which  would 
bring  her  her  happiness.  Her  heart  gave  a  great 
bound  and  then  seemed  to  stand  still,  frightened  with 
overjoy ;  and  from  bright  pink  that  her  cheeks  had 
been  before,  they  grew  scarlet,  and  so  did  her  forehead 
and  temples.  She  looked  down  and  ceased  to  smile, 
and  then,  putting  out  her  hand,  she  seized  upon  her 
work,  which  by  good  fortune  lay  on  the  table  within 
reach,  and  bent  her  head  over  it  in  rapt  diligence. 
Her  work  was  some  wool  embroidery  on  canvas,  which, 
as  far  as  could  be  surmised  from  the  half-filled-in  out- 
lines, might  be  supposed  to  represent  the  ruins  of  a 
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castle  of  nondescript  architecture;  Gothic  windows 
and  Grecian  pillars,  illuminated  by  a  round  moon, 
whose  slanting,  lemon- coloured  rays,  produced  start- 
ling and  incomprehensible  effects  on  the  surrounding 
trees  and  grasses.  Arnold  had  seen  the  progress  of 
that  castle  and  of  that  moonlight  for  the  last  ten  days. 
Now  he  glanced  at  the  Gothic  windows,  at  the  slant- 
ing rays,  at  Hermine's  face,  and  he  thought  again  how 
remarkably  hot  the  day  must  be,  and  again  he  looked 
out  of  the  window.  His  eyes  fell  straight  upon  an- 
other apparition, — not  a  new  apparition,  for  he  might 
have  seen  it,  and  had  seen  it,  every  day  for  the  last  few 
weeks  ;  not  a  startling  apparition,  for  there  was  nothing 
very  startling  in  a  girl  in  a  white  dress,  with  a  large 
loose  bunch  of  red  roses  in  her  hand.  It  was  so  hot 
in  the  garden  outside,  the  roses  drooped  and  languished 
under  the  sun's  hot  kisses — not  a  blade  w^as  moving ; 
but  Eeata  looked  cool  under  her  broad-leaf  hat — so 
cool,  so  far  away  from  all  the  scorching  heat  which  was 
taking  the  energy  even  out  of  Arnold's  veins,  so  re- 
freshing without  being  sleepy,  so  alive  with  the  beauty 
of  every  expression  and  the  grace  of  every  motion. 
She  was  close  below  the  window  now,  and  had  stopped 
cutting  roses.  She  looked  up,  but  she  could  not  see 
whether  there  was  any  one  looking  out  through  the 
green  shutter-bars,  although  Arnold  from  within  could 
see  her  distinctly.  It  was  only  for  a  moment  that  she 
raised  her  eyes  unconsciously,  seeing  nothing  but  the 
green  shutters,  and  then  walked  on  with  the  roses  hang- 
ing at  her  side. 
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Arnold  turned  away  as  if  to  shut  out  disturbing 
elements,  thinking  that,  after  all,  he  would  do  better 
without  any  landmarks  to  guide  him.  There  was 
Hermine  sitting  with  her  cheeks  still  on  a  par  with 
the  day's  temperature  and  her  inward  emotions,  putting 
in  lilac  stitches  to  the  round  moon;  and  the  wasps  were 
still  buzzing  in  the  sugar-basin,  and  the  butterfly  still 
beating  its  wings  monotonously  on  the  window-pane. 

"  We  have  been  good  friends  all  our  lives,  have  we 
not,  Hermine?"  How  strangely  imbecile  even  intel- 
ligent men  become  at  moments  like  these !  Arnold 
felt  as  if  he  could  never  get  further  than  this  point. 
Hermine  faltered —  ^ 

"  Yes,  Arnold,"  without  raising  her  eyelids,  and  put- 
ting in  more  lilac  stitches. 

"  My  father  wants  me  to  ask  you  to-day p" 

A  voice  came  ringing  from  the  garden ;  a  clear  girlish 
voice,  floating  through  the  air,  in  at  the  open  window, 
echoing  in  the  quiet  room.  "  Ficha,  Ficha,  come  here  ; 
leave  off  hunting  that  poor  frog  in  the  grass,  and  I 
will  stick  a  rose-bud  into  your  collar." 

There  was  a  pause,  both  inside  and  outside ;  it  was 
uncertain  whether  Ficha  had  accepted  the  magnificent 
offer — whether  she  preferred  a  rose-bud  in  her  collar 
to  a  frog  in  the  grass.  Arnold  paused  in  his  phrase. 
The  surroundings  were  not  so  quiet  as  they  should 
have  been ;  that  voice  in  the  garden,  and  that  butterfly 
beating  on  the  pane  !  All  at  once  Arnold  felt  a  com-  / 
passionate  fellow-feeling  for  the  butterfly  which  was! 
struggling  so  hard  for  its  liberty.     Liberty  !    Was  not 
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that  the  best  good  of  life  ?  the  only  thing  worth 
having  ?  Arnold  felt  a  great  strong  desire  for  liberty 
rising  up  within  him — a  reluctance  to  being  bound 
such  as  he  had  never  felt  before.  Another  minute, 
another  word,  and  he  would  have  parted  with  liberty  1 
How  can  a  sane  man  willingly  part  with  life's  most 
precious  gift  ?  unless,  indeed,  he  has  come  to  feel  that 
his  fetters  will  be  sweeter  to  him  than  his  freedom. 
This  was  not  exactly  what  Arnold  felt  just  now.  In 
truth  he  thought  a  great  deal  more  of  the  fetters  than 
of  the  sweetness,  and,  with  a  sudden  leap,  he  resolved 
that  he  would  not  be  bound,  that  he  would  keep  his 
liberty  while  he  might.  Hastily  he  questioned  himself 
as  to  what  he  had  said ;  whether  he  had  not  gone  too 
far  and  already  pledged  himself?  but  his  memory  an- 
swered joyfully,  "  No  ! "  He  had  only  said,  "  My  father 
wants  me  to  ask  you  to-day — ,"  and  then  he  had  broken 
off.  How  could  she  guess  what  was  going  to  have 
followed  ?  The  very  fact  of  her  being  so  engrossed  in 
her  embroidery  showed  that  she  had  not  guessed,  Arnold 
argued.  To  be  sure  she  had  grown  red,  but  then  Her- 
mine  coloured  easily,  and  the  day  was  so  hot.  He  had 
only  to  word  the  ending  of  his  phrase  differently. 

"  My  father  wants  me  to  ask  you  whether — he  hopes 
— I  hope — we  all  hope,  that  you  will  be  able  to  come 
to  D bad  with  us." 

"  Oh,  it  is  quite  settled  that — mamma  and  I  are  go- 
ing," and  Hermine  looked  up  wonderingly,  forgetting 
her  trepidation  in  her  surprise.  Was  this  all  that  was 
coming  ? 
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"  Yes,  I  know,  I  believe,"  stammered  Arnold,  in  a 
way  that  was  not  at  all  his  usual  decisive  way  of 
speaking.  "I  did  not  know  it  was  quite  settled;  it 
will  be  so  much  more  cheerful  for  Gabrielle." 

"I  hope  so,"  said  Hermine,  blankly,  beginning  to 
pick  the  lilac  stitches  out  of  her  moon. 

"  Does  your  mother  intend  to  take  the  baths  there  ?" 
he  proceeded,  hurriedly,  feeling  that  he  had  never  cut 
such  a  miserable  figure  in  all  his  life,  and  grasping  at 
anything  that  would  take  him  on  to  safer  ground.  "  I 
am  sure  they  would  do  her  so  much  good." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Hermine,  opening  her  eyes  in 
perfect  incomprehension  of  Arnold's  sudden  interest  in 
her  mother's  health.  "  Mamma  is  not  ill ;  I  don't  thin]^ 
she  needs  any  baths." 

"Ah,  no!  to  be  sure, — perhaps  not,"  said  Arnold, 
with  a  deep  look,  as  if  Madame  de  Schwerendorf  s 
health  had  been  the  study  of  his  life. 

There  was  a  rustle  at  the  window,  and  Reata's  voice 
called  in,  "Are  you  there,  Hermine?"  And  then 
through  the  shutter  there  fell  in  a  rose,  a  full-blown 
red  rose.  It  dropped  on  the  floor  and  lay  there  with 
its  glowing  burning  petals,  making  a  spot  of  deep 
colour.     "  Won't  you  come  out  here  ?  it  is  delightful." 

But  Hermine  did  not  answer,  she  did  not  pick  up 
the  rose,  she  still  bent  over  her  work.  There  was 
a  sense  of  disappointment  weighing  on  her.  Arnold 
picked  up  the  rose  with  an  absent  look,  but  he  did 
not  answer  either ;  and  Eeata,  thinking  there  was  no 
one  in  the  room,  disappeared  again  among  the  bushes. 
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An  hour  later,  when  Eeata  had  been  blazed  upon 
by  the  sun  to  her  heart's  content,  and  had  gathered 
every  available  rose,  and  came  in  at  last  with  her  hands 
fall  of  the  crimson  treasures,  she  found  Arnold  alone 
in  the  sitting-room,  sitting,  but  neither  reading  nor 
smoking,  and  twirling  by  its  stalk  just  such  another  red 
rose  as  those  she  had  been  gathering.  He  laid  it  down 
with  a  start  as  Eeata  entered,  as  if  he  had  been  detected 
doing  something  wrong.  Simultaneously  the  Baron's 
voice  was  heard  outside,  calling  "  Arnold  !  Arnold  !  " 

Arnold  went  out,  and  Eeata  began  putting  all  her 
roses  into  water.  When  she  had  disburdened  herself 
of  the  last,  and  had  shaken  off  all  the  stray  petals 
that  were  clinging  to  her  dress,  she  went  to  the  table 
and  took  up  that  single  red  rose.  It  had  lost  its  first 
freshness  already,  and  its  velvet  petals  were  dusky  and 
limp.  It  was  not  fit  to  be  put  among  its  brighter, 
fresher  sisters.  This  was  perhaps  the  reason  why 
Eeata  did  not  place  it  in  water  like  them ;  but  it  was 
no  reason  why  she  should  take  it  up  so  carefully,  and 
stand  gazing  at  it  so  dreamily  for  a  minute ;  and  cer- 
tainly no  reason  at  all  why  she  should  carry  it  up 
to  her  room  and  put  it  away  in  her  work-box. 

While  she  was  closing  her  work-box,  the  Baron  and 
Arnold  were  talking  below.  The  Baron  had  calculated 
that  an  hour  was  ample  time  for  a  proposal,  and  that 
everything  that  need  be  said,  or  that  Arnold  could 
have  to  say,  would  be  easily  said  in  an  hour. 

"  Well,  Arnold,  my  boy,  may  I  wish  you  joy  ?  "  he 
began,  confidently  and  impatiently. 
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" "No"  said  Arnold,  shortly. 

"  What !  do  you  mean  she  has  refused  you  ? " 
Arnold's  grave  look  frightened  the  Baron  even  more 
than  the  short  negative. 

"I  cannot  do  it,  father,  it  is  no  use.  I  pro- 
mised you  to  do  it  to-day,  and  I  meant  to  keep  my 
promise.  I  tried,  but  I  could  not."  Arnold  was 
speaking  fast,  there  was  a  disquietude  of  manner  and 
look  about  him  as  if  he  were  not  perfectly  satisfied 
with  himself,  but  he  looked  his  father  straight  in 
the  face. 

"  Arnold  ! "  in  a  tone  of  consternation. 

"  You  must  give  me  my  promise  back,  father — indeed 
I  cannot  do  it ;  certainly  not  at  present — most  likely 
never.  I  will  not  pledge  myself  to  anything.  I  was 
a  fool  ever  to  have  pledged  myself." 

"  Then  you  have  changed  your  mind."  The  old  Baron 
looked  as  if  he  could  have  sat  down  and  cried  with 
disappointment;  he  had  counted  so  surely  upon  it. 

"Yes,  I  have  changed  my  mind,"  said  Arnold, 
quickly  and  fiercely ;  the  acknowledgment  was  bitter 
for  him  to  make.  It  was  the  first  time  he  felt  that  he 
was  not  as  immovable  in  his  decisions  as  he  liked  to 
think  himself.  "  But  there  is  no  harm  done,  for  Her- 
mine  does  not  suspect  anything,  I  am  sure." 

"But  what  has  made  you  take  a  dislike  to  poor 
Hermine,  Arnold  ? " 

"  I  have  not  taken  a  dislike  to  her ;  I  like  her  well 
enough  as  it  is,  but  I  am  not  inclined  to  pass  my  life 
with  her ;  and  if  I  tried  to  do  so,  I  should  probably 
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get  to  hate  her  in  time,"  said  Arnold,  frowning,  and 
setting  his  teeth. 

"  Hate  her  I  Oh,  Arnold,  you  used  to  like  Her- 
mine  so  much  !     What  has  made  you  change  so  ? " 

"  I  cannot  say — I  do  not  know,"  and  a  quick  gleam 
of  displeasure  passed  over  Arnold's  face. 

"  It  is  a  great  disappointment  to  me,  Arnold,  I  had 
counted  upon  it  for  so  long." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  father,  but  will  you 
give  me  back  my  promise  ?  If  you  hold  me  to  it,  I 
am  bound  to  keep  my  word,  but  I  tell  you  that  it  will 
make  me  miserable,  and  I  should  probably  make  her 
miserable  too,"  he  finished,  gloomily. 

"  You  are  not  to  be  miserable,  Arnold — you  can  have 
your  promise  back,  my  dear  boy,  of  course ;  my  only 
wish  is  to  see  you  happy  and  prosperous,  and  I 
thought  this  marriage  would  make  you  both  ; "  the  old 
Baron  gave  a  sigh  of  resignation.  "  But  as  you  have 
changed  your  mind  once,  perhaps  you  will  be  chang- 
ing it  again ;  you  may  be  wanting  to  have  Hermine 
after  all,  when  it  is  too  late  :  and  it  may  be  too  late 
very  soon,  I  assure  you ;  that  Bohemian  Count  may 
snap  her  up  at  any  minute." 

"  Oh,  there  is  a  count  in  the  wind,  is  there  ? "  ex- 
claimed Arnold,  brightening  up  ;  and  he  listened  com- 
placently while  his  father  gave  him  the  substance  of 
Madame  de  Schwerendorf's  communication,  and  then 
said  benevolently,  "Well,  that  sounds  very  satisfac- 
tory, certainly ;  I  should  like  to  see  Hermine  hap- 
pily married." 
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The  old  Baron  had  played  his  last  card,  and  he  felt 
that  his  last  card  had  been  played  in  vain. 

That  evening,  when  the  roses  in  the  Steinblihl 
garden  were  wet  with  the  night  dew,  and  the  frogs  in 
the  Steinbtlhl  marsh  were  croaking  through  the  night 
air,  and  most  of  the  inmates  of  the  Steinblihl  house 
were  sleeping  soundly  in  their  beds,  Eeata  stood  at 
her  window  holding  a  half- dead  rose  in  her  hand. 
She  sighed  once  or  twice,  and  yawned  twice  as  often, 
for  she  was  very  sleepy,  and  the  day  had  been  very 
hot.  Her  spirits  were  at  a  rather  low  ebb,  and  her 
sleepiness  made  them  sink  lower. 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  am  standing  here  making  a 
fool  of  myself,"  she  exclaimed  suddenly,  aloud,  giving 
her  head  a  shake  and  raising  her  heavy  eyelids ;  "  and 
why  I  am  keeping  this  withered  thing." 

"As  a  remembrance,"  something  answered  in  her 
mind.     A  remembrance  of  what  ? 

"  Here  it  goes ! "  and  she  crushed  up  the  rose  sud- 
denly between  her  hands,  and  threw  it  from  her  out 
at  the  open  window.  But  the  night  breeze  caught 
some  of  the  petals,  and  they  came  fluttering  back 
towards  her  into  the  room.  She  was  on  her  knees 
beside  them  instantly,  with  a  burning  colour  in  her 
face,  picking  them  up  carefully  one  by  one,  holding 
them  tenderly  between  her  fingers.  And  she  took 
compassion  on  the  stray  leaflets  that  had  come  back 
to  her  from  the  darkness,  and  did  not  again  throw 
them  back  into  the  black  night. 
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Tliy  dark  eyes  open'd  not, 

Nor  first  reveal'd  themselves  to  English  air." 

Thy  bounteous  forehead  was  not  fann'd 

With  breezes  from  our  oaken  glades, 
But  thou  wert  nursed  in  some  delicious  land 

Of  lavish  lights,  and  floating  shades." 

— Tennyson". 


A  FROTHY  river  tumbling  down  from  the  hills  and 
splashing  among  boulder-stones,  a  lot  of  little  houses 
built  in  the  Swiss  style,  dotted  about  in  all  directions, 
with  plenty  of  elbow-room  between  them,  and  each 
having  a  little  garden  in  front  of  it ;  larger  houses  of 
three  and  four  storeys  without  any  gardens,  each  of 
these  a  hotel, — all  these  houses  together,  the  little  ones 
with  the  gardens,  and  the  large  ones  without,  forming 
two  long  and  broad  streets ;  one  very  large  handsome 
building,  the  Gurhaus,  with  its  accompanying  park 
and  baths,  everything  hedged  in  by  dense  black  pine- 
woods,  insinuating  their  tall  stems  between  the 
houses,    and   spreading    their    pungent,    invigorating 
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scent  through  the  air;  —  feuch  were  the  character- 
istics of  D bad. 

In  one  of  the  scattered  Swiss  houses  the  Boden- 
bachs  and  Schwerendorfs  had  conjointly  found  quar- 
ters, and  had  established  themselves  as  comfortably 
as  one  can  ever  hope  to  be  in  a  watering-place.  They 
had  the  whole  ground -floor  to  themselves,  a  quiet, 
elderly  couple  living  overhead,  as  Arnold  had  been 
expressly  informed  when  he  engaged  the  house.  Ab- 
solute quiet  was  very  necessary  for  Gabrielle,  and 
there  was  every  promise  of  it  here.  The  view  from 
the  windows  was  enchanting ;  you  had  only  to  step 
out  by  the  back  door  to  be  in  the  shadow  of  the  pine- 
wood  behind.    It  was  a  delightful  place  to  spend  the  hot 

summer  months  in,  and  D bad  was  at  the  height 

of  its  season  in  June.  Every  one  of  the  Swiss  houses 
was  full  to  overflowing  of  occupants.  Sick  people 
came  for  the  waters  and  the  air ;  well  people  came  to 
amuse  themselves — to  make  mountain  excursions  if 
they  were  active,  or  to  lounge  about,  go  to  concerts 
and  balls,  if  they  were  merely  frivolous.     There  was 

a  great  deal  of  gaiety  going  on  at  D bad,  and  a 

great  deal  of  change  in  the  society,  for  many  people 
from  neighbouring  watering  and  country  places  came 
in  to  have  their  share  of  the  gaiety. 

Everybody  was  enchanted  with  the  change,  Gabrielle 
in  especial.  She  could  sleep,  she  said,  so  much  better, 
now  that  she  was  away  from  those  horrid  frogs  that 
used  to  croak  all  night,  and  the  smell  of  pine-woods 
made  her  feel  quite  strong  again ;  and  Keata  enjoyed 
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it  all,  as  a  month  ago  she  would  not  have  thought  it 
possible  to  enjoy  anything. 

There  was  some  sensation  awakened  in  the  park  at 

D bad  on  the  day  when  the  party  first  appeared 

there,  and  Madame  de  Schwerendorf,  as  the  chaperon 
of  the  two  handsomest  girls  who  had  appeared  this 
season,  became  an  object  of  general  attention.  Her- 
mine  came  in  for  many  admiring  glances,  and  the 
mother's  heart  swelled  in  triumph ;  but  she  was  not 
the  first  object  of  attention.  Who  was  this  slender 
lightly-stepping  creature  who  moved  along  with  such 
airy  grace  ;  who  did  not  mince,  or  simper,  or  fan  her- 
self, or  flirt,  as  they  were  doing;  who  walked  along 
gravely  looking  from  side  to  side  with  wondering, 
dark  eyes,  which  glanced  out  duskily  from  under  the 
shade  of  her  hat  ?  She  looked  like  a  swallow  that 
had  got  into  a  pigeon-house  by  mistake,  and  was 
watching  the  inmates  half  curiously,  half  shyly. 
Eeata  was  not  embarrassed,  but  she  was  bewildered 
by  her  new  experiences,  and  she  was  glad  that  Arnold 
walked  beside  her — it  felt  like  a  protection. 

A  week  passed  pleasantly  enough.  Each  day  new 
people  arrived  to  swell  the  list  of  Cur-Gdste,  and  every 
day  the  Bodeubachs  and  Schwerendorfs  met  more  old 
acquaintances,  and  the  old  acquaintances  involved  new 
acquaintances,  so  that  soon  they  found  themselves  the 
centre  of  a  wide  circle,  paying  visits,  taking  drives  and 
walks,  joining  picnics,  &c.  Gabrielle,  of  course,  was 
out  of  it  all,  except  the  drives,  for  walking  or  excite- 
ment was  forbidden ;  and  the  Baron's  dissipation  con- 
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sisted  almost  solely  in  pottering  up  and  down  in  the 
Cur  Garten,  listening  to  his  favourite  airs,  and  talking 
to  his  friends.  His  favourite  melody  was  the  "  Blue 
Danube  Waltzes,"  and  his  best  friend  was  an  old  pen- 
sioned General  with  a  hooked  nose  and  one  arm,  with 
whom  he  had  been  at  school,  at  some  very  remote 
period.  But  Madame  de  Schwerendorf  was  in  the 
thick  of  it  all;  she  got  no  rest,  less  rest  even  than 
the  two  girls,  for  they  would  take  turns  often  for  re- 
maining at  home  and  keeping  Gabrielle  company. 
Arnold  sometimes  escorted  them,  sometimes  not,  the 
not  being  oftenest  when  it  was  Hermine's  turn  to  go  ; 
probably  he  was  afraid  of  any  act  on  his  part  being 
again  misconstrued,  and  forcing  him  into  a  false  posi- 
tion. The  girls  would  take  turns,  also,  about  going  to 
dinner ;  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  either  of  them  ever 
did  without  dinner,  but  that  they  would  by  turns  stay 
at  home  and  dine  with  Gabrielle ;  for  there  are  a  good 
many  small  miseries  which  no  doubt  belong  to  the 
minor  trials  of  life,  but  which  all  the  same  are  mis- 
eries, attached  to  life  at  a  watering-place.  There  is 
the  misery  of  having  every  day  to  walk  perhaps  ten 
minutes  to  your  dinner,  if  you  are  not  living  in  a 
hotel,  when  you  reach  your  place  at  table  hot  and 
dusty ;  or  the  misery  of  having  your  dinner  brought 
home  to  you  on  rainy  days,  when  everything  is  sure  to 
arrive  cold  and  greasy,  with  rain-water  in  the  soup, 
and  half  of  the  gravy  spilt,  and  more  than  half  of  the 
dessert  eaten  by  the  boy  or  girl,  as  the  case  may  be, 
who  is  acting  as  carrier.     And  there  are  yet  other 
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miseries ;  the  misery  of  having  your  clothes  ill-brushed 
and  your  boots  badly  cleaned — of  having  to  lock  your 
drawers  and  your  room  when  you  go  out,  and  then 
either  forgetting  the  key  in  the  lock,  or  losing  it  out  of 
doors,  and  of  finding  yourself  consequently  shut  out 
from  your  property  and  your  bed  when  you  come 
home ;  the  misery  of  discovering  that  you  have  in  your 
packing  forgotten  everything  that  you  needed  most, 
and  put  in  everything  that  you  wanted  least :  and  how- 
ever sanguine  your  nature  may  be,  these  miseries  com- 
bined will  detract  a  little  from  the  delights  of  fashion- 
able existence  in  a  watering-place. 

However  this  may  be,  Eeata  did  not  find  it  so ;  she 
made  light  of  the  miseries  :  she  had  not  forgotten  any- 
thing in  her  packing,  for  the  simple  reason  that  she 
had  very  few  things  to  pack ;  only  one  large  trunk  had 
she  brought  from  Mexico,  and  that  had  also  followed 
her  here,  containing  the  whole  of  her  not  extensive 
wardrobe,  and  she  was  reckless  about  keeping  drawers 
or  door  locked.  There  was  only  one  thing  that  she 
was  careful  of,  and  that  was  her  desk,  the  key  of  which 
she  always  carried  on  her  watch-chain,  by  the  side  of 
a  curious  silver  locket,  which  was  the  only  ornament 
she  wore.  She  was  jealously  watchful  of  her  desk; 
no  one  had  ever  seen  so  much  as  the  inside  of  it.  She 
kept  her  diary  there,  Gabrielle  knew;  but  what  more 
there  was  hidden  within  remained  a  mystery. 

She  did  not  make  much  use  of  her  diary  now,  in 
fact  she  had  only  opened  it  once  since  she  came  to 
D bad,  and  what  she  had  written  then  had  been 
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short.  Perhaps  it  was  because  the  pages  of  the  shabby 
green  leather  volume  were  wellnigh  filled  up  now;  for 
in  those  days  and  weeks  following  upon  that  fatal 
telegram,  she  had  written  pages  upon  pages,  till  now 
she  had  reached  the  last  event  chronicled  in  the  book, 
The  great  French  Revolution,  1789  1  and  there  were  but 
few  blank  pages  beyond.  Under  this  "  houleversement 
sanglante  de  la  Monarchie"  as  it  was  termed,  she  had 
written : — 

"I  should  like  never  to  leave  D bad,  it  is  so 

beautiful,  so  different  from  all  other  places ;  the 
sun  seems  to  shine  brighter  here,  and  the  scent  of  the 
pine-wood  is  so  sweet — far  sweeter  than  flowers.  .It 
gives  me  new  life,  and  makes  me  feel  light-hearted  and 
happy — happier  than  I  have  ever  felt  before.  It  would 
be  impossible  ever  to  be  sad  here." 

To-day  it  was  Eeata's  turn  to  walk,  and  to-day  hap- 
pened also  to  be  one  of  the  days  on  which  Arnold  was 
disposed  to  go  to  the  music.  The  gardens  were  very 
full ;  they  were  bowed  to  right  and  left  by  acquaint- 
ances, smiled  and  nodded  at  by  friends,  and  joined  by 
one  or  two  gentlemen. 

"  Voila  la  helle  Mexicaine/'  said  somebody  to  his 
neighbour.  The  person  addressed  was  a  tall,  dark- 
haired  man,  not  exactly  handsome,  but  decidedly  im- 
posing, and  well-bred-looking. 

"  Where  ? "  he  returned,  rather  indifferently. 

"  Over  there,"  explained  his  companion,  pointing 
out  the  party.  "  Don't  you  see  ?  lovely  girl  in  white, 
old  lady  with  bunches  of  curls,  Schwerendorf  by  name. 
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Wouldn't  mind  marrying  her  myself,  only  she  hasn't 
got  a  rap — lovely  girls  never  have." 

"  Schwerendorf ! "  interrupted  the  dark-haired  man, 
with  a  sudden  look  of  interest.  "  Is  that  the  lady  you 
are  speaking  of  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  other,  with  a  laugh ;  "  but  it  is  not 
the  old  lady  I  was  wanting  to  marry  ;  it's  the  young 
one — you  never  saw  such  eyes." 

"  Blue,  like  turquoises  ?  " 

"  Blue  !  not  a  bit  of  it !  dark  as  night." 

"  Oh  !  "  in  a  tone  of  disappointment. 

"  Splendidly  handsome !  there,  you  can  see  her  now  ; 
isn't  she  beautiful  ? " 

"  Yes,  lovely — at  least  I  didn't  look  at  her,"  said  the 
tall  man,  sincerely. 

"  I  do  believe  you  were  only  looking  at  the  old 
lady,"  laughed  his  friend,  chaffingly  ;  "  tastes  differ ; 
la  belle  Mexicaine  for  me  ! " 

Eeata,  under  Madame  de  Schwerendorf's  wing,  was 
passing  at  a  little  distance.  Arnold  was  not  with  them 
now — he  had  gone  off  to  talk  to  some  acquaintances, 
and  deliver  a  message  from  his  father  to  the  old  one- 
armed  General ;  and  by  Reata's  side  there  was  walking  a 
very  young  man  of  insignificant  appearance,  with  sandy 
hair,  and  a  smooth,  much -freckled  face.     This  was  no 

less  a  person  than  Prince  D ,  the  representative  of 

one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  country.  He  was  just 
barely  out  of  his  teens,  poor  boy,  and  had  lost  his  head 
and  heart  the  very  first  time  that  his  boiled  gooseberry 
eyes  (those  boiled  gooseberry  eyes  which  so  often  go 
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witli  a  freckled  face  and  sandy  hair)  met  Eeata's  dark 
ones.  But,  considering  the  over  -  tenderness  of  his 
youth,  and  the  muddled  state  of  his  head,  he  really 
bore  himself  wonderfully  well.  He  was  very  young, 
of  course,  and  very  plain,  but  his  youth  did  not  jar 
unpleasantly  as  youth  in  men  so  often  does,  and  he 
was  neither  shy,  nor  green,  nor  awkward,  nor  did  he 
try  to  appear  older  than  he  was.  He  was,  in  fact,  very 
amusing,  with  a  boyish  fond  of  humour  and  spirits  in 
him.  Prince  D possessed  also  more  solid  advan- 
tages beyond  his  title.  His  father  had  died  soon  after 
his  son's  birth,  leaving  him  fine  entailed  estates,  and  a 
large  fortune,  which  had  accumulated  during  the  leng 
minority.  Luckily,  or  unluckily,  for  him,  he  had  a 
vigilant  mother,  who  followed  him  about  step  by  step, 
in  mortal  terror  lest  he  should  throw  away  his  fortune 
and  title  upon  a  person  beneath  him.  She  had  marked 
with  growing  displeasure  and  uneasiness  her  son's 
attendance  on  the  beautiful  girl,  who  was  known  to 
be  only  a  poor  companion;  and  at  this  moment  the 
Princess  was  fanning  herself  violently,  and  throwing 
indignant  glances  towards  her  sandy-haired  son,  who 
conversed  gaily  with  Keata  in  his  squeaky  voice.  His 
voice  was  very  squeaky,  indeed  not  only  an  ordinary 
squeaky  voice,  but  one  of  those  cracked  unnaturally 
\\i^  falsetto  voices,  which  in  his  case  was  the  result  of 
taking  cold  at  that  critical  time  when  a  boy's  treble  is 
in  process  of  changing  to  a  man's  bass.  He  had  a  bass 
voice,  too,  when  he  chose  to  use  it — a  deep,  hoarse, 
growling  bass,  which  was  almost  worse  than  his  high 
VOL.  in.  D 
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voice ;  and  he  considerately  gave  people  their  choice 
of  his  two  voices.  He  had  given  Reata  her  choice 
to-day,  and  she  had  chosen  the  high  cracked  voice. 

"Do  you  know  the  name  you  go  by  here?"  the 
Prince,  who  had  overheard  a  word  or  two  of  conver- 
sation in  passing,  was  asking  Reata. 

''  No,"  she  answered,  looking  surprised  and  startled, 
with  inquiry  in  her  eyes.  "I  suppose  I  go  by  my 
usual  name  ? " 

"  Oh,  but  they  have  given  you  another  name  here  ; 
I  just  heard  somebody  saying  it  this  minute,  and  I 
have  heard  it  often  before." 

"  Tell  it  me,  then." 

"  Perhaps  you  would  not  like  it." 

"  Perhaps  not,  but  I  want  to  know." 

Pieata  did  not  like  it  much  when  she  was  told  that 
she  went  by  the  name  of  " la  belle  Mexicaine" 

"  It  sounds  as  if  I  were  being  shown  for  money,  like 
a  crocodile  with  two  heads,  or  a  monkey  with  eight 
legs." 

"  There  were  monkeys  with  eight  legs  in  your  forest, 
were  there  not  ? "  said  the  Prince,  soothingly. 

"If  you  laugh  at  my  forest  I  will  never  tell  you 
anything  more  about  it,"  answered  Eeata,  a  little  in- 
dignantly ;  "  I  will  never  again " 

"  Speak  to  me,"  suggested  the  Prince. 

"  No,  I  shall  have  to  speak  to  you,  I  suppose,  but 
you  shall  not  hear  anything  more  about  the  humming- 
birds ;  and  certainly  not  about  the  monkeys  you  have 
insulted." 
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"  But  I  assure  you,  Fraulein  Eeata,  I  did  not  in  the 
least  mean  it  as  an  insult.  I  have  always  had  a  spe- 
cial hankering  after  animals  that  have  got  more  than 
their  due  share  of  limbs ;  it  is  a  pleasant  change — don't 
you  think  so  ?  The  greatest  grief  of  my  childhood 
was  not  being  allowed  to  go  and  see  a  five-legged  pig 
at  the  fair.  I  sobbed  myself  to  sleep,  I  remember, 
because  my  mother  thought  the  exhibition  too  vulgar, 
and  possibly  demoralising  at  my  tender  age.  My 
mother  was  always  very  careful  of  me,"  he  concluded, 
with  a  sigh. 

"Your  mother  was  quite  right,"  said  Eeata,  de- 
murely. "  It  would  have  been  very  bad  for  a  little 
boy  like  you;  it  might  have  frightened  you  into  a  fit." 

"  I  should  need  to  have  had  a  good  many  fits  at  that 
rate,  for  many  is  the  five-legged  pig  I  have  seen  since ; 
I  never  lose  an  opportunity  in  that  way  when  I  can 
help  it :  but  I  don't  think  I  ever  quite  got  over  that 
first  disappointment ;  it  only  served  to  foster  my  pro- 
pensity for  monsters.  I  can't  bear  anything  that  is  like 
anything  else ;  and  I  can't  stand  people  that  are  made 
in  batches.  I  have  caught  myself  wishing  sometimes 
that  so-and-so  had  his  nose  in  the  middle  of  his  fore- 
head, just  to  give  him  a  little  character,  or  had  three 
eyes  instead  of  two  by  way  of  a  change  !  " 

"  And  what  change  would  you  be  kind  enough  to 
suggest  for  me?"  asked  Eeata,  laughing  up  at  him. 

Of  all  her  acquaintances  here  she  found  Prince  D 

the  pleasantest,  and  got  on  best  with  him,  because  of 
all  the  men  who  dangled  after  her  he  was  the  least 
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tiresome,  and  the  least  obtrusively  seutimental.  He 
was  not  a  grown-up  man  at  all  in  her  eyes  ;  he  was  an 
amusing  boy,  who  admired  her  very  much — she  would 
need  to  have  been  blind  not  to  see  that — but  who  was 
far  too  young  to  be  seriously  in  love. 

"  Ought  I  to  have  my  mouth  at  the  back  of  my 
head,  or  what,  to  make  me  different  from  other 
people?" 

"  You  are  different  from  other  people,"  said  the 
young  man,  growing  serious,  and  strangling  a  sigh. 

"  Well,  then,  in  yourself  ? "  put  in  Eeata,  quickly, 
to  avert  any  impending  sign  of  sentiment. 

"  Oh,  I  should  like  plenty  changes  in  myself,  but  it 
is  no  use  wishing  ;  and  at  any  rate,  it  is  a  consolation 
to  know  that  I  am  too  decidedly  ugly  to  belong  to  a 
batch." 

And  Eeata  readily  agreed  with  him  that  the  con- 
solation must  be  great.  From  this  very  personal  sub- 
ject they  went  on  to  talk  of  more  general  ones. 

"You  were  not  at  the  ball  yesterday,"  said  the 
Prince,  trying  to  infuse  a  very  delicate  shade  of  re- 
proach into  his  voice. 

"  Very  true ;  how  observant  of  you !  but  we  are 
going  to  be  at  the  ball  on  the  20th,  you  know." 

"  Do  you  really  give  me  hopes  for  then  ? " 

"  Yes,  really  ;  it  is  almost  settled.  You  know,"  she 
went  on  with  some  hesitation,  "  that  —  that  —  Baron 
Otto  Bodenbach  is  coming  with  his  bride  in  a  day  or 
two.  We  shall  be  a  very  large  party.  I  wonder  if  I 
can  dance,  by  the  by  ?     I  know  I  can  by  myself,  in 
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the  forest  over  the  moss — but  in  a  ball-room  it  will  be 
different,  I  suppose ;  I  have  never  been  at  a  ball." 

The  Prince  was  on  the  point  of  beginning  to  launch 
into  confident  assertions  when  an  interruption  came ; 
they  got  entangled  with  a  party  of  acquaintances,  they 
stood  still  for  a  moment  talking,  they  moved  on  again 
in  a  changed  order.     Arnold  had  joined  them  again. 

"  Your  mother  is  looking  for  you  everywhere,  Prince," 
he  said  to  the  young  man,  with  unnecessary  empresse- 
ment ;  and  the  Prince,  catching  sight  of  his  mother's 
outspread  black  fan  close  at  hand,  made  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  and  resigned  himself  to  filial  obedience ;  while 
the  old  Princess,  having  extricated  her  son  from  \he 
ranks  of  danger,  moved  off,  \vith  a  coldly  patronising 
smile  to  the  party,  drawing  her  son  in  tow. 

As  they  walked  on  again,  Madame  de  Schwerendorf 
began  screwing  out  her  neck  to  its  greatest  power  of 
elongation,  which  was  not  very  much. 

"  My  dear,"  she  whispered  in  an  excited  sotto  voce, 
"  such  a  chance ;  I  declare  it  is  he,  and  he  is  coming 
towards  us.  If  I  had  known,  I  should  certainly  have 
asked  you  to  stay  at  home  to-day." 

"  Who  ?  why  ?  "  asked  Eeata,  bewildered. 

"  Hush,  not  so  loud,  pour  Vamour  de  Dicu !  I 
would  not  for  worlds  have  people  think  that  I  am 
trying  to  catch  him — quelle  idde  !  And  there  is  dear 
Arnold  close  by  too,  and  he  might  take  it  amiss — I 
wish  I  knew  what  was  the  right  thing  to  do." 

Meanwhile  a  tall,  dark-haired  man,  of  distinguished 
appearance,  was  making  his  way  towards  the  party. 
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"  And  to  think  that  Hermine  is  sitting  quietly  at 
home  stitching  at  those  pocket-handkerchiefs.  Quelle 
id4e  !  "  continued  Madame  de  Schwerendorf  to  Eeata, 
in  a  breathless  whisper.  The  tall  man  came  up,  bowed, 
was  introduced  to  Reata  as  Count  Stayn,  and  then  ac- 
companied them  down  the  gardens,  walking  at  Madame 
de  Schwerendorf  s  side. 

"  I  hope  Fraulein  Hermine  is  quite  well  ? "  he  in- 
quired, with  a  look  of  grave  interest. 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you.  It  is  such  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise to  see  you  here,  Count  Stayn,"  and  the  old  lady 
had  some  difficulty  in  restraining  herself  from  shaking 
her  two  bunches  of  curls  right  into  the  Count's  face. 

The  Count  smiled  quietly  to  himself;  and  Madame  de 
Schwerendorf,  afraid  of  having  said  too  much,  glanced 
anxiously  at  Arnold.  Was  he  looking  displeased  ? 
IS'o,  Arnold  was  not  looking  displeased  at  all ;  and  the 
unreasonable  mother  felt  relieved  and  provoked  all  at 
once. 

"  Who  is  that  gentleman  ?  and  why  is  Madame  de 
Schwerendorf  so  excited  ? "  Eeata  asked  Arnold,  as  they 
walked  behind  the  others. 

"  It  is  Count  Stayn,"  explained  Arnold  ;  "  and  I  be- 
lieve they  met  him  at  T this  spring." 

"■  I  think  I  understand,"  said  Eeata,  savin Ef  her 
thought  out  loud. 

"  What  do  you  understand  ?  " 

"  He  wants  to  marry  Hermine,"  she  said,  still  pur- 
suing her  own  train  of  ideas  ;  and  then  she  started,  and 
raised  her  eyes  to  him  suddenly  to  see  if  he  had  heard 
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her,  and  were  angry :  it  was  rather  the  same  sort  of  look 
that  Madame  de  Schwerendorf  had  turned  upon  him  a 
minute  ago,  only  that  a  look  coming  from  watery  green 
eyes  and  from  the  depths  of  glorious  dark  ones  can 
never  be  the  same  thing.  Arnold  bent  down  a  little 
to  meet  her  look,  and  if  there  had  been  no  displeasure 
in  his  face  before,  there  was  pleasure  in  it  now ;  and 
Eeata  looked  down  as  quickly  as  she  had  looked  up, 
with  a  bright  crimson  tint  showing  through  the  creamy 
whiteness  of  her  skin. 

It  was  on  a  sultry  afternoon,  with  heavy  thunder- 
clouds hanging  in  the  sky,  that  the  newly  -  married 

couple  arrived  at  D bad.     It  was  not  to  be  more 

than  a  flying  visit,  of  a  week  at  most — ^just  enough 
to  let  the  bride  get  acquainted  with  her  new  rela- 
tions— and  then  they  were  to  go  back  to  Vienna,  and 
get  settled  in  their  temporary  home,  a  comfortable, 
luxuriously-fitted-up  villa,  w^hich  Halka's  father  had 
engaged  for  them  for  the  coming  half-year,  that  they 
might  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the  great  Vienna  Ex- 
hibition. 

The  Baron  was  enchanted  with  his  daughter-in-law, 
and  Gabrielle  said  she  was  enchanted  too,  although 
she  did  not  feel  somehow  quite  at  her  ease  when  alone 
in  her  presence. 

When  Halka  first  stepped  out  of  the  carriage  in  her 
light  silver-grey  travelling  dress,  Eeata,  watching  her 
from  the  window,  decided  at  once  that  she  was  less 
good-looking  than  in  her  photograph — that  in  fact  she 
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was  really  not  good-looking  at  all ;  but  the  discovery 
did  not  bring  her  any  special  gratification.  Otto's 
bride  was  welcome  to  be  as  handsome  as  she  chose. 
Otto  busied  himself  very  much  with  getting  the  things 
out  of  the  carriage ;  and  when,  finally,  the  last  packet 
was  got  out,  and  there  was  no  more  pretext  for  keep- 
ing turned  away,  he  did  not  respond  much  to  his 
father's  effusive  congratulations. 

There  was  somebody  else  in  the  carriage,  or  rather 
there  had  been  somebody  else,  for  he  had  been  the  first 
to  jump  out — it  was  Langenfeld.  Langenfeld  in  high 
health  and  spirits,  showing  his  white  teeth,  as  he 
always  did  when  pleasantly  excited,  whom  Otto  had 
come  across  in  Vienna,  wandering  about  rather  discon- 
solately, trying  to  improve  his  mind  by  daily  visits  to 
the  great  Exhibition.  It  was  after  his  third  or  fourth 
visit  that  Otto  stumbled  upon  him,  standing  in  hope- 
less perplexity  before  the  model  of  a  projected  cannon, 
which  was  expected  to  do  wonders  of  wholesale  destruc- 
tion in  future  warfare. 

"  Holloa,  Langenfeld  !  what  are  you  doing  here  1 " 

"  On  leave  ;  providentially  half  of  the  squadron  got 
symptoms  of  cholera  directly  after  you  left,  so  the 
manoeuvres  are  to  go  to  the  wall,  heaven  be  praised ! 
and  I  am  tasting  liberty." 

"  You  were  not  looking  much  like  enjoying  liberty 
when  I  came  up." 

1^0 ;  Langenfeld  confessed  frankly  that  he  was  not 
enjoying  his  liberty  as  much  as  he  had  expected.  The 
Exhibition  was  a  very  fine  thing,  but  hard  to  under- 
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stand ;  people  expected  yon  to  know  about  everything, 
and  asked  questions,  &c.,  and  there  was  no  other  fun 
except  the  circus  to  be  got  at  that  time  of  the  year ; 
"  and  one  can't  be  at  the  circus  all  day,"  he  concluded, 
pathetically.     So  finally,  when  Otto  said  he  was  going 

to  D bad  next  day,  and  proposed  that  his  comrade 

should  accompany  him,  Langenfeld,  to  whom  any  plan 
which  promised  excitement  was  like  water  to  a  thirsty 
land,  literally  jumped  at  the  idea ;  and  this  is  the  way 
in  which  he  came  to  be  in  the  carriage,  and  to  leap  out 
of  it  before  anybody  else.  Perhaps  Otto  had  pressed 
him  with  rather  extra  warmth,  in  order  to  get  hold 
of  a  decent  excuse  for  breaking  the  monotony  of  tfie 
honeymoon  tete-d-tetes.  This  is  not  meant  to  imply 
that  Otto  did  not  get  on  well  with  his  wife ;  but  he 
got  on  best  with  her  in  society ;  she  was  always  so  sure 
to  do  and  say  the  right  things,  and  to  fill  her  position 
with  such  perfect  grace,  that  no  husband  in  his  place 
could  have  failed  to  be  proud  of  her.  But  when  a 
man  is  alone  with  his  wife,  it  does  not  matter  so  much 
whether  she  always  does  and  says  the  right  things — 
in  fact,  the  wrong  things  are  usually  the  pleasantest. 
Besides,  Otto  had  had  so  many  tete-d-tetes  with  Halka 
during  the  last  winter,  and  there  had  then  been  the 
charm  of  danger,  which  now  there  was  not. 

It  was  only  after  Halka  had  got  through  the  greet- 
ings of  her  father-in-law  and  Gabrielle,  that  in  turning 
round  she  caught  a  first  sight  of  Eeata ;  she  was  for  a 
moment  surprised  and  puzzled — surprised  at  her  beauty, 
puzzled  how  to  account  for  her  existence.     There  was 
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no  surprise  on  her  face,  however,  only  calm  inquiry,  as 
she  looked  towards  the  Baron  for  explanation.     An 
introduction  followed,  and  from  the  Baron's  incoherent 
stammering,  Halka  was  only  able  to  gather  something 
about  "dear  cousin  Olivia"  and  "Mexico."      At  the 
word   Mexico,   which   was   the   most   distinctly   pro- 
nounced in  the  jumble,  Halka  raised  her  head,  and 
gave  Eeata  a  quick  piercing  glance  from  her  glassy 
grey  eyes.     If  she  had  come  from  Mexico,  then  prob- 
ably Otto  must  know  her  too,  and  why  has  he  not 
mentioned  her  name  ?     And  then  with  a  sudden,  fast- 
creeping,  freezing  suspicion,  and  a  pang  of  inward  jeal- 
ousy, she  felt  that  there  might  well  be  reasons  for  his 
silence.      She  had  not  forgotten  the  episode  of  the 
sketch-book,  and  this  girl  had  long  black  hair.     All 
this  passed  through  Halka's  mind  very  quickly  as  she 
shook   hands,   and   made   a   commonplace  remark  to 
Pieata.      From  Eeata's   face,  she   had   looked  at  her 
husband's  instinctively — Otto  had  come  into  the  room, 
but  he  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  light,  so  that 
she  could  not  see  his  face  for  a  moment ;  in  the  next 
she  had  seen  it,  and  had  seen  that  it  was  paler  than 
the  dust  of  the  journey  need  have  made  it,  and  she  felt 
no  more  doubt  now  that  the  girl  before  her  must  be 
her  most  mortal  enemy. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  happy  couple  the  Boden- 
bachs'  life  was  gayer  than  ever ;  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  fuss  made  about  the  Polish  bride,  who  was  not 
beautiful,  but  who  dressed  herself  with  such  matchless 
taste.     Every  d^gante  in  the  place  burned  with  envy 
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at  the  richly  simple,  elegantly  careless  toilets  in  which 
she  daily  appeared.  They  studied  the  fall  of  her  trains 
with  opera- glasses  from  the  windows,  and  exhausted 
their  eyesight  in  endeavouring  to  decipher  where  the 
exact  charm  of  her  dresses  lay,  which  put  their  Vienna 
and  Paris  costumes  into  shade.  Halka,  calmly  aware 
of  it  all,  sauntered  along  the  promenade  on  her  hand- 
some husband's  arm.  They  were  welcome  to  study 
her  train  as  much  as  they  liked,  for  they  would  never 
hit  it  off — ^just  as  little  as  she  could  ever  make  herself 
beautiful,  like  that  dark- eyed  girl,  that  Mexican  com- 
panion, whom  she  hated  with  blind  jealousy. 

Otto  and  his  bride  were  a  model  couple,  and  Olto 
was  a  model  bridegroom — always  by  her  side  in  pub- 
lic, attentive  and  considerate,  but  not  demonstrative. 
There  is  no  form  of  vulgarity  so  unpleasant  as  that  of 
a  tender  couple — a  couple,  that  is  to  say,  who  obtrude 
their  tenderness  into  public  notice ;  it  is  only  one  de- 
gree less  irritating  (I  am  not  even  sure  that  it  is  that) 
than  a  publicly  quarrelsome  couple,  and  it  is  more 
ridiculous. 

With  her  new  relations  Halka  got  on  as  well  as  she 
did  in  society ;  she  was  just  the  sort  of  woman  whom 
the  Baron  would  have  wished  for  his  youngest  son.  He 
admired  her  tact,  and  her  demeanour,  and  high-breed- 
ing ;  but  if  the  Baron  had  spoken  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  he  too,  like  his  daughter,  would 
have  confessed  to  a  certain  feeling  of  discomfort  at  the 
times  when  he  found  himself  alone  with  his  fair  daugh- 
ter-in-law.  A  person  who  seemed  as  if  she  could  never 
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under  any  circumstances  get  flurried,  or  lose  her  head 
or  her  temper,  could  not  be  quite  congenial  to  the  old 
Baron's  easily  flustered  temperament.  With  Hermine, 
Halka  was  quietly  courteous,  without  being  warm ; 
with  Eeata  she  was  more  coldly  courteous,  on  the  few 
occasions  when  she  found  herself  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge her  existence — as  a  general  rule,  it  suited  her 
better  to  ignore  it.  She  was  able  to  spend  a  whole 
afternoon  in  the  same  room  as  Eeata,  joining  in  the 
same  conversation  with  her,  and  yet  seemingly  over- 
looking her  presence  —  seemingly  unaware  of  it ;  al- 
though no  one  like  Halka  watched  her  every  move- 
ment, and  listened  to  her  every  word,  with  such  vigi- 
lance, the  vigilance  of  watchful  jealousy. 

To  a  close  observer.  Otto  was  in  manner  restless 
and  changeable ;  gayer  sometimes  than  the  occasion 
demanded,  with  sudden  shades  of  moodiness  coming 
unprovoked  over  him.  It  was  never  very  startling,  only 
subtle  shades,  which  few  people  marked ;  but  Arnold 
marked  them,  and  so  did  Halka.  Eeata  might  have 
marked  them  too,  only  that  her  mind  was  full  of  other 
things. 

It  was  three  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  happy 
couple  that  the  whole  party  were  sitting  down  by  the 
side  of  the  river.  They  were  a  large  party — Otto,  Halka, 
Madame  de  Schwerendorf,  Eeata,  Arnold,  the  Prince, 
Langenfeld,  Hermine  and  her  attendant  Count.  The 
Count  had  been  very  attendant  indeed,  ever  since  his 

appearance  at  D bad.      He  paid  Hermine  every 

attention  which  it  is  considered  correct  for  a  gentle- 
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man  to  pay  to  a  lady  whom  he  admires,  and  hopes  to 
make  his  wife.  But  although  he  was  so  very  correct 
and  well-regulated  in  his  demeanour,  Count  Stayn  was 
not  a  mere  man  of  the  world,  wishing  merely  to  find  a 
suitable  wife  and  settle  down.  He  really  had  a  heart, 
and  he  really  was  in  love,  very  much  in  love,  with 
Hermine.  In  her  he  had  found  his  ideal  of  what  a 
German  woman  should  be.  Being  very  dark  himself, 
he  always  admired  very  fair-haired  women.  Dark 
women  might  be  beautiful,  he  supposed,  but  not  for 
him.  Eeata  was  beautiful,  he  supposed,  because  every- 
body said  so,  but  he  could  not  see  it.  Dark  eyes  had 
not  the  power  to  enthral  him.  He  could  not  under- 
stand how  any  man  in  his  senses  could  prefer  that 
slight  pale  dark  creature  to  the  glorious  Hermine, 
golden-haired,  blue-eyed,  rosy  and  milky,  calm  and 
stately,  as  a  German  woman  should  be.  There  was 
also  another  young  lady  of  the  party  beyond  the  usual 
number,  a  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Melanie,  whose 
father,  having  no  taste  for  chaperonage,  had  judiciously 
palmed  her  off  on  to  Madame  de  Schwerendorf's  care. 
Fraulein  Melanie  could  be  best  described  by  saying  that 
every  one  of  her  limbs  or  features,  which  should  have 
been  large,  was  small,  and  every  other  which  should 
have  been  small  was  large  ;  such  was  at  least  the  gen- 
eral impression  conveyed.  She  had  small  eyes,  puny 
eyebrows,  narrow  shoulders,  short  hair ;  while  she 
rejoiced  in  a  wide  mouth,  thick  nose,  large  ears,  and 
enormous  hands  and  feet. 
It  was  a  splendid  afternoon,  with  mellow  evening  tints 
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beginning  to  creep  over  the  world ;  the  party  had  dis- 
persed a  little  on  reaching  the  river's  side,  each  having 
chosen  a  seat  according  to  his  or  her  individual  taste. 
Reata  had  not  sat  down  at  all  yet ;  she  was  springing 
about  the  rocks,  gathering  large  clumps  of  forget-me- 
nots,  bidding  defiance  to  possible  water-snakes — the 
Prince  springing  about  after  her,  holding  the  surplus  of 
forget-me-nots,  and  Langenfeld  close  behind,  cane  in 
hand,  ready  to  annihilate  the  first  water-snake  that 
should  glide  across  the  stones,  or  push  its  head  out  of 
the  long  grasses  that  grew  between  them.  Arnold, 
standing  at  the  edge,  watched  them  with  a  frown,  and 
switched  off  the  heads  of  the  innocent  forget-me-nots 
within  reach.  Otto,  standing  in  the  shadow  of  the 
fir-trees,  watched  the  whole  picture  with  a  still  deeper 
frown,  that  was  almost  a  scowl. 

"  There,  I  have  got  enough  forget-me-nots  now,"  said 
Reata  to  Langenfeld.  "  Let  us  come  up — I  am  going 
to  arrange  them  ;  every  one  who  likes  can  have 
bouquets." 

"  And  I  deserve  the  first  and  the  largest,"  said  Lang- 
enfeld, as  he  gave  her  his  hand  up  the  rocks.  She 
met  Arnold's  eyes  fixed  upon  her  gravely. 

"  They  are  all  going  to  be  exactly  the  same  size," 
she  explained.  "  No  one  shall  have  a  larger  one  than 
any  one  else,  except  Gabrielle ;  poor  Gabrielle  deserves 
the  most." 

As  she  put  her  foot  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  her 
watch-chain  caught  upon  a  little  straggling  branch  of 
a  bush;  she  felt  a  tug,  and  then  some  small  object 
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went  clattering  down  the  stones  towards  the  water's 
edge. 

"  Oh,  my  locket ! "  she  cried  out,  making  a  frantic 
grab  after  it ;  "  can  nobody  save  it  for  me  ?  my  father's 
picture," — and  she  grew  red,  and  then  white  all  at 
once. 

Langenfeld  was  already  descending  at  a  neck-break- 
ing rate,  pursuing  the  silver  locket  as  it  went  bounding 
from  stone  to  stone.  Arnold  was  before  him — he  had 
been  nearer  from  the  first ;  he  made  two  strides,  and 
plunged  in  his  arm  to  the  frothy  water,  just  as  the 
locket,  with  one  last  bound,  plumped  into  the  river 
and  disappeared. 

"  Oh,  it  is  gone  ! "  Eeata  cried,  in  despair,  wringing 
her  hands,  and  the  tears  standing  in  her  eyes.  "  I  am 
so  sorry ! " 

Halka  had  risen  from  the  tree-stump,  and  had  come 
towards  the  scene  of  action.  She  had  seen  the  disturb- 
ance on  Eeata's  face,  and  heard  it  in  her  voice,  and 
some  instinct  of  curiosity,  a  curiosity  which  sprang 
from  nothing  but  a  vague  suspicion,  moved  her  to 
draw  nearer. 

"  It  is  not  gone  ! "  shouted  Arnold,  withdrawing  his 
dripping  sleeve  from  the  water,  and  holding  up  half  of 
the  silver  locket ;  the  hinge  had  sprung  asunder  in  the 
violent  descent. 

"  Oh,  but  the  other  half,  the  one  with  the  picture," 
she  called  back.  He  was  feeling  for  it  already  under 
the  frothy  surface,  and  drew  it  out  after  a  minute. 

The  portrait,  which  this  accident  had  left  unclosed, 
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and  whicli  Arnold  of  course  could  not  fail  seeing, 
was  that  of  an  elderly  gentleman,  painted  on  ivory, 
very  faded  and  weak  already,  and  rendered  still  more 
so  by  this  involuntary  immersion  into  the  watery 
element. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said,  warmly,  as  he  put  her 
damaged  property  into  her  hands. 

"  I  have  seen  that  face  somewhere  before,"  remarked 
Arnold,  reflectively. 

"  'No,  you  have  not,"  Eeata  said,  almost  fiercely, 
turning  red  under  the  quietly  scrutinising  gaze  of 
Halka's  eyes,  which  she  felt  upon  her  face,  and  looking 
round  her  with  an  air  of  disquietude  at  seeing  herself 
an  object  of  general  attention ;  for  Hermine,  perhaps 
glad  of  an  occasion  for  breaking  off  conversation  with 
her  devoted  Count,  had  risen  and  come  near  to  look 
at  the  locket,  and  the  Count  had  risen  also,  not  to 
look  at  the  locket,  but  to  remain  near  Hermine.  He, 
at  all  events,  had  not  had  enough  conversation  yet. 

"  It  is  not  very  likely  that  you  should  ever  have  met 
my  father,"  Eeata  said,  recovering  herself,  and  speaking 
more  quietly. 

"  I  have  seen  that  face  before,  or  some  one  very  like 
it,"  repeated  Arnold ;  "  but  I  cannot  remember  where." 

"  Is  it  so  very  unlikely,  after  all,  that  Arnold  should 
have  met  your  father  ? "  inquired  Halka,  with  polite 
contradiction.     "  He  was  a  German,  was  he  not  ? " 

"Yes,  but  he  lived  in  Mexico,  and  Baron  Arnold 
has  never  been  in  Mexico." 

"  But   Otto  has  been  in   Mexico ; "    Halka's    face 
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brightened  with  a  faint  tinge  of  animation.     "  Perhaps 
he  would  recognise  the  face." 

"  I  shall  not  give  him  the  chance,"  Eeata  answered, 
coldly;  and  she  slipped  the  broken  locket  into  the 
safe  harbour  of  her  pocket. 

"  Oh,  just  as  you  choose,  of  course.  Mr  Lackenegg's 
face  can  hardly  be  of  very  much  interest  to  us." 

"It  is  getting  cold  here  by  the  water.  We  had 
better  be  going  home,  Halka,"  said  Otto,  provoked  at 
the  way  he  had  been  put  aside.  Halka  did  find  it 
cool ;  and  she  would  have  been  very  glad  to  get  home, 
but  curiosity  and  suspicion  were  awakened  within  her, 
and  she  felt  averse  to  leaving  Eeata  out  of  her  sight 
just  now.  She  had  disliked  her  before  for  her  own 
sake ;  and  now  there  was  a  new  interest  in  the  idea 
that  there  might  be  something — some  shadow  upon 
Reata's  name,  or  some  secret  in  her  life — which  might 
be  found  out,  and  serve  to  lower  her.  If  Eeata  has  a 
secret,  let  her  beware  of  this  woman's  jealous  eyes, 
which  will  seek  to  unravel  it  and  drag  it  to  light. 

They  all  sat  down  again  on  the  stones  in  a  scattered 
group.  Eeata  picked  up  her  forget-me-nots,  which 
she  had  dropped  in  her  fright — or  rather  Langenfeld 
picked  them  up  for  her — and  she  began  to  make  them 
up  into  little  bunches. 

There  was  a  shade  of  constraint  on  the  party 
since  the  episode  of  the  locket,  and  conversation  was 
languid. 

The  river  bubbled  and  frothed  at  their  feet,  and 
kept  up  a  running  conversation  of  its  own  with  the 
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air.  !N"ow  and  then  a  trout  made  a  jump  from  the 
water  at  some  fly  that  danced  gaily  on  the  surface, 
and  sank  down  with  a  tiny  splash,  and  only  a 
few  eddying  circles  to  mark  the  spot  where  it  had 
risen.  A  couple  of  water-ousels  were  calling  to  each, 
other  from  the  banks  in  their  shrill  pipy  voices ;  and 
the  deep  shadow  of  the  pine-trees,  growing  longer  but 
fainter,  lengthened  and  lengthened  and  spread  around; 
and  the  sun  died  away  from  one  ruddy  trunk  after 
another. 

Presently  the  conversation  turned  upon  riding. 

"  What  a  pretty  horse  you  have  got.  Prince ! "  said 
Eeata.     "  I  saw  it  this  morning." 

"I  am  so  delighted  that  you  like  anything  that 
belongs  to  me.  I  always  thought  him  rather  ugly 
myself ;  but  I  shall  begin  to  admire  him  from  to-day. 
I  will  put  a  knot  upon  my  pocket-handkerchief  in 
order  to  remember." 

"  Perhaps  you  would  like  him  to  have  another  leg 
or  so,"  Eeata  suggested.  "You  would  be  sure  to 
admire  him  then." 

Madame  de  Schwerendorf  looked  shocked ;  Praulein 
Melanie  laughed  loudly,  without  quite  knowing  why ; 
Halka  raised  her  eyebrows  imperceptibly ;  Arnold  drew 
his  eyebrows  together  very  perceptibly,  and  threw  a 
piece  of  stick  at  one  of  the  water-ousels.  There  evi- 
dently was  a  joke  between  those  two  which  no  one 
else  understood. 

"There  are  such  delightful  rides  here,"  went  on 
the  Prince,  eagerly,  and  using  his  growling  bass,  as 
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he  always  did  when  he  wanted  to  be  particularly  im- 
pressive. "  If  you  would  only  accept  the  loan  of  one 
of  my  horses  we  might  make  up  a  party,  and  explore 
that  ruin  further  up  the  valley." 

"Yes,  I  should  have  liked  it,"  said  Eeata;  "but  I 
have  got  no  habit." 

"Perhaps  Fraulein  Lackenegg  has  another  reason," 
said  Halka,  turning  suavely  to  Eeata.  All  this  time 
she  had  been  inwardly  writhing  with  rage  at  all  this 
fuss  which  was  being  made  about  this  girl.  She  did 
not  see  why  she  should  have  a  prince  crouching  at  her 
feet  in  this  absurd  fashion,  and  offering  her  horses. 
"  Perhaps  you  cannot  ride  ? " 

"  Ask  your  husband  if  you  want  to  know,"  flashed 
out  Eeata,  temper  getting  the  better  of  prudence  ;  and 
if  Halka's  suspicions  had  needed  confirmation,  they 
were  confirmed  now. 

"  Probably  he  will  not  remember.  He  did  not  even 
mention  having  seen  you  in  Mexico." 

"  I  daresay  not,"  said  Eeata,  under  her  breath  and 
between  her  set  teeth ;  and  with  another  pang  Halka 
felt  that  her  own  words  recoiled  upon  herself  with  a 
sharper  sting. 

"We  really  must  be  going  home,"  exclaimed  Ma- 
dame de  Schwerendorf,  starting  to  her  feet,  in  nervous 
dread  of  something  unpleasant.  "  You  have  done  with 
your  flowers,  have  you  not,  my  dear  ? " 

"  Oh  yes,  quite  done,"  said  Eeata,  starting.  She  had 
all  but  forgotten  the  flowers,  that  were  lying  in  a  blue 
heap  on  her  lap.     She  gathered  them  up  quickly,  and 
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began  distributing  them  round  to  Madame  de  Schwer- 
endorf,  to  Hermine,  to  Fraulein  Melanie,  to  Halka. 
Halka  took  hers  as  readily  as  the  others  did.  She 
would  have  much  preferred  trampling  it  under  foot, 
as  coming  from  Eeata;  but  blue  was  her  favourite 
colour,  and  forget-me-nots  are  blue.  And  so  Halka 
took  the  little  bunch  with  a  smile,  and  stuck  it  into 
the  front  of  her  dress. 

The  ladies  were  all  provided  with  forget-me-nots 
now.  It  was  the  gentlemen's  turn.  The  Prince  put 
out  his  hand  with  a  half-imploring,  half-injured  air. 
Langenfeld  came  down  the  rocks  quickly,  declaring  he 
would  not  be  the  last.  Otto  followed  more  slowly. 
Suddenly  it  flashed  upon  Eeata's  mind  that  she 
would  have  to  give  flowers  to  Otto  as  well  as  to  the 
others.  That  would  never  do.  She  sprang  forward, 
and  tumbled  all  the  remaining  bouquets  down  into 
the  running  water,  declaring  that  the  gentlemen 
did  not  need  flowers.  Splash,  splash,  the  little 
blue  bunches  dropped  in,  and  sailed  along  quickly 
or  slowly,  as  the  water  caught  them.  There  was  an 
outcry.  Langenfeld  and  the  Prince  went  racing  down 
the  rocks,  fishing  out  the  bunches  of  draggled  flowers 
with  their  hands — pursuing  them  down  the  stream, 
laughing  and  growing  excited  over  the  chase,  like  a 
couple  of  schoolboys  as  they  were.  Ficha  and  Ch^ri, 
always  ready  for  any  excitement,  went  careering  along 
the  bank,  barking  at  the  little  blue  spots  as  they  were 
drifted  past  on  the  foamy  surface.  Arnold  also  looked 
after  the  flowers  as  they  sailed  away ;  but  he  "did  not 
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pursue  them  or  run  races  for  them.     Arnold  could 
hardly  be  called  a  schoolboy. 

As  they  walked  home  the  Prince  began  looking 
about  him  nervously.  He  had  a  great  number  of  wet 
forget-me-nots  in  his  button-hole,  and  was  walking 
at  Keata's  side.     At  her  other  side  was  Arnold. 

"  Are  you  looking  for  your  mother  ? "  asked  Eeata. 

"  It  is  more  likely  that  your  mother  is  looking  for 
you,"  said  Arnold,  emphatically. 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is,"  the  Prince  acquiesced,  with  a 
sigh,  "  Bless  me,  if  I  don't  see  a  black  fan  moving 
over  there,  and  I  have  not  asked  you  yet  about  the 
ball !     The  plans  are  not  changed  yet,  I  hope  ? "         * 

**  No,  not  that  I  know  of,"  returned  Eeata. 

"What  are  you  going  to  wear,  Fraulein  Lacken- 
egg  ?  "  inquired  Melanie,  who  had  come  up  with 
Madame  Schwerendorf  "I  am  going  to  wear  green- 
and-gold,  with  a  wreath  of  acorns." 

The  gentlemen  looked  startled  at  this  announce- 
ment, and  Halka  shuddered  slightly. 

"  AVhat  are  you  going  to  wear  ? " 

"I  have  not  got  the  slightest  notion  what  I  shall 
wear.  Very  likely  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  at  the 
last  moment,  for  want  of  a  ball-dress." 

"  But,  my  dear,  pour  V amour  de  Dieu,  what  do  you 
mean  ?  You  must  think  seriously.  It  is  high  time. 
Hermine  has  got  half  her  flounces  hemmed  already.  You 
really  must  decide  at  once  what  you  are  going  to  wear." 

"  Put  on  that  white  dress  you  wore  at  Steinbilhl,  the 
day  you  gathered  all  those  red  roses,  and  take  a  bunch 
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of  them  in  your  hand,"  said  Arnold,  suddenly  and  jerk- 
ily, not  looking  at  Eeata.  She  raised  her  eyes  towards 
him  in  surprise,  and  a  great  thrill  ran  through  her  and 
shook  her  gently.  Langenfeld  and  the  Prince  looked 
at  each  other,  and  their  eyes  met  in  discomfiture. 

"  That  would  hardly  do,"  she  answered,  endeavouring 
to  speak  lightly.  "  My  poor  dress  was  not  considered 
good  enough  for  the  gardens,  and  would  not  be  admit- 
ted into  the  ball-room,  I  fear ;  but  I  shall  have  to  wear 
white  or  black,  on  account  of  my  mourning ;  and  I 
should  like  some  red  roses,  only  I  don't  know  where  I 
should  get  them." 

"  You  will  allow  me  to  get  them  for  you,"  said  the 
Prince,  imploringly.  "  I  can  undertake  to  procure  as 
Many  as  you  like." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Eeata,  simply :  but  Arnold  did 
not  look  as  much  delighted  as  the  ready  adoption  of 
his  plan  of  toilet  would  have  seemed  to  justify. 

"  And  what  may  I  be  allowed  to  procure  ? "  Langen- 
feld asked,  with  a  rueful  expression  of  face.  "  Surely 
I  might  have  got  at  least  half  the  roses.     If  Prince 

D is  going  to  give  you  your  bouquet,  might  I  not 

get  the  flowers  for  your  hair  ? " 

"  Thank  you,  I  don't  want  any  flowers  for  my  hair ; 
I  can  only  wear  black  or  white." 

"  Then  let  me  get  something  black,"  in  a  lugubrious 
tone.  "  Are  there  no  other  sort  of  flowers  or  feathers, 
or  things,  that  you  want  ?  What  is  there  black  ? " 
looking  about  in  wild  search  ;  "  are  there  no  black 
flowers  ? " 
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"  Hardly,  I  am  afraid,  unless  you  can  discover  Du- 
inas's  Tulipe  noire"  said  Halka,  making  the  remark 
listlessly  over  her  husband's  shoulder. 

"  But  there  are  black  birds/'  said  Langenfeld,  cheer- 
ing up,  as  he  caught  sight  of  a  big  crow  sitting  on  the 
top  of  a  neighbouring  tree.  "  Can't  you  use  any  part 
of  a  crow  about  your  dress  1 " 

"  Very  well,  you  can  bring  me  a  crow's  wing,  if  you 
like,"  said  Eeata,  fixing  upon  the  least  objectionable 
part  of  the  bird.     "  I'll  see  what  I  can  do  with  it." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  enthusiastically. 
"  How  lucky  it  is  I  brought  my  gun !  I  always  take 
it  with  me  in  case  of  anything  turning  up,  though 
June  isn't  a  likely  month.  I  shall  go  out  at  sunrise 
to-morrow,  and  won't  come  home  till  I  have  got  a 
crow.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  one  bird  will  be 
enough  ?  '* 

"Quite,"  said  Eeata,  laughing.  "Probably  more 
than  enough." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  rather  a  wild-goose  chase," 
Halka  said,  again  looking  back  gracefully.  "  Fraulein 
Lackenegg  will  hardly  be  able  to  make  much  of  a 
crow's  wing,  even  if  you  were  good-natured  enough  to 
procure  it  for  her." 

"  I  shall  certainly  wear  it  if  you  are  kind  enough  to 
get  it  for  me,"  Eeata  said,  with  rising  colour.  She  did 
not  care  one  straw  about  either  the  crow  or  Langen- 
feld, but  the  sting  of  Halka's  little  puncturing  darts 
was  beginning  to  rouse  her  blood,  and  she  spoke  with 
more   empressement  than  was   at  all  necessary,  and 
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mucli  more  than  she  at  all  felt.  Halka  only  shrugged 
her  shoulders :  it  is  usually  considered  unladylike  to 
shrug  one's  shoulders,  but  her  way  of  doing  *it  was 
eminently  ladylike. 

"I  may  count  upon  the  crow,  then.  Lieutenant 
Langenfeld,  may  I  not  ? "  Eeata  repeated  at  the  door ; 
and  quite  contrary  to  her  wont,  only  because  she  felt 
Halka's  eyes  watching  her,  she  gave  Langenfeld  her 
hand  and  an  encouraging  smile.  In  turning  away, 
her  eyes  met  Arnold's  full,  and  there  was  displeasure 
and  pain  written  broadly  in  his.  "  He  thinks  I  am 
a  miserable  flirt,"  she  said  to  herself  bitterly,  as  she 
passed  in  before  him  to  the  house.  And  that  same 
evening,  when  she  was  alone  in  her  room,  she  knelt  by 
the  side  of  her  bed,  and  with  her  face  buried  in  her 
hands,  and  her  slight  fingers  pressed  hard  against  her 
hot  scarlet  cheeks,  she  confessed  to  herself  that  she  too 
had  been  ficlde — that  not  only  had  she  been  able  to 
outlive  her  first  love,  but  that  she  loved  again :  she 
told  herself  plainly  at  last  that  she  loved  Arnold 
Bodenbach. 
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MILLINERY. 

"  KatJi.  I  never  saw  a  better  fashion'd  gown, 
.     .    .    More  pleasing  nor  more  commendable." 

—The  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

It  is  the  fashion  nowadays  to  abuse  any  introduction 
of  millinery  or  upholstery  into  novels.  People  con- 
demn a  novel  in  a  sweeping  way,  jumping  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  must  be  bad  because  dresses  and 
furniture  are  mentioned  in  it.  I  find  this  unfair: 
surely  anything  that  has  a  part  in  our  daily  life  has  a 
right  to  be  put  into  a  picture  of  daily  life  ?  The  pic- 
ture must  necessarily  be  incomplete  if  you  leave  out 
any  of  the  touches  which  go  towards  the  making  up 
of  it ;  and  if  by  your  silence  you  were  to  ignore  both 
clothes  and  furniture,  you  might  give  the  erroneous 
impression  that  your  heroes  and  heroines  had  no  ward- 
robes in  their  rooms,  and  no  clothes  to  put  into  their 
wardrobes.  It  is  impossible  to  please  everybody :  if 
all  tastes  were  to  be  consulted,  every  element  which 
goes  towards  the  composition  of  a  novel  would  be 
tabooed  in  turn.  One  person  is  bored  if  you  talk  about 
politics,  another  cannot  abide  philosophy  or  science,  a 
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third  has  a  rooted  objection  to  religion.  I  know  some- 
body who  loses  his  temper  at  the  faintest  suggestion 
of  a  mystery,  and  another  who  turns  ^way  in  disgust 
from  any  allusion  to  the  beauties  of  nature.  Some, 
again,  always  on  principle  skip  all  conversations; 
very  many  readers  will  not  put  up  with  plain  narra- 
tive if  it  is  carried  on  for  more  than  half  a  page  at  a 
time  ;  most  people  dislike  explanation,  and  would  far 
rather  swallow  icebergs  whole,  than  have  them  dis- 
sected before  their  eyes. 

But  among  all  these  things  I  still  maintain  that  it 
is  the  unfortunate  Millinery  and  Upliolstery  that  come 
in  for  the  brunt  of  the  odium,  and  that  I  do  not  see 
why  this  should  be.  There  are  many  things  more  in- 
teresting than  millinery  and  upholstery,  no  doubt, 
and  an  overdose  of  anything  is  bad ;  but  why  should 
they  not  have  their  turn  along  with  the  others,  and 
why  should  they  not  be  as  good  elements  in  a  novel 
as  horses  or  dogs,  if  they  serve  to  bring  about  the 
right  surroundings  and  the  requisite  states  of  mind? 
Good  upholstery  must  at  all  events  be  pleasanter 
than  bad  politics,  and  surely  millinery  is  no  worse 
than  gastronomic  dissertations:  yet  novels  are  not 
often  abused  for  their  minute  accounts  of  delicacies, 
and  the  way  in  which  they  are  prepared;  while  if 
you  bring  in  a  bonnet  or  a  gown,  there  is  an  instant 
shower  of  abuse  upon  your  unoffending  head. 

It  is  with  the  full  knowledge  of  all  these  things  that 
I  have  headed  my  chapter  "Millinery"  Tremble  and 
turn  back  if  you  like,  but  I  will  not  waver;  and 
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should  it  suit  my  purpose  I  will  call  the  next  one 
"  Upholstery,"  and  summon  to  my  aid  as  many  tables 
and  chairs,  yes,  and  sideboards  and  canopy  beds  too, 
as  may  be  convenient. 

It  was  with  millinery  that  Keata  and  Hermine  were 
engaged  to-day,  the  day  after  that  walk  by  the  river, 
and  three  days  before  the  great  ball  day.  It  was  not 
one  of  the  usual  weekly  balls  which  were  established 
and  regularly  recurring  things  here  during  the  season. 
It  was  to  be  something  out  of  the  usual  programme — 
a  large  public  ball  which  was  generally  supposed  to 
have  some  sort  of  connection  with  the  Exhibition — 
nobody  exactly  knew  what  or  why,  but  people  were 
content  to  take  the  amusement  without  asking  why 
they  were  to  be  amused.  The  combined  Bodenbach- 
Schwerendorf  party  had  not  intended  to  show  them- 
selves at  balls,  but  it  had  been  difficult  to  refuse  the 
numerous  pressings  that  came  from  all  sides  ;  and 
Madame  Schwerendorf,  besides,  was  not  very  hard  to 
persuade,  especially  when  Count  Stayn  put  in  his 
persuasions  with  the  rest.  This  was  how  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  two  girls  found  themselves  plunged  in 
millinery,  surrounded  by  it,  evidences  of  millinery  all 
over  the  room.  Hermine  was  sitting  in  the  midst  of 
clouds,  blue  clouds  and  white  clouds  ;  some  of  the 
clouds  have  been  cut  up  into  narrow  strips,  and  are 
being  hemmed  with  a  neatness  of  precision  worthy 
of  a  better  cause.  On  the  table  at  her  elbow  there  is 
a  long  row  of  small  bouquets  of  forget-me-nots, — not 
wet  untidy  bunches  with  drooping  flowers,  like  those 
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which  were  fished  out  of  the  river  yesterday,  but  neat, 
firmly  made  up,  compact  little  bouquets,  each  one 
exactly  like  its  neighbour,  and  all  presently  to  be 
introduced  among  the  clouds.  Eeata  is  sitting  on 
the  ground,  or  more  properly  kneeling  beside  an  im- 
provise lay-figure  which  she  has  constructed  with  an 
umbrella,  a  bolster,  and  a  chair,  and  attired  in  a  long 
flowing  white  satin  dress ;  there  is  a  black  lace  Spanish 
mantilla  thrown  over  the  skirt,  tunic  fashion,  and  she 
pulls  it  about,  up  and  down,  trying  different  effects. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  English  ladies  care  less 
about  millinery  than  German  ones,  but  certainly  as 
a  rule  they  know  less  about  it.  An  English  young 
lady  would  usually  as  soon  think  of  flying  as  attempt- 
ing to  make  her  dress  herself;  and  the  construction  of 
a  bonnet  is  to  her  a  mystery  fraught  with  difficulties 
which  nobody  with  an  educated  mind  can  hope  to 
grapple  with  successfully.  If  she  cannot  afford  to 
get  herself  a  new  bonnet  for  the  flower-show,  then 
she  just  resigns  herself  with  ladylike  helplessness  to 
remaining  at  home  ;  while  a  German  girl,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  will  sit  down  and  put  together  a 
bonnet  out  of  whatever  materials  she  happens  to  pos- 
sess. I  know  scores  of  girls  in  German  towns,  of  title 
and  position,  who  have  never  worn  a  ball-dress  which 
was  not  made  by  their  own  fingers.  They  do  not  look 
less  well,  or  enjoy  themselves  a  bit  the  less  in  the  ball- 
room, because  they  have  had  to  sit  up  a  little  later 
for  a  few  nights  past,  and  devoted  three  or  four  hours 
a-day  to  the  construction  of  their  airy  clouds.     They 
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are  well  aware  that  they  would  have  to  be  curtailed  of 
half  their  amusements  if  they  were  not  to  help  them- 
selves, their  mothers  not  being  able  to  afford  the  pay- 
ment of  long  dressmakers'  bills. 

It  is  the  same  thing  in  English  novels,  or  rather  it 
is  not  the  same  thing,  for  here  the  matter  is  simplified 
by  opportune  gifts,  if  we  have  been  given  to  under- 
stand before  that  the  young  lady  is  in  straitened 
circumstances.  No  young  lady,  in  a  novel,  ever  loses 
a  ball  for  want  of  having  a  dress.  Either  she  is  sur- 
prised on  the  morning  of  the  auspicious  day  by  the 
arrival  of  a  neatly-done-up  bandbox  containing  every- 
thing that  her  heart  can  desire,  or  she  comes  into  h«r 
room  at  the  last  moment,  and  finds  lying  ready  on 
the  bed  a  crisp,  airy,  perfectly-fitting  costume,  which 
enables  her  to  outshine  every  other  lady  in  the  room. 

"  But  are  you  really  going  to  wear  that  dress  ? " 
asked  Gabrielle,  who  was  sitting  upon  the  sofa,  lazily 
winding  up  blue  sewing  silk  upon  an  old  envelope. 

"  Of  course  I  am,"  answered  Eeata,  beginning  again 
to  pull  about  her  lace  mantilla.  She  had  been  forget- 
ting about  her  work  for  a  minute,  and  with  dreamy 
eyes  had  been  looking  up  through  the  window  to  the 
sky  from  her  place  on  the  ground.  "  I  have  got  nothing 
else  to  wear." 

"  But  girls  never  wear  satin,"  remonstrated  Hermine, 
raising  her  head  from  her  stitching.  "  It  will  look  a 
great  deal  too  old  for  you." 

"  Yes,  satin,  quelle  idSe  !  My  dear,  I  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing,     I  do  wish  you  would  be  sensible,  and 
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make  your  dress  like  Hermine's.  It  could  be  pink 
and  white  you  know,  if  you  like  that  better,  because 
you  are  dark ;  and  then  you  could  have  little  bouquets 
of  rosebuds  all  over  it, — there  is  still  time.  Do  get 
the  stuff  this  afternoon,  pour  V amour  de  Dieu^  and  I 
will  hem  all  the  flounces  for  you." 

"  Not  for  worlds  ! "  exclaimed  Eeata,  energetically ; 
"  I  am  in  mourning  ;  and  besides,"  she  added  lower  to 
herself,  "  I  said  I  would  wear  white." 

"White,"  went  on  Madame  Schwerendorf,  catching 
the  last  word.  "  Well,  then,  it  can  be  quite  white,  if 
you  like,  and  the  bouquets  could  be  of  lily-of-the- 
valley — that  would  be  charming,  and  would  suit  you 
so  well ;  nothing  could  be  prettier  or  more  fashionable. 
The  '  Petit  Courrier  du  Bon  Gout '  says  that  every  one 
at  Paris  is  wearing  this  style  of  dress  ;  and  you  must 
acknowledge  that  the  coloured  illustration  is  quite 
charming — so  fresh  and  young." 

"  No,  I  don't  want  any  bouquets  at  all,  or  any 
flounces  or  trimmings ;  my  dress  must  be  plain,  quite 
plain,  like  my  Mexican  dress  that  I  wore  at  Steinbtihl. 
I  mean  that  I  don't  want  to  take  any  trouble  about  it," 
she  added  hastily,  afraid  of  having  betrayed  herself. 
"  I  am  not  going  to  waste  this  glorious  weather  in- 
doors,— the  ball  is  not  worth  it." 

This  was  not  quite  true,  for  Eeata  was  thinking 
more  of  the  ball  just  now  than  of  the  weather.  She 
had  not  cared  much  about  it  before,  nor  looked  for- 
ward to  it  particularly;  but  now  she  cared — she  wanted 
to  make  herself  beautiful.     She  did  not  stop  to  ask 
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herself  why,  hut  she  knew  the  answer.  Beautiful  she 
must  be — beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  one  person ;  let  the 
others  disapprove  of  her  dress  if  they  liked. 

"  I  am  much  more  beautiful  than  Hermine,"  she 
said  to  herself,  looking  across  at  the  carefully  arranged 
pile  of  flaxen  plaits,  which  was  all  she  could  see  of 
Fraulein  Schwerendorf  s  head  from  here.  "  But  what 
good  is  that  after  all;  it  is  a  matter  of  taste.  Some 
men  can  never  admire  dark  women.  Count  Stayn 
does  not;  and  perhaps  he  does  not  either,  but  why 
then  has  he  walked  beside  me  so  often  lately,  instead 
of  with  Hermine  ? "  And  Eeata  brightened  and  smiled 
to  herself,  as  she  put  another  pin  into  the  mantilla ; 
then  in  a  second  her  face  fell.  "  To  be  sure  the  Count 
has  not  given  him  the  chance  ;  but  if  he  cares  for  her 
he  might  have  spoken  before.  He  was  to  have  done 
it  at  Steinbuhl;  perhaps  he  will  do  it  at  the  ball." 
She  shivered,  and  then  uttered  an  exclamation  of  pain, 
for  she  had  run  a  pin  into  her  finger. 

'•  But  where  did  you  get  that  dress,  Eeata  ? "  asked 
Gabrielle ;  "  you  never  showed  it  to  me  before ;  and 
why  did  you  have  it  made  in  that  old-fashioned  way 
with  such  a  long  train  ? " 

Eeata  got  up  and  stood  busying  herself  with  her 
back  towards  the  others.  "  It  was  not  made  for  me," 
she  said,  shortly. 

"  !N'ot  for  you !  how  funny  !  " 

"  It  looks  like  a  wedding-dress,"  remarked  Hermine. 

"  It  was  made  for  a  wedding-dress,"  Eeata  answered, 
bending  down  and  smoothing  a  fold  of  the  satin. 
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"  A  wedding-dress,  pour  V amour  de  Dieu  !  What  do 
you  mean,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  A  wedding  -  dress  !  how  funny  !  "  said  Gabrielle. 
"  Whose  wedding  ? " 

"  Not  mine," — with  an  uneasy  laugh.  "  It  was  made 
more  than  twenty  years  ago." 

"  Twenty  years  ago !  Quelle  %d6e  !  So  that  is  why 
it  is  so  yellow.  But  it  is  beautiful  satin,"  said  Ma- 
dame Schwerendorf,  in  a  conciliating  tone,  noticing 
some  shade  of  annoyance  on  the  girl's  face.  "  One 
can  never  get  such  satin  nowadays,"  going  up  and 
feeling  it  between  her  fingers.  "  It  looks  as  good  as 
new." 

"  It  is  new,"  said  Eeata,  standing  at  the  window, 
half  turned  away,  "  for  it  has  never  been  worn." 

Hermine  raised  her  large  flaxen  head,  and  looked  up 
with  slow  inquiry. 

"  The  person  for  whom  it  was  made  did  not  marry 
after  all,"  explained  Eeata,  quickly. 

"The  marriage  was  broken  off?"  asked  Gabrielle, 
with  growing  interest. 

"  Yes,  broken  off." 

"And  she  gave  it  to  you?"  suggested  Gabrielle, 
with  a  brilliant  inspiration. 

"  Not  exactly,  for  I  wasn't  born,"  Eeata  said,  indis- 
tinctly, and  then  put  her  head  out  of  the  window.  A 
minute  later  she  drew  it  in  again,  and  announced  to 
the  assembled  company  that  the  quiet  elderly  gentle- 
man overhead  was  flying  a  large  white  kite  from  the 
balcony. 
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The  two  girls  looked  up,  slightly  staggered  at  the 
intelligence.  Madame  de  Schwerendorf  said,  "  Quelle 
id6e  !  And  he  has  got  paralysis  in  his  right  arm ;  the 
doctor  told  me  so." 

*'  He  seems  active  and  in  good  spirits,  though,"  said 
Eeata ;  "  I  can  hear  him  trotting  up  and  down  the 
balcony  at  a  tremendous  rate." 

"  I  think  there  is  something  wrong  about  them," 
said  Madame  de  Schwerendorf;  "they  are  beginning 
to  get  restless  or  something  since  last  night,  dragging 
about  their  tables  and  chairs,  as  they  have  been  doing 
■all  morning." 

"  Changing  the  order  of  their  furniture,  I  suppose,!' 
Eeata  suggested. 

"  How  can  anybody  take  the  trouble  of  changing 
the  order  of  their  furniture  in  this  hot  weather  ? "  said 
Hermine. 

Before  anybody  had  had  time  to  agree  or  disagree, 
there  came  a  hideous  crash  from  above,  shaking  the 
ceiling  and  making  the  windows  rattle  in  their  sock- 
ets. Gabrielle  screamed,  and  put  her  hands  to  her 
ears;  Madame  de  Schwerendorf  murmured,  "Pour 
V amour  de  Bun!''  Hermine  moved  her  head  up  rather 
more  quickly  than  was  her  habit ;  Eeata  started  for  a 
moment  and  then  laughed. 

"  This  cannot  go  on  —  something  must  be  done," 
said  Madame  de  Schwerendorf,  leaning  back  in  her 
chair  and  listening  fearfully  for  a  second  crash. 

"  What  can  be  the  matter  with  them  ? "  asked  Her- 
mine. 

VOL.  in.  F 
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"  Mad,  probably,"  said  Eeata,  quietly,  as  if  stating 
an  everyday  occurrence. 

"  Quelle  idee !  People  don't  go  mad  at  that  age : 
they  must  be  ill ;  and  I  think  the  doctor  ought  to  be 
sent  for.  Probably  the  old  gentleman  has  gone  into  a 
fit,  and  knocked  down  the  chest  of  drawers." 

"  And  his  wife  is  flying  the  kite  out  of  the  window 
as  a  signal  of  distress,"  laughed  Eeata.  "  ISTo,  not  that 
either ;  listen  to  that,"  as  at  the  same  moment  a  sound 
above  head  makes  itself  heard,  suggestive  of  clumsily- 
executed  somersaults,  leading  to  the  supposition  that 
the  quiet  elderly  lady  is  going  head-over-heels  by  the 
side  of  her  afflicted  husband.  "  I  always  said  that  she 
looked  wide  awake,"  finished  up  Eeata. 

"  How  dreadful  1 "  groaned  Gabrielle,  lugubriously ; 
"  what  will  they  be  doing  next  ?  Please  go  and  see, 
Eeata.    Can't  something  be  done  ? " 

"I'll  go  and  see,"  said  Eeata,  giving  Gabrielle  a 
hasty  kiss,  and  going  out. 

The  origin  of  the  unnatural  noises  was  soon  ex- 
plained. The  quiet  elderly  lady  and  the  quiet  elderly 
gentleman  had  left  two  days  previously — so  quietly 
that  no  one  had  noticed  their  departure, — and  the 
rooms  above  had  been  re-let  to  a  family  blessed  with 
close  upon  half-a-dozen  robust  sons,  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  twelve. 

The  news  was  received  with  deep  dejection  on 
Gabrielle's  part,  and  with  indignation  by  Madame 
Schwerendorf. 

"It  is  too  bad,  after  we  only  took  the  house  in 
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order  to  be  quiet.  I  shall  speak  to  Arnold  about 
it." 

"  Arnold  must  do  something,"  half  sobbed  Ga- 
brielle. 

"  Yes,  of  course  he  will ;  he  will  make  it  all  right," 
said  Eeata,  provoked  with  herself  at  not  being  able  to 
speak  of  him  without  feeling  her  colour  rise. 

"  I  think  you  will  be  much  better  if  you  go  and  lie 
down  in  your  own  room,"  she  said,  authoritatively — 
"  it  is  much  quieter  there  ; "  and  Gabrielle  allowed  her- 
self to  be  led  off,  and  fell  into  tired  slumber  on  her  bed 
in  the  darkened  room,  while  Eeata  came  back  and  re- 
turned to  the  draping  of  her  lace  mantilla. 

Every  now  and  then,  when  the  lay-figure  interposed 
its  friendly  shelter  between  her  and  the  others,  she  let 
her  hands  sink  down  idly,  and  looked  up  through  the 
window,  or  laid  her  cheek  against  the  thick  satin, 
creamy  and  yellow  with  age ;  doing  nothing  at  all  but 
smiling,  and  thinking,  and  thriUing;  and  then  again 
listening  to  some  approaching  sound,  half  frightened 
lest  it  should  be  the  step  she  was  longing  for,  yet 
shrinking  to  hear.  This  sweet  trouble,  this  delicious 
fear,  was  a  new  experience — a  new  sensation  to  her. 
She  had  never  been  thus  tempted  to  hide  herself  from 
Otto ;  she  had  never  felt  as  if  his  mere  presence  in  a 
room  were  sufficient  to  prevent  her  breathing  freely ; 
his  eyes  had  never  confused  her  and  made  her  heart 
flutter  wildly,  as  every  glance  from  those  dark-grey 
eyes  now  did.  It  was  all  quite  different.  If  this  were 
love,  what  can  that  other  feeling  have  been  which  she 
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had  mistaken  for  it  ?  She  knew  now  what  it  was  that 
made  the  world  so  different  to  her  from  what  it 
had  been  before ;  she  understood  why  everything  had 
seemed  so  beautiful,  why  the  scent  of  the  pine-woods 
had  been  so  sweet  to  her — sweeter  far  even  than  the 
aromatic  breezes  of  her  own  dear  forest. 

How  everything,  every  sound,  every  sight,  seemed 
fraught  with  that  confession  she  had  made  to  herself 
last  night  in  the  solitude  of  her  room,  in  the  depths 
of  her  heart.  Was  it  supreme  bliss  or  supreme  tor- 
ment ?  She  knew  not  which ;  she  puzzled  over  it, 
and  while  she  still  puzzled  there  came  a  distinct  sound 
now, — a  man's  footstep  outside  coming  near  the  house. 
Madame  de  Schwerendorf  was  surprised  to  hear  the 
satin  rustle  violently,  and  to  see  Eeata  rise  to  her  feet, 
and  stand  for  a  second  listening,  looking  ready  to  start 
away  in  instant  flight. 

"It  is  only  Langenfeld,  my  dear,  and  he  has  got 
something  in  his  hand." 

"  Oh  yes,  perhaps  it  is  the  wing,"  said  Eeata,  in  a 
disappointed  tone:  she  had  forgotten  all  about  the 
wing.  It  proved  to  be  the  wing,  as  Langenfeld  eager- 
ly explained  through  the  window,  as  he  raised  himself 
on  tiptoe  in  order  to  bring  his  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  level  of  the  window-sill,  while  he  handed  in 
a  gigantic-looking  jetty  black  wing. 

"  It  was  capital  fun,"  he  went  on,  delightedly.  "  I 
was  up  before  sunrise,  and  I  was  rather  discouraged  at 
leaving  home  by  a  wretched  little  waiter  wishing  me 
good  sport, — the  worst  possible  omen  for  a  sports- 
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man;  but  I  managed  to  get  the  crow  in  spite  of 
that." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Eeata,  holding  the  big  black 
wing,  and  looking  at  it  rather  blankly.  Had  she  not 
been  imprudent  in  pledging  herself  to  wear  this 
trophy  ?  But  then  she  thought  of  Halka's  delicately 
veiled  sneers,  and  resolved  that  she  would  not  confess 
herself  worsted. 

"  You  will  wear  it,  will  you  not  ? "  asked  Langenfeld, 
with  his  head  a  little  on  one  side. 

"  Yes,  of  course  I  will ;  I  always  keep  my  promises," 
said  Eeata,  speaking  with  more  assurance  than  she 
felt,  trying  to  persuade  herself  that  the  wing  was-  not 
so  very  big  after  all,  and  then  beginning  to  meditate 
a  little  clipping,  a  very  little  clipping,  before  Halka 
should  see  it. 

"  Quelle  idee  !  My  dear,  wear  that  great  black  thing 
in  your  hair  !  You  would  not,  surely  :  it  would  look 
like  a  masquerade." 

Hermine  was  too  much  aghast  to  speak. 

"  I  am  going  to  wear  it,"  said  Eeata  again. 

"Don't  I  deserve  a  reward,  after  all  I  have  gone 
through  ? "  now  put  in  Langenfeld. 

"  Perhaps  you  do,  but  I  am  afraid  I  have  none  to 
give  you." 

"  Oh,  but  you  have  plenty  to  give — three  at  least ; 
and  you  can  make  me  quite  happy  by  giving  me  one." 

"  One  what  ?  " 

"  One  quadrille  :  may  I  hope  for  the  first  % " 

"  The  first  quadrille — oh  yes,  certainly,"  she  answered. 
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somewhat   absently.     Would  Arnold  ask  her  for  a 
quadrille,  she  wondered  ? 

"I  suppose  I  had  better  not  come  into  the  room  ?  " 
Langenfeld  asked  now,  rather  doubtfully,  looking  as  if 
he  only  wanted  a  word  of  invitation  to  bring  him  into 
the  middle  of  the  clouds  of  blue  and  white,  and  all  the 
stray  bits  of  millinery  which  transformed  the  little 
drawing-room  into  the  semblance  of  a  dressmaker's 
atelier. 

"No,  certainly  you  had  better  not,"  Eeata  said, 
decidedly.  "  You  would  be  getting  your  spurs  into  all 
Hermine's  flounces,  probably ;  you  are  far  better  where 
you  are." 

"  Perhaps  we  could  come  out  and  sit  in  the  garden," 
put  in  Madame  de  Schwerendorf,  who  was  always 
anxious  to  please  everybody.  "  You  have  done  quite 
enough  for  this  forenoon,  and  that  noise  overhead  is 
really  very  trying."  To  the  dull  sound  of  the  somer- 
saults had  succeeded  a  lively  course  of  drumming  and 
trumpeting,  intermingled  and  combined.  "Hermine, 
my  dear,  you  had  better  rest  your  eyes  from  that 
flouncing." 

"  Oh,  but  I  cannot  come  yet,"  said  Hermine,  raising 
her  flushed  face  from  her  work.  "  I  must  unpick  this 
last  flounce — it  is  half  an  inch  broader  tjian  the  others." 

"  Nonsense  !  "  Eeata  exclaimed,  laughing  in  spite  of 
herself  "  What  can  it  signify  ?  I  know  I  should  not 
unpick  it,  if  it  were  half  a  mile  broader  than  the  other." 

But  Hermine  was  not  to  be  persuaded,  and  remained 
behind  to  change  the  luckless  flounce,  while  Madame 
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de  Schwerendorf  and  Eeata  joined  Langenfeld  outside, 
where  they  in  their  turn  were  very  soon  joined  by  the 
Prince,  who  had  a  most  wonderful  knack  of  turning  up 
at  odd  moments. 

"  So  you  have  not  come  to  grief,"  he  greeted  Lan- 
genfeld, with  a  somewhat  disappointed  air,  "  I  thought 
your  destruction  was  quite  certain  when  I  saw  you 
going  up  that  break-neck  path." 

"  But  I  came  down  it  again  all  right,  you  see,  and 
Fraulein  Eeata  has  given  me  a  reward  for  my  dangers/' 

"A  reward "  began  the  Prince,  jealously  inquisi- 
tive ;  and  then,  with  a  tremor  blent  of  happiness  and 
disquietude,  Pieata  heard  a  quick  step  close  by,  and 
saw  Arnold  coming  towards  them.  He  was  quite  near 
them  already,  emerging  from  round  the  corner  of  the 
house.  She  was  sitting  on  the  bench  beside  Madame 
de  Schwerendorf,  her  hands  lying  in  her  lap,  not  hold- 
ing anything,  not  even  a  flower  or  a  sprig  that  she 
might  have  put  up  before  her  face  to  hide  what  she 
thought  must  be  written  there.  She  had  not  seen 
him  since  last  night, — not  since  that  silent  confession 
whispered  only  in  her  soul,  not  with  her  lips  ;  and  she 
felt  as  if  he  must  know  or  guess  the  truth.  Surely 
there  must  be  something  different  about  her,  there 
must  be  some  betraying  sign  on  her  face  ?  Was  it  not 
written  in  her  conscious  eyes  and  on  her  guilty  fore- 
head, ''  I  love  Arnold  Bodenbach  "  ? 

"  Don't  tell  me  that  my  mother  is  looking  for  me," 
called  out  the  Prince,  before  Arnold  had  well  reached 
them,  or  had  time  to  open  his  lips.     "  I  know  it  is  not 
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true,  because  she  is  safe  at  her  bath,  and  I  am  not 
going  away  till  I  hear  what  reward  Fraulein  Eeata  has 
given  Langenfeld." 

"  Oh,  wouldn't  you  like  to  know  ? "  said  Langenfeld, 
looking  mysteriously  mischievous.  And  as  Arnold 
turned  his  eyes  in  silent  inquiry  upon  Eeata,  with  a 
look  which  seemed  to  say,  "  What  is  the  meaning  of 
all  this  nonsense?  does  it  mean  anything  or  does  it 
not  ? "  she  hastened  to  speak,  afraid  of  his  misunder- 
standing her,  like  last  night.  "  It  is  only  the  first 
quadrille  that  I  have  promised  Lieutenant  Langenfeld, 
and  I  don't  think  the  reward  is  so  very  great,  as  I 
have  never  danced  a  quadrille  in  my  life,  and  don't 
know  how  I  shall  be  able  to  get  through  it  at  all." 

"  The  first  quadrille,"  said  the  Prince,  his  face  fall- 
ing a  little ;  "  I  had  entertained  hopes  of  it  myself. 
But  surely  you  will  give  me  the  second,  will  you  not  ? " 

"  Certainly,"  said  Eeata,  with  a  blank  feeling  that 
her  quadrilles  were  melting  away,  and  there  would  be 
none  remaining.  Would  Arnold  ask  for  one,  or  not  ? 
"  At  any  rate  I  will  dance  the  second  quadrille  better 
than  the  first." 

"  And  the  third  better  than  the  second.  Who  is  the 
happy  man  for  the  third  ?     Is  it  you,  Bodenbach  ? " 

Eeata  would  have  given  a  great  deal  just  for  courage 
to  look  up  and  see  what  Arnold  looked  like.     She  was 

provoked  with  Prince  D for  speaking  that  way, 

but  she  hung  with  tremulous  suspense  on  the  answer. 
It  came  with  a  chill. 

"I  am  not  a  dancer,"  said  Arnold,  with  a  sort  of 
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half-laugh,  such  as  people  sometimes  try  to  cover  em- 
barrassment with.  "I  don't  think  I  have  danced  a 
step  since  I  was  your  age." 

"  Oh  yes,  Arnold,  you  danced  with  me  at  home,  last 
year,"  said  Hermine,  who  meanwhile  had  come  out, 
abandoning  the  hemming  of  her  clouds  for  the  moment. 
Hermine's  sense  of  veracity  often  led  her  to  make  in- 
convenient remarks. 

"  That  was  not  a  ball,"  said  Arnold,  frowning ;  "  it 
was  quite  different." 

Eeata,  deeply  mortified,  sat  twining  her  fingers  to- 
gether in  silence.  Hermine  collapsed  instantly  under 
the  severe  look  which  Arnold  had  turned  upon  her, 
and  leant  back  wearily  on  the  bench.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  hemming  of  the  flounces  that  had  worn  her  out, 
or  perhaps  it  was  something  else. 

"  Come,  Bodenbach,  do  you  really  mean  to  say  that 
you  are  above  dancing?"  exclaimed  the  Prince,  who, 
still  wincing  a  little  at  the  allusion  to  his  age,  found 
a  revengeful  pleasure  in  trying  to  aggravate  the  sit- 
uation. 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Langenfeld,  putting  in  his  word  to 
the  matter  too.  "  Do  you  seriously  mean  to  say  that 
you  are  not  going  to  dance  at  the  ball  ? " 

Arnold  vouchsafed  no  answer ;  Eeata  sat  still,  indig- 
nant and  miserable,  longing  to  say  something  to  turn 
the  conversation,  and  not  knowing  how. 

"Oh,  you  will  change  your  mind,  I  prophesy," 
laughed  Langenfeld ;  "  those  sort  of  resolutions  never 
hold.     Not  that  I  was  ever  fool  enough  to  make  any. 
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It  was  just  the  same  with  your  brother  last  November 
at  Ezeszolow;  he  swore  that  nothing  would  induce 
him  to  go  to  the  ball,  and  he  swore  he  would  not 
dance  when  he  was  there,  and  it  ended  by  his  being 
the  wildest  dancer  of  us  all." 

"  Capital ! "  said  the  Prince,  laughing,  in  his  squeaky 
fashion.  "  Take  care  that  your  resolution  does  not  go 
the  same  way  your  brother's  did." 

This  was  just  the  sort  of  bantering  which  Arnold 
could  least  stand.  He  drew  himself  up  to  his  fullest 
height — or  rather,  he  made  a  semblance  of  doing  so, 
for  he  never  was  at  anything  but  his  fullest  height. 

'*  I  do  not  intend  to  dance,  and  I  should  consider  it 
2,  faux  pas  to  do  so.  I  have  always  regarded  it  as  a 
ridiculous  amusement,"  he  said,  stiffly. 

"  Faux  pas  !  What  nonsense  ! "  burst  out  Eeata, 
almost  angrily,  forgetting  her  new-born  shyness,  and 
looking  up  straight  at  Arnold.  "  You  may  be  happy 
if  you  never  make  a  worse  faux  pas  than  that ; "  and 
then,  rising  from  the  bench,  she  slipped  her  hand 
within  Hemline's  arm,  and  the  two  girls  walked  off 
together,  leaving  the  others  to  smooth  down  Arnold's 
temper  or  not  as  they  chose. 

Millinery  progressed  and  was  completed — that  is  to 
say,  that  Eeata  put  in  a  few  more  untidy  stitches  to 
the  draping  of  her  lace,  tried  on  her  dress  once,  and 
then  declared  that  she  had  had  quite  enough  sewing, 
and  would  not  be  induced  to  take  any  further  trouble ; 
that  Hermine  finished  the  hemming  and  disposing  of 
her  clouds,  and  then  introduced  the  neat  little  forget- 
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me-not  bouquets  among  them  at  regular  intervals. 
There  were  twenty-four  little  bouquets,  and  at  each 
one  of  the  twenty-four,  as  she  made  it  firm  with  many 
stitches,  Hermine  thought  of  Arnold,  and  never  once 
of  the  Count :  every  forget-me-not  on  the  dress,  every 
stitch  of  hemming,  was  for  Arnold — only  for  Arnold. 

Preparations  progressed ;  so  did  the  hundred  and  one 
noises  from  which  the  house  was  never  free  for  more 
than  five  minutes  since  the  arrival  of  the  large  and 
thriving  family  overhead.  You  will  say  that  the  two- 
footed  nuisances  must  sometimes  have  gone  out  walk- 
ing. So  they  did ;  but  there  were  six  of  them,  and 
they  never  all  went  out  at  once.  A  couple  of  them  at 
least  always  remained  to  play  at  bowls  across  the  floor, 
or  go  leap-frog  over  each  other,  or  otherwise  divert 
themselves  in  some  youthful  manner,  bringing  irrita- 
tion and  loss  of  temper  to  their  down-stairs  neighbours. 

Madame  de  Schwerendorf,  Hermine,  and  Gabrielle 
have  all  tried  their  persuasions  upon  Eeata  in  order  to 
induce  her  to  think  better  of  it,  and  not  go  to  the  ball 
in  an  old-fashioned  satin,  with  a  train  longer  than  any- 
body wears  nowadays ;  and  above  all,  not  to  put  the 
climax  to  her  folly  by  wearing  the  black  wing  in  her 
hair.  But  it  has  all  been  in  vain.  She  clings  obsti- 
nately to  her  will ;  and  finally,  with  many  heartrending 
sighs,  and  many  agitated  shakings  of  her  curls,  Ma- 
dame de  Schwerendorf  desisted,  and  abandoned  the 
headstrong  creature  to  her  self-made  fate.  Only  Halka 
looked  on  without  saying  anything — not  volunteering  a 
word  of  advice  one  way  or  the  other.    She  had  studied 
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the  art  of  dress  very  deeply — had  cultivated  it,  in  fact, 
as  one  of  the  fine  arts — and  she  alone  did  not  think 
Eeata  quite  as  mad  as  did  the  others.  Eeata's  appear- 
ance in  the  ball-room  would  either  be  a  caricature  or  a 
great  success  :  it  was  an  experiment  under  which  her 
beauty  (how  Halka  hated  to  acknowledge  that  beauty 
even  to  herself!)  might  fail,  or  else  would  come  out 
more  triumphant  than  ever.  It  was  nothing  but  the 
insolence  of  beauty,  Halka  thought  bitterly,  which 
made  Eeata  cling  so  obstinately  to  her  absurdly-made 
satin,  just  to  show  that  she  could  stand  what  another 
woman  could  not;  and  many  a  time  Halka  said  to 
herself  that  it  would  serve  her  vanity  right  to  have  a 
fall — she  deserved  it  for  her  foolish  wilfulness  ;  which 
meant  simply  that  the  fair  Polish  bride  hoped  most 
sincerely  that  Eeata  was  going  to  make  a  signal  fool 
01  herself  before  everybody's  eyes,  and  in  particular 
before  Otto's. 

Eeata  had  been  rather  surprised  that  day,  after  the 
trying -on  of  her  dress,  when  Halka,  with  unusual 
graciousness,  asked  her  what  ornaments  she  was  going 
to  wear  round  her  neck. 

"  None,"  said  Eeata,  showing  her  surprise  very  evi- 
dently in  her  face.  "  I  have  only  got  a  coral  necklace, 
and  I  can't  wear  that  in  mourning." 

"I  could  lend  you  an  amethyst  necklace,"  said 
Halka,  carelessly ;  "  it  is  set  in  silver,  and  would  be 
quite  correct  in  mourning." 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  Eeata,  accepting  the  offer,  not 
because  she  was  particularly  tempted  by  the  amethysts, 
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but  because  she  did  not  want  to  decline  the  first  piece 
of  civility  that  had  come  from  Otto's  wife. 

"  There  are  bracelets  also  to  match,"  added  Halka. 
"  Perhaps  you  could  use  them  also  ;  I  will  send  you 
the  set  to-morrow." 

"Thank  you,"  Eeata  said  again,  wondering  what 
was  the  reason  of  this  suddenly  awakened  interest. 

If  the  offer  had «  been  meant  as  kindness,  it  was 
certainly  rather  unnecessary  kindness ;  for  were  not 
Eeata's  arms  and  shoulders  so  beautiful  that  any  orna- 
ments to  cover  them  could  only  be  detrimental  ?  It 
was  strange  that  Halka,  so  thoroughly  versed  in  all 
the  secrets  of  woman's  arts,  should  have  failed  to  see 
this.     Or  did  she  fail  to  see  it  ? 

Whatever  doubt  there  might  be  of  Halka's  inten- 
tions, there  certainly  could  be  none  of  the  worth  and 
brilliancy  of  the  ornaments.  It  was  a  handsome  heavy 
necklace,  in  five  rows,  large  balls  of  clear  amethyst 
hanging  by  massive  silver  chains,  richly  wrought,  and 
with  long  silver  pendants  between,  bracelets  and  ear- 
rings to  match,  and  also  an  ornament  for  the  hair. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  no  objection  to  my  lending 
these  things  to  Fraulein  Lackenegg  for  to-night  ? " 
Halka  said  to  her  husband,  on  the  morning  of  the 
ball,  as  she  opened  her  jewel-case  and  began  lifting 
out  the  amethysts.  "  The  poor  girl  seems  to  have  no 
ornaments  at  all,  and  I  should  be  sorry  if  she  were 
to  look  shabbier  than  the  others.  Coming  along  with 
your  party,  it  would  not  do  to  have  people  making 
remarks." 
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"  Certainly  it  would  not  do,"  replied  Otto,  turning 
round  sharply  from  the  contemplation  of  his  own 
features  in  the  glass ;  and  then  he  caught  sight  of  his 
wife's  calm,  passionless  face,  as  she  bent  over  the  jewel- 
case,  and  he  grew  calm  at  once. 

"  'Not  much  chance  of  her  looking  too  shabby,"  he 
said  lightly, — "  is  there  ? "  while  inwardly  he  thought 
that  there  was  far  more  chance  of  her  looking  too  lovely 
for  his  peace. 

"  It  is  strange,  though,"  went  on  Halka,  not  heeding 
his  remark,  "  that  your  aunt  should  not  have  left  her 
something,  —  isn't  it?  if  this  girl  really  was  such  a 
favourite  of  hers.  Old  ladies  usually  leave  lockets,  or 
necklaces,  or  jewels  of  some  sort,  to  their  companions  ; 
and  from  the  little  I  have  seen  of  her,  she  seems  to  me 
just  the  sort  of  clever  girl  who  would  get  round  an 
old  lady,  and  get  herself  handsomely  remembered.  I 
don't  know  her  much,  of  course,  but  that  is  what  seems 
to  me, — does  it  not  to  you  ? " 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by 
clever,"  answered  Otto,  crossly.  '*  I  have  never  studied 
Fraulein  Lackenegg's  character." 

Halka  saw  that  he  was  getting  irritated,  and  desisted 
at  once :  she  was  too  wise  to  overshoot  her  own  mark. 

"  Well,  and  what  shall  I  wear  to-night  ?  "  she  asked, 
closing  the  jewel-case,  and  going  up  to  Otto,  while  she 
laid  her  hand  lightly  on  his  shoulder.  She  had  settled 
her  toilet  down  to  the  minutest  detail,  but  this  little 
show  of  referring  to  him  for  advice  was  graceful  and 
becoming,  and  soothed  his  ruffled  temper.     "  I  think  I 
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should  like  best  to  wear  those  pearls  you  gave  me, 
and  your  father's  bracelet ;  of  course,  he  has  not  seen 
it  on  yet/'  Halka  was  very  sparing  of  her  little 
caresses,  but  they  always  came  at  the  right  moment, 
and  she  gained  her  object  now,  for  Otto's  excited 
spirit  calmed  down  under  the  influence  of  her  gentle 
quieting  tact. 

"  You  will  let  me  do  your  hair  for  you,"  Eeata  had 
said  to  Hermine  that  evening :  it  was  a  sudden  im- 
pulse she  had  taken.  It  had  struck  her  a  minute  be- 
fore that  Hermine  was  looking  less  cheerful  than  usual, 
and  something  moved  her  to  show  her  a  little  kind- 
ness, even  only  a  trifling  service  like  this.  She  coiJ.d 
not  have  explained  why  ;  there  was  j  ust  an  undefined 
feeling  that  she  had  something  to  make  up  to  her. 

Hermine  assented  gratefully  to  the  proposal,  and 
sat  down  meekly  before  the  glass,  allowing  Eeata  to 
pull  down  the  flaxen  plaits,  and  dispose  them  as  she 
liked. 

*'0h,  Eeata,  do  arrange  Hermine's  hair  the  same 
way  you  did  that  day  at  Steinbuhl,  with  the  coronet 
of  plaits  !  "  said  Gabrielle  from  her  sofa.  "  You  know 
Arnold  said  she  looked  like  that  picture  of  Kriem- 
hilde."! 

What  has  become  all  at  once  of  Eeata's  kindly  im- 
pulses towards  Hermine  ?  She  feels  a  sudden  desire 
possessing  her  to  make  Hermine  look  as  ugly  as  pos- 
sible, and  she  knows  she  can  do  it  with  very  little 
effort :  she  has  only  to  bring  down  those  heavy  masses 
^  One  of  the  heroines  of  the  Nibelungenlied. 
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of  hair  further  on  to  that  already  low  forehead,  and 
instead  of  Kriemhilde,  Hermine  will  look  like  a  com- 
monplace blowzy  dairymaid. 

She  looked  over  Hermine's  shoulder  into  the  glass, 
and  met  the  gaze  of  Hermine's  blue  eyes,  confiding 
and  calm,  and  instant  remorse  for  her  momentary 
meanness  was  the  result. 

"What  a  vile  wretch  I  am,  heartless  and  cruel! 
She  shall  have  her  chance ;  I  will  make  her  look  as 
well  as  possible," — and  so  she  did.  The  coronet  of  plaits 
was  pronounced  an  immense  success  by  everybody. 

When  the  whole  company  was  ready  to  start,  and 
waiting  for  the  carriage,  a  messenger  arrived  bearing  a 
gigantic  bouquet  of  crimson  roses, — fragrant,  glowing 
roses,  larger  and  finer  than  those  in  the  garden  at 
Steinbuhl ;  the  whole  one  mass  of  deep  red,  and  one 
cloud  of  perfume — roses  alone,  with  nothing  but  their 
own  green  leaves  to  set  off  their  burning  glory,  and 
each  rose  a  perfect  specimen  in  itself. 

"  Oh,  how  beautiful !  "  exclaimed  Eeata,  as  she  took 
it  in  her  hand,  and  bent  down  to  drink  in  the  fresh 
sweetness  of  their  breath.  "I  never  thought  there 
would  be  so  many ;  I  fancied  the  Prince  meant  only  to 
get  me  a  little  bunch,  just  enough  to  take  in  my  hand." 

"  And  what  has  he  written  on  the  card,  my  dear  ? " 
asked  Madame  Schwerendorf,  who  did  not  quite  know 
whether  this  affair  of  the  bouquet  was  very  satisfactory 
or  very  much  the  reverse. 

The  Prince  had  written  on  his  card  a  message  ex 
pressive  of  the  intense  anguish  he  was  experiencing 
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at  being  suddenly  obliged  to  leave  D bad.     His 

mother  having  received  some  unexpected  intelligence 
which  necessitated  her  instant  departure,  and  disliking 
to  travel  alone,  she  had  asked  her  son  to  accompany 
her — a  request  he  was  not  able  to  refuse. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Eeata,  as  she  threw  away  the 
card.  "He  is  really  amusing,  and  especially  after 
having  been  so  good-natured  about  the  roses,"  and  a 
minute  after  she  had  forgotten  all  about  the  Prince 
and  his  anguish.  Not  so,  however,  Madame  de  Schwe- 
rendorf,  who  continued  ringing  changes  on  this  subject 
all  the  way  to  the  Cursaal.  "  Very  imprudent  of  the 
Prince,  my  dear,  to  make  himself  and  you  so  conspicu- 
ous !  Such  a  young  man  as  he  is,  too  !  But  the  roses 
are  beautiful,  to  be  sure ;  and  then  his  having  left  the 
place  makes  a  difference,  to  be  sure ;  so  nice  of  him 
to  have  gone  off  with  his  mother — shows  very  good 
feeling;  only  I  wish  the  bouquet  had  been  a  little 
smaller ! " 
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CHAPTER    XXXIX. 


FAUX  PAS. 


Why  are  the  joys  that  will  not  last 
So  perishingly  sweet  ?  " 

—Montgomery. 

Liebe  steht  ihr  gar  zu  schon, 
Schoures  hab'  ich  nie  gesehen  ! " 

—Goethe. 


Halka  was  in  the  ball-room  already  with  her  husband ; 
to-day  she  had  not  carried  out  her  usual  principle  of 
coming  late,  she  must  be  there  to  see  the  entrance  of 
the  Bodenbach  party — that  is  to  say,  there  was  only 
one  person  she  was  anxious  to  see,  at  whose  appear- 
ance in  the  ball-room  she  must  be  present.  It  was  not 
long  that  she  was  left  in  suspense ;  a  slight  commotion 
running  round  the  vast,  high-pillared,  lofty  apartment, 
a  whisper,  a  little  craning  of  necks,  many  faces  turned 
towards  the  door,  announced  the  arrival  of  another 
party. 

It  was  the  pause  after  the  first  valse,  so  that  people 
had  more  leisure  for  interest  and  observation;  con- 
versations and  flirtations  were  suspended  for  a  brief 
minute.     They  came  in  rather  like  a  procession  —  a 
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procession  of  three  pairs.  In  front  the  old  Baron, 
in  the  correctest  of  evening  dress,  giving  his  arm  with 
courtly  old-fashioned  grace  to  Madame  Schwerendorf ; 
next  Hermine,  in  all  the  regal  splendour  of  her  coro- 
net of  plaits,  and  blooming  with  her  countless  forget- 
me-nots,  on  Count  Stayn's  arm ;  then,  close  behind 
them,  so  near  as  almost  to  tread  upon  Hermine's  much- 
flounced  train,  Keata  with  her  hand  resting  on  Arnold's 
arm, — Eeata,  radiant,  happy,  smiling,  as  she  answers 
some  remark  of  his,  looking  down  at  her  red  roses, 
proud  and  shy  all  at  once — proud  not  so  much  of  her 
beauty  as  of  being  on  his  arm,  listening  to  his  words. 
She  thinks  more  of  this  than  of  everything  else ;  more 
of  the  look  he  is  bending  on  her  than  of  all  the  dazzling 
lights  and  gay  sounds,  or  of  the  countless  eyes  that  are 
turned  towards  her.  If  she  were  walking  upon  clouds 
she  could  not  move  along  with  more  joyous  lightness : 
it  seems  to  her  that  the  big  black  wing  which  she 
wears  in  her  hair,  whence  it  stands  out  from  the  dark 
coils  as  if  carved  out  of  them,  would  enable  her  to  fly 
up  into  the  air,  away  from  all  sadness ;  it  seems  to 
her  that  she  can  never  again  feel  sad  in  her  life.  Not 
even  the  long  heavy  satin  train,  which  trails  rich  and 
plain  behind  her,  can  weigh  her  down  to  the  earth  and 
its  sordid  cares. 

There  had  been  a  moment's  doubt  and  hesitation 
outside  the  ball-room  as  to  who  was  going  to  give 
whom  their  arm.  Count  Stayn,  Arnold,  Langenfeld, 
two  other  gentlemen,  had  stepped  forward.  Hermine 
had  looked  up  expectantly  towards  Arnold;  but  he, 
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saying  quickly  and  rather  severely,  "Don't  you  see, 
Hermine,  that  Count  Stayn  is  waiting  to  give  you  his 
arm,"  had  turned  decidedly  towards  Eeata,  and  con- 
stituted himself  her  cavalier. 

The  party  paused  for  a  minute  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  to  look  round  for  places  ;  every  eye,  every  eye- 
glass, was  fixed  on  Eeata,  scrutinising  each  line  of  her 
appearance.     There  were  many  people  there,  strangers 

who  had  come  to  D bad  for  the  ball  day,  who  had 

already  heard  of  La  belle  Mexicaine,  and  wanted  now 
to  see  for  themselves ;  there  were  many  who  had  seen 
her  in  the  daytime,  and  who  wanted  to  see  what  she 
was  like  in  full  dress — whether  she  lighted  up  well ; 
there  was  expectance,  criticism,  envy,  waiting  to 
dissect  and  point  out  each  flaw.  They  had  not  seen 
much  of  her  face  as  she  came  along  holding  up  her 
red  roses,  as  if  she  wanted  to  shield  herself;  every 
woman  in  the  room  had  during  that  minute  taken  a 
rapid  survey  of  her  dress,  and  concluded  that  it  was 
beautiful.  It  was  not  what  a  girl  should  wear — they 
would  not  allow  their  daughters  to  go  in  heavy  satin 
and  rich  black  Spanish  lace,  nor  to  put  a  crow's  wing 
in  their  hair — but  such  as  it  was,  it  was  perfect;  more 
ornaments  or  trimmings  would  only  have  detracted 
from  the  whole.  Such  was  the  universal  female 
opinion.  Her  arms  and  neck  were  devoid  of  orna- 
ments, without  a  ribbon  or  a  jewel  to  deck  them, 
with  nothing  to  detract  from  the  matchless  lines  of 
the  shoulders  and  the  curve  of  the  throat,  with 
nothing  to  take  the  eye  from  off  the  rounded  white- 
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ness  of  the  arms.  The  heavy  parure  of  amethysts, 
which  would  so  effectually  have  concealed  all  this, 
had  not  been  put  on  after  all;  or  rather  they  had 
been  put  on,  and  then  torn  off  at  the  last  moment, 
as  instinct  told  her  that  she  would  be  better  with- 
out them. 

Eeata  raised  her  head  quickly,  as  Hermine  and  the 
Count  came  to  a  standstill  in  front  of  them :  she 
would  have  liked  to  go  on  walking  this  way  with  her 
hand  on  Arnold's  arm  for  an  interminable  time  to 
come ;  she  let  her  roses  sink  down  to  her  side,  ^nd 
looked  round  the  room  wonderingly,  with  a  half-sraile 
still  on  her  lips,  and  as  the  dusky  splendour  of  her 
eyes  shone  out  in  their  innocent  beauty,  the  room  was 
taken  by  storm.  She  was  beautiful,  more  beautiful 
than  she  had  ever  been  before.  Even  Halka,  watch- 
ing with  eyes  that  were  strained  in  burning  jealousy, 
had  to  tell  herself  that  it  was  a  triumph  of  beauty, 
—  a  triumph  as  complete  as  ever  any  woman  had 
achieved  in  or  out  of  a  ball-room.  She  pressed  her 
lips  tight  together,  and  clenched  one  of  her  white- 
gloved  hands  within  the  other,  while  her  eyes  shone 
with  a  hateful  gleam.  But  it  was  only  a  second  of 
weakness ;  in  the  next  she  had  remembered  that  her 
mouth  looked  too  thin  when  firmly  closed,  and  that 
her  white  kid  gloves  would  probably  burst  under  the 
violent  pressure,  and  she  froze  back  into  her  usual 
self, — languid,  indifferent,  unemotional. 

Langenfeld,  who  had  been  baffled  in  his  endeavours 
to  lead  in  La  telle  Mexicaine,  and  who  had  slunk  in 
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behind  the  party,  looking  rather  like  a  whipped  dog, 
retired  in  a  frenzy  of  jealous  despair  into  the  supper- 
room  alongside,  and  astonished  the  waiters  who  were 
haunting  that  apartment  by  comporting  himself  like  a 
maniac,  wringing  his  hands  and  making  wild  grabs  at 
his  hair. 

"  Why  did  you  take  that  monstrous  thing  ? "  Arnold 
asked  of  Eeata  suddenly,  looking  down  at  the  crimson 
mound  of  roses  which  she  held  in  her  hand. 

"  But  it  was  you  who  suggested  the  roses  yourself," 
she  .answered,  surprised. 

"  Yes ;  but  I  did  not  mean  you  to  take  a  cart-load  of 
them,  nor  that  fellow  to  give  them  to  you." 

This  speech  was  not  exactly  a  courteous  one,  but 
Eeata,  usually  so  mindful  of  her  dignity,  took  no 
offence  at  it ;  the  tone  of  authority  and  displeasure 
made  her  feel  proud  and  happy.  She  did  not  answer 
at  once. 

"  At  any  rate  they  are  beautiful,"  she  said,  holding 
them  up  for  his  inspection ;  "  you  must  acknowledge 
that.     What  does  it  matter  who  gave  them  ? " 

"  But  the  giver  is  gone,  I  suppose  you  know  ?  "  In 
Arnold's  tone  there  was  a  ring  of  something  very  like 
triumph.     "  He  is  not  going  to  be  here  to-night." 

"  Yes,  I  know ;  it  is  a  pity,  for  he  was  very  good- 
natured." 

"And  you  are  not  likely  to  see  him  again;  his 
mother  has  taken  him  away  out  of  danger's  reach." 

She  understood  him  quite  well,  and  did  not  affect 
not  to  have  done  so. 
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"  Quite  unnecessary,"  she  said,  rather  coldly. 

"  Is  that  true  ? "  he  asked,  eagerly.  Arnold  was  very 
rapidly  beginning  to  lose  his  usual  reserved  coolness 
of  manner.  "Are  you  really  not  miserable  at  his 
having  gone?  And  you  were  to  have  danced  the 
second  quadrille  with  him — do  you  not  mind  that  ? " 

"  No  ;  why  should  I  ?  I  shall  dance  it  all  the  same, 
I  suppose." 

"With  whom?" 

"How  can  I  tell?  The  first  person  that  asks  me. 
One  partner  is  as  good  as  another."  She  looked  up 
again  as  she  spoke,  and  met  his  eyes  fixed  almost 
fiercely  on  her.  She  hastily  turned  her  head  aside, 
and  in  her  confusion  had  nearly  let  the  heavy  pile  of 
crimson  flowers  slip  out  of  her  hand  on  to  the  floor ; 
but  Arnold,  usually  so  inattentive  in  rendering  any  of 
these  services  to  ladies,  was,  for  once  in  a  way,  equal 
to  the  emergency.  Stooping  to  arrest  the  falling  roses, 
his  strong  grasp  closed  over  her  trembling  fingers  for  a 
moment,  and  for  one  brief  second  he  felt  her  breath 
almost  mingling  with  his. 

"  If  one  partner  is  as  good  as  another,  then  you  will 
dance  it  with  me,"  he  said,  hurriedly,  in  a  tone  of 
authority,  almost  of  fierce  command ;  not  saying  it 
softly  or  tenderly,  as  Otto  would  have  done  under  the 
same  circumstances  —  not  acting  as  Otto  had  acted 
once  in  a  not  dissimilar  moment.  His  resolution 
was  going  the  same  way  his  brother's  had  done  at  the 
Fire  Brigade  ball :  it  was  like,  but  it  was  unlike.  He 
was  not  being  led  on  step  by  step  by  a  skilful  hand ; 
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he  was  surrendering  himself  freely,  with  a  sort  of 
consistent  inconsistency,  if  there  be  such  a  thing.  Oh, 
what  a  great  throb  of  joy  her  heart  gave  I  She  looked 
up  at  him — she  had  the  courage  to  look  now — and 
the  liquid  softness  in  her  eyes  was  answer  enough 
in  itself,  though  his  fierce  demand  had  seemed  to  ask 
for  no  reply.  To  ''make  eyes"  at  men,  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  the  word,  was  not  one  of  Reata's  accom- 
plishments :  want  of  practice,  perhaps  ?  thought  some 
young  ladies,  wishing  that  Providence  had  bestowed 
such  orbs  on  them;  they  would  have  known  much 
better  how  to  turn  them  to  use.  In  spite  of  this,  or 
perhaps  because  of  this  deficiency,  Reata's  eyes  spoke 
out  sometimes  more  than  she  wanted,  more  than  she 
meant  to  betray.  It  was  one  of  these  moments  now, 
as  she  looked  up  at  Arnold,  and  her  look  told  him 
plainly  that  he  was  better,  a  thousand  times  better, 
than  any  other  partner  could  be. 

"  You  will  dance  it  with  me,"  he  said  again. 

"I  thought  you  considered  dancing  difaux'pas"  she 
said,  shyly. 

"  That  is  my  business,"  he  replied,  drawing  himself 
up  in  his  usual  fashion,  and  recovering  his  lost  coolness. 

When  Madame  de  Schwerendorf  had  disposed  her- 
self and  her  charges  on  convenient  seats,  there  was  a 
sort  of  rush  towards  them, — friends  coming  up  to 
shake  hands,  gentlemen  wanting  to  be  introduced, 
other  gentlemen  wanting  to  ask  for  dances :  the  two 
girls  were  plunged  in  a  whirl  of  talk,  of  questions  and 
answers,  of  names  getting  put  down  on  cards.     Arnold 
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stood  a  little  on  one  side  with  folded  arms,  watching  it 
all  silently. 

Other  people  besides  Arnold  had  speculated  upon 
whether  the  beautiful  Mexican  would  be  much  dis- 
turbed by  the  abrupt  departure  of  Prince  D .     He 

had  been  very  assiduous  in  his  attentions,  and  though 
he  was  ugly  and  had  a  squeaky  voice,  most  women 
would  have  been  ready  to  overlook  those  trifling  dis- 
advantages in  favour  of  his  title  and  of  the  accumu- 
lated income  which  made  him  one  of  the  most  coveted 
partis  in  the  country. 

"  Sharp  old  woman,  the  Princess,"  said  one  man  to 
another.  "  Got  away  her  precious  youth  in  the  vety 
nick  of  time.  He  was  half  mad  already,  and  if  he 
had  danced  with  her  to-night,  his  coronet  and  riches 
would  have  been  laid  at  her  feet.  I  would  have 
bet  anything." 

"  Doesn't  that  great  hussar  fellow  with  the  eyebrows 
look  as  if  he  were  going  in  for  it  too  ? " 

"  Who,  Bodenbach  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  That  sort  of 
thing  is  not  much  in  his  line.  I  know  him  better 
than  that." 

"  So  the  amethysts  did  not  suit  after  all  ? "  young 
Baroness  Bodenbach  remarked,  the  first  time  that  she 
found  herself  near  Eeata.  Her  phrase  was  put  very 
sweetly,  but  there  was  a  point  of  interrogation  at 
the  end  of  it. 

"  No,  thank  you,  they  did  not  do,"  Pieata  answered, 
frankly.  "  I  tried  them  on,  but  the  stones  were  so 
cold,  and  the  chain  scratched  my  neck ;  and  besides. 
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I  found  that  I  looked  better  without  them/'  she  con- 
cluded, with  perfect  simplicity. 

"  Oh,  really  ! "  with  an  engaging  smile.  "  Fraulein 
Lackenegg  seems  to  find  it  difficult  to  get  used  to 
our  fetters,"  said  Halka,  turning  her  head  lightly 
towards  the  lady  beside  her.  "  Perhaps  you  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  wearing  ornaments  often  ?  " 

"  No,  I  am  not  accustomed  to  wearing  them  at  all," 
said  Eeata,  readily,  too  joyous  to  feel  provoked ;  and 
then  a  waltz  striking  up,  she  moved  off  on  her  part- 
ner's arm,  whirled  into  the  midst  of  the  dancers — 
light,  supple,  her  feet  moving  instinctively  to  the 
music,  enjoying  the  movement  and  the  excitement  and 
the  brilliancy  about  her,  valsing  as  well  as  the  most 
routing  valsers  in  the  room,  and  with  twenty  times 
their  grace  of  motion. 

Otto,  standing  with  his  back  against  one  of  the  lofty 
pillars,  looked  after  her,  his  finely -marked  brows 
drawn  together  in  similarity  to  one  of  Arnold's  por- 
tentous frowns,  his  face  paler  than  was  its  wont. 
When  he  had  stood  watching  her  for  a  minute  he 
turned  away  impatiently.  He  saw  Halka,  just  re- 
leased from  the  arm  of  a  partner,  sinking  down  to  her 
seat,  with  her  pearl-grey  satin  falling  in  folds  around 
her,  and  the  pearls  on  her  neck  shining  white  and 
soft ;  and  with  a  sudden  movement,  as  if  to  shut  out 
that  other  vision,  he  went  up  and  asked  his  wife  to 
waltz  with  him, 

Halka  did  not  jump  at  the  proposal,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  seeing  that  Otto  was  the  only  person  in 
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the  room  whom  she  really  cared  to  dance  with.  It  is 
usual  for  newly-married  couples  to  dance  together,  and 
just  for  this  very  reason  she  did  not  wish  to  put  her- 
self on  a  level  with  every  other  newly-married  bride. 
If  Otto  had  danced  with  her,  she  would  only  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  a  waltz  ;  whereas  if  he  did  not,  he  might 
remain  under  the  delusion  that  he  had  really  wished 
for  that  waltz — and  the  thing  just  withheld  would 
gain  greater  worth  in  his  eyes.  Quickly  she  weighed 
the  2oros  and  cons,  and  then  leaning  a  little  more  back, 
and  fanning  herself,  she  answered,  "  No,  thank  you, 
Otto ;  we  are  not  going  to  play  the  sentimental  before 
people,  are  we?"  (As  if  they  ever  did  it  behind 
people !)  "  I  have  no  right  to  claim  you  to-night ; 
you  had  far  better  go  and  make  yourself  generally 
useful;  it  will  probably  be  expected."  This  was  to 
bring  the  sense  of  his  social  importance  well  before 
his  mind ;  and  it  had  its  right  effect,  for  Otto  was 
easily  flattered,  and,  besides,  deeply  grateful  at  being 
let  off  from  any  sentimental  display.  Halka  yet 
pushed  her  tactics  further,  apparently  encroaching 
upon  dangerous  ground,  but  placing  herself  in  reality 
on  the  safest  side. 

"Have  you  not  danced  yet  with  Fraulein  Lacken- 
egg?  It  seems  the  correct  thing  to  do  to-night; 
and  as  she  has  come  with  our  party,  it  would  not 
do  if  any  of  us  were  to  appear  inattentive  to  her." 

"  No,  I  have  not  danced  at  all  yet,"  replied  Otto, 
surprised.  He  had  been  trying  during  the  last  few 
days  to  make  out  whether  Halka  did  or  not  suspect 
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anything  of  the  passages  which  had  passed  between 
himself  and  Eeata.  And  now  as  she  looked  up,  putting 
her  question  serenely,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
she  certainly  could  not  have  guessed  anything.  Clever 
men  are  so  easily  hoodwinked  by  moderately  clever 
women ! 

"  I  think  you  ought  to  dance  with  her  as  well  as 
with  Hermine  Schwerendorf  and  your  other  acquaint- 
ances. You  cannot  have  any  objection,  surely,  for 
Fraulein  Lackenegg  seems  to  dance  well,  and  she 
really  is  very  handsome;  don't  you  think  so?" 

"  Yes,"  Otto  answered,  mechanically,  feeling  that  the 
world  was  all  turning  upside  down. 

Acting  on  Halka's  advice,  the  very  next  time  that 
he  saw  Eeata  free,  he  hastened  up  to  her  and  offered 
himself.  He  was  all  in  a  whirl;  his  head  and  his 
ideas  were  topsy-turvy.  Being  expressly  sent  by  his 
wife  to  dance  with  the  girl  whose  beauty  was  madden- 
ing him ;  ordered  into  the  very  jaws  of  temptation, 
it  seemed  to  him;  and  Halka  looking  on  unmoved, 
carrying  on  quiet  conversation  with  her  neighbour. 
The  very  sight  of  her  calmness  acted  as  a  safeguard. 
If  he  had  seen  her  watching  him  with  flurried  anxiety, 
it  might  have  pushed  him  to  some  piece  of  folly. 

There  w^as  not  a  word  said  during  that  turn  between 
Otto  and  Eeata,  and  it  was  only  when  she  was  half- 
way round  the  room  that  she  fully  realised  it  was  Otto 
she  was  dancing  with — it  was  Otto's  arm  that  was 
round  her  waist,  Otto's  hand  that  was  clasping  hers  at 
that  moment.     She  ought  to  have  sunk  into  the  earth, 
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she  told  herself,  remembering  what  he  had  once  been 
to  her ;  remembering  how  often  he  had  held  her  hand 
when  that  hand  was  to  have  been  his,  and  how  his 
arm  had  been  put  round  her  waist,  one  short  year  ago, 
with  the  right  of  an  affianced  bridegroom.  But  some- 
how she  could  not  feel  ashamed,  as  she  ought  to  have 
done.  She  was  surprised  and  shocked  at  herself,  but 
it  was  no  use.  They  were  nothing  to  each  other 
now  :  he  was  nothing  to  her,  and  she  could  be  nothing 
to  him.  It  was  dreadful  to  think  that  she  could  thus 
quietly  dance  round  the  room  with  the  man  whom  she 
had  once  expected  to  go  through  life  with,  who  had 
professed  to  be  her  lover ;  nay,  whom  she  herself  had 
once  loved,  and  now — another  woman's  husband.  She 
felt  perfectly  indifferent,  although  it  was  wrong  and 
unnatural,  she  told  herself,  to  be  so.  In  fact  it  was 
rather  pleasant  than  otherwise,  Otto  danced  so  well, 
and  steered  her  and  her  heavy  satin  train  so  skilfully 
among  the  knots  of  dancers.  A  little  later  in  the 
evening,  the  ice  being  broken,  Otto  danced  with  her 
once  or  twice  again — even  spoke  to  her,  such  common- 
place remarks  as  may  pass  between  the  most  indiffer- 
ent acquaintances.  Halka  might  have  heard  every 
word  without  cause  for  displeasure.  Whatever  past 
there  had  been  between  them,  it  was  over  now ;  it  was 
buried,  never  to  be  disinterred  ;  buried  deep  down  by 
him,  and  guarded  by  many  things — by  necessity,  by 
vanity,  by  expediency,  by  the  very  consciousness  of 
his  mortification — and  buried  still  deeper  by  her  in 
the   deep   grave   of  oblivion  and  indifference.     Otto 
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suffered  acutely,  of  course  ;  for  how  could  it  be  other- 
wise ?  Only  just  at  this  moment  he  suffered  less  than 
he  has  suffered,  and  than  he  will  suffer  later.  Every 
great  misery  has  its  reaction,  at  least  for  a  time ;  ii 
is  impossible  to  go  on  suffering  very  acutely  for  ever. 
The  very  fact  of  having  gone  through  such  torments  of 
suffering,  of  having  reached  the  climax  of  his  situation, 
and  put  the  insurmountable  barrier  between  himself 
and  Keata,  serves  to  blunt  him  for  the  present,  enough 
to  enable  him  to  play  his  part  in  the  little  social 
comedy  with  tolerable  success. 

Of  course  Langenfeld  did  not  remain  the  whole 
evening  in  the  supper-room,  tearing  out  his  hair  and 
wringing  his  hands.  Even  long  before  the  first  quad- 
rille raised  him  to  a  state  of  brief  felicity,  he  had 
smoothed  back  his  ill-used  hair,  and  returned  to  the 
ball-room.  The  second  quadrille  was  now  drawing 
near,  the  time  for  Arnold  to  make  his  faux  pas,  for 
of  course  he  had  not  danced  as  yet.  He  had  stood  in 
the  doorway  most  of  the  time  watching  the  dancers ; 
and  during  one  waltz,  which  Eeata  had  been  too  tired 
to  dance,  he  had  sat  by  her  side.  People  had  not  been 
slow  in  noticing  this  ;  and  now,  as  he  took  his  place  in 
the  quadrille  with  Eeata  on  his  arm,  comments  became 
more  general.  But  although  people  made  remarks  to 
each  other,  nobody  ventured  to  say  a  chaffing  word  to 
Arnold.  He  stood  there,  grave  and  rather  rigid,  evi- 
dently very  much  upon  his  dignity,  with  a  look  that 
said  very  plainly  that  he  was  accountable  to  no  one 
for  his  actions — his  very  uniform,  which  he  wore  on  this 
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occasion,  seeming  to  add  to  the  severity  of  his  appear- 
ance. Even  Langenfeld,  much  as  he  would  have  liked, 
did  not  dare  to  remind  him  of  his  broken  resolution. 
Langenfeld  was  their  vis-a-vis,  dancing  with  Fraulein 
Melanie,  whose  acorn-crowned  head  and  brilliant  ver- 
dure of  dress  would  have  been  enough  to  frighten 
away  a  bolder  man  than  Langenfeld,  who,  with  lugu- 
brious grimness,  had  selected  the  very  plainest  girl  in 
the  room  for  his  partner. 

Somebody,  of  course,  had  been  kind  enough  to  call 
the  notice  of  the  old  Baron  to  the  marked  attention 
his  eldest  son  was  paying  to  the  Mexican  girl,  but  for 
once  in  his  life  the  old  Baron  refused  to  get  flurried 
immediately. 

"  Arnold  is  so  sensible  ;  no  danger  of  anything.  He 
is  only  doing  what  he  thinks  proper,  considering  all 
that  we  owe  to  the  memory  of  my  poor  cousin  Olivia." 

"  Yes,  yes,  that  is  all  very  fine,"  answered  the  other, 
who  was  no  less  than  the  Baron's  best  friend  with  the 
hooked  nose  and  the  one  arm.  "But  whatever  you 
may  owe  to  the  memory  of  your  cousin  Olivia,  it  surely 
does  not  require  him  to  sit  beside  that  girl  during  the 
whole  of  that  waltz,  and  to  be  following  her  with  his 
eyes  whenever  she  is  dancing." 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,  to  be  sure  ;  perhaps  you  are  right. 
Following  her  about  when  she  is  dancing,  you  say? 
that  will  never  do.  I  have  never  known  Arnold  do 
that  sort  of  thing  before." 

"  Have  you  ever  known  him  to  be  in  love  before  ? " 
asked  his  hooked-nosed  friend,  dryly. 
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"  Oh  dear,  no  ;  never.  But  you  surely  do  not  think 
he  is  in  love  now  ?  " 

"  I  never  said  anything  of  the  sort ;  1  was  only 
calling  your  attention  to  facts." 

"  But  he  couldn't  marry  her,  you  know,"  said  the 
Baron,  more  hopefully.  "  She  is  of  no  family ;  and 
you  know  about  my  uncle  Max's  will." 

"  Yes,  I  know  all  about  it,  but  I  advise  you  to  be 
careful." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Had  not  I  better  go  and 
stop  him  at  once?"  asked  the  Baron  in  great  agita- 
tion, glancing  towards  where  his  son  was  taking  place 
in  the  quadrille,  as  if  meditating  a  sudden  rush  in  that 
direction. 

"  You  had  better  leave  him  in  peace,"  replied  the 
other,  with  a  quiet  chuckle,  "unless  you  want  to 
make  matters  worse."  The  General  was  himself  an 
old  bachelor,  but  his  personal  observations  had  taught 
him  that  young  men  of  Arnold's  temperament  were 
better  left  in  peace  under  the  circumstances. 

"  Arnold  is  so  sensible,"  the  old  Baron  said  again, 
but  a  little  less  hopefully,  and  with  a  little  more  flurry 
than  the  first  time. 

Eeata's  second  quadrille  was  by  no  means  an  im- 
provement on  her  first.  In  fact,  as  far  as  making 
mistakes,  and  getting  entangled,  and  losing  her  place, 
and  finding  herself  in  somebody  else's  went,  it  was 
a  far  worse  specimen  of  dancing.  Arnold  never  was 
very  talkative,  and  he  did  not  speak  very  much  now: 
he  did  not  make  amusing  remarks,  as  the  Prince  would 
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have  done ;  or  ridiculous  ones,  as  Langenfeld  had  done. 
What  he  did  say  was  commonplace  enough,  but  the 
sound  of  his  voice  alone  sufficed  to  jumble  up  all  the 
figures  in  her  mind,  and  make  her  forget  everything 
but  the  present  moment  of  unalloyed  felicity.  But 
when  does  felicity  remain  unalloyed  for  long  ?  Eeata's 
felicity  remained  unalloyed  during  three  whole  figures. 
In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  a  sudden  shade  of  unrest 
seemed  to  alight  on  her  face  ;  her  eyes  wandered  about 
the  room  in  search  of  something.  Arnold,  having  just 
rescued  her  from  a  new  piece  of  confusion,  noticed 
this  shade  of  disturbance. 

"  Are  you  not  too  tired  to  go  on  dancing  ?  Would 
you  not  like  to  sit  down  ?" 

The  rooms  had  grown  considerably  fuller  within  the 
last  half-hour ;  there  was  a  fresh  accession  of  people — 
men  who  had  been  dining  late,  or  had  been  gambling  in 
the  card-rooms,  and  now  came  lounging  in,  and  stood  in 
groups  or  knots,  watching  the  progress  of  the  quadrille. 

"  No,  thank  you,  I  am  quite  well ;  only  I  had  an 
odd  sensation  for  a  moment,  as  if  a  serpent  were  look- 
ing at  me." 

"  A  serpent !  "  repeated  Arnold,  with  at  least  three 
points  of  exclamation  in  his  voice. 

"  Yes ;  don't  you  know  the  feeling  ?  " 

"  No,  I  can't  say  I  do." 

"  Oh,  I  forgot,  you  have  never  been  in  Mexico  ;  but 
don't  you  know  the  feeling  of  being  watched  by  some- 
thing familiar  and  unpleasant.  It  makes  one  feel  sick 
and  giddy ;  don't  you  know  ?  " 

VOL.  III.  H 
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She  was  looking  up  at  him  with  anxious  inquiry, 
with  that  shade  of  unrest  still  on  her  face.  Arnold 
was  not  subject  to  nervous  fancies,  and  was  in  general 
not  very  tolerant  of  them  in  others,  but  the  unaffected 
truth  in  her  upturned  eyes  must  have  convinced  him, 
for  he  expressed  no  further  disbelief  in  the  serpent,  or 
whatever  the  undefined  monster  might  turn  out  to  be. 

The  quadrille  over,  Arnold  did  not  seem  in  a  hurry 
to  leave  his  partner  yet :  he  did  not  take  her  back  to 
her  place,  but  began  promenading  about  the  room,  as 
many  of  the  other  couples  were  doing.  Hermine,  on 
the  Count's  arm,  was  following  in  the  same  stream, 
the  Count  talking  very  earnestly.  Hermine  did  not 
smile  nor  answer ;  she  looked  on  in  front  of  her,  fol- 
lowing with  her  eyes  the  direction  which  Arnold  had 
taken.  She  was  looking  very  tired,  harassed,  out  of 
her  usual  placidity;  her  blue  flounces  had  lost  their 
freshness,  and  her  blue  eyes  were  a  little  dim.  She 
had  had  a  good  deal  of  admiration  and  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to-night,  but  she  had  not  had  what  she 
wanted. 

"  "Will  you  not  listen  to  me  ?  "  Count  Stayn  was  say- 
ing, not  looking  down  at  her  exactly,  for  she  was  nearly 
the  same  height  as  he  was,  but  looking  at  her.  He 
had  hardly  left  her  side  for  a  minute  the  whole  even- 
ing :  he  was  very  much  in  earnest,  but  not  diffident — 
according  to  all  human  manner  of  foresight  he  must 
be  successful.  Langenfeld,  who  had  rapidly  got  rid  of 
his  green-robed,  wide-mouthed,  small-eyed  partner,  and 
was  now  coming  along  briskly  in  search  of  Eeata  (for 
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he  did  not  see  why  Arnold  should  have  the  monopoly 
now,  just  because  he  had  danced  the  quadrille  with 
her),  perceived  the  expression  on  the  Count's  face,  and 
understanding  that  something  serious  was  going  on, 
went  past  quickly,  so  as  not  to  disturb  such  a  critical 
moment.  There  was  another  room  off  the  ball-room, 
less  large,  less  lofty,  with  seats  for  non-dancers,  and 
into  this  room  some  of  the  dancers  were  straying  in 
couples  and  trios,  to  enjoy  the  greater  coolness,  Arnold 
and  Eeata  among  the  others.  Langenfeld,  looking 
about  wildly,  caught  sight  of  them  just  as  they  were 
passing  through  the  door,  and  hastened  forward ;  but 
before  he  could  reach  them,  there  arose  an  interrup- 
tion, an  obstacle,  something  which  turned  matters 
differently. 

Just  as  they  entered  the  other  room,  Arnold  was 
surprised  by  feeling  the  hand  which  lay  on  his  arm 
make  a  sudden  convulsive  movement,  the  effect  of  a 
violent  start  apparently;  for  on  looking  at  Eeata  he 
perceived  that  the  colour  had  left  her  cheeks,  and  that 
she  was  staring  at  somebody  or  something  with  eyes 
very  wide  open.  Following  their  direction,  Arnold 
next  saw  a  man  who  had  been  lounging  on  one  of  the 
seats,  and  was  now  rising  and  coming  towards  them, 
with  an  odious  smile,  Arnold  thought,  on  his  face. 
The  man  was  youngish,  very  fresh  coloured,  and  with 
a  thick  head  of  black  hair :  he  was  in  evening  dress, 
and  a  general  impression  was  conveyed  of  there  being 
too  much  white  shirt  seen,  not  so  over- white,  either ; 
also  a  general  impression  of  snobbishness  and  bad  style. 
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"  What  is  the  matter,  and  who  is  that  fellow  ?  Am 
I  to  knock  him  down  ? "  asked  Arnold,  looking  in 
surprise  from  Eeata  to  the  man  advancing  towards 
them. 

"  Oh,  don't — for  heaven's  sake  don't !  "  she  answered, 
in  frightened  tones.     "  I  must  speak  to  him." 

"  Do  you  know  him  ? "  Arnold  asked,  severely. 

"  Yes,  I  know  him — I  knew  him  in  Mexico  ;  I  must 
speak  to  him  at  once  ; "  and  there  was  no  time  for  more 
parley,  for  the  stranger  had  reached  them,  and  was 
going  through  a  flourishing  bow  to  Eeata. 

"  What  an  unexpected  pleasure,"  he  was  beginning, 
when  she  interrupted  him  in  trembling  haste,  talking 
in  a  language  that  was  strange  to  Arnold's  ears,  but 
which  he  knew  to  be  Spanish.  The  man  with  the 
abundance  of  white  shirt  looks  up  suddenly  with  an 
expression  of  incredulous  stupefaction  on  his  face,  and 
makes  some  half-interrogative  reply  in  the  same  lan- 
guage. To  this  she  answers  again,  a  somewhat  longer 
phrase,  and  it  seems  to  Arnold,  who  is  standing  by 
the  while  like  a  poker,  that  her  tone  is  almost  an  im- 
ploring one.  Can  she  be  asking  any  favour  of  this 
unwashed-looking  snob?  Can  she  be  in  his  power? 
Horrible  thought. 

The  expression  of  stupefied  incredulity  on  the 
stranger's  face  gives  way  to  one  of  confidential  mystery, 
and  the  odious  smile  begins  to  reappear  upon  his  lips. 
Eeata  takes  her  hand  from  Arnold's  arm,  and  stands 
for  a  minute  between  the  two  men,  irresolute  as  to 
what  she  shall  do.     She  has  not  c^ot  her  roses  in  her 
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hand  now — they  are  too  heavy  to  hold  always,  and  she 
has  left  them  over  there  in  the  ball-room.  There  is  no 
speck  of  colour  about  her,  not  even  in  her  cheeks,  for 
she  is  still  very  pale.  Not  so  brilliantly,  radiantly 
beautiful,  as  when  she  made  her  entrance  to  -  night, 
but  very  lovely  yet,  standing  there  slight  and  stately 
though  trembling,  her  eyes  looking  large  and  black 
under  their  lashes.  One  heavy  twist  of  her  hair  has 
got  unfastened  in  dancing,  and  hangs  down  her  back 
like  an  ebony  rope. 

Arnold  meanwhile  is  measuring  the  stranger  off 
into  inches. 

"You  will  excuse  me,"  she  says  quickly,  wi^out 
looking  at  Arnold,  "  I  have  something  to  say  to  this 
gentleman — to  Mr  Fadenhecht ;  "  and  then,  to  Arnold's 
infinite,  inexpressible  disgust,  she  lays  her  hand  on 
the  other  man's  arm,  and  moves  off  with  him. 

"Yes,  something  to  say — ^just  so,"  Mr  Fadenhecht 
mutters,  as  he  favours  Arnold  with  a  friendly  nod, 
Arnold  returning  the  nod  with  a  stiff  and  shadowy 
inclination,  and  then  turning  stalks  out  of  the  room, 
and  away  from  the  ball,  and  does  not  appear  again  that 
night.  As  he  was  striding  quickly  down  the  steps, 
somebody  else  brushed  past  him,  and  by  the  gaslight 
he  recognised  Count  Stayn,  looking  graver  than  Arnold 
had  seen  him  yet,  although  he  always  was  a  grave 
man. 

After  every  ball  dozens  of  little  scenes  are  enacted 
at  home  in  the  privacy  of  people's  chambers.  Nobody 
ever  goes  to  bed  at  once,  the  instant  they  find  them- 
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selves  back  in  their  room.  Be  your  feet  ever  so  stiff 
with  dancing,  nerves  and  imagination  are  too  much 
excited  to  consent  to  the  rapid  transition  from  gaslights 
and  music,  to  quietude  and  a  night-light.  Those  little 
scenes,  joyful  or  sad,  according  to  what  the  ball  has 
brought,  would  be  quite  as  interesting  to  watch  as  the 
ball  itself,  only  nobody  ever  has  the  opportunity  of 
watching  them  ;  every  person  has  but  their  one  little 
scene.  No  doubt  there  are  dozens  of  these  little  scenes 
going  on  after  this  ball,  too,  like  after  any  other  :  per- 
haps Fraulein  Melanie,  with  her  acorn  wreath,  is  going 
through  a  little  scene  of  her  own.  Why  should  she 
•not?     But  we  have  not  to  do  with  her. 

Halka  is  in  her  room,  sitting  before  her  glass ;  she 
has  taken  off  her  pearl-grey  satin,  and  is  wrapped  in  a 
long  dressing-gown  of  pale  blue.  She  is  getting  her 
hair  gently  brushed  out  of  the  semblance  of  tow  into 
which  it  has  been  frizzled  for  the  evening.  There  are 
two  or  three  long  curls,  and  a  bunch  of  small  frizzy 
ones,  reposing  on  the  toilet-table.  Halka  never  makes 
any  attempt  at  concealing  these  little  accessories  to  her 
toilet  from  Otto,  knowing  well  that  he  must  find  them 
out  in  time,  and  that  it  was  wiser  to  take  the  initiative 
and  accustom  him  to  accept  these  things  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

Otto  is  sitting  on  the  sofa,  and  beginning  slowly  to 
pull  off  his  gloves,  one  finger  after  another. 

"  What  a  very  strange  man  that  was  at  the  ball — 
the  one  who  was  giving  his  arm  to  Fraulein  Lackenegg 
after  the  second  quadrille  !  did  you  notice  him  ? " 
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The  maid  who  is  brushing  out  Halka's  hair  is  a 
Frenchwoman,  and  does  not  understand  anything  but 
her  native  tongue,  so  that  her  presence  is  no  obstacle 
to  conversation. 

"  No,  I  did  not,"  said  Otto,  beginning  to  pull  off  his 
second  glove. 

"  I  never  saw  anything  so  dreadful  in  my  life  ;  such 
a  costume  ! "  and  Halka  shuddered  delicately.  "  And 
such  free-and-easy  vulgar  manners !  I  wonder  how 
Fraulein  Lackenegg  could  stand  him :  she  must  surely 
have  got  used  now  to  a  different  sort  of  society ! " 

No  answer  from  Otto :  he  is  very  tired — fagged  to 
death  with  the  long  strain  of  the  evening,  and  he.  has 
no  energy  remaining  either  for  talking  or  thinking. 
Halka  does  not  pursue  this  subject,  although  she  has 
made  a  note  in  her  mind  of  several  little  signs  con- 
cerning that  stranger  which  have  excited  her  curiosity; 
but  she  begins  another. 

"  It  was  a  very  good  ball ;  don't  you  think  so  ?  So 
brilliant  and  animated,  and  so  many  pretty  faces ;  but 
I  think  that  Fraulein  Lackenegg  was  quite  the  pretti- 
est girl  in  the  room." 

There  was  nothing  to  find  fault  with  in  the  words  ; 
but  all  the  same,  they  seemed  to  imply  some  lowering 
to  Eeata,  which  was  not  definable  exactly,  and  Otto 
was  far  too  much  worn  out  in  mind  and  body  to  at- 
tempt defining  it;  he  simply  remained  silent,  and 
rolled  up  his  gloves  into  a  round  hard  ball. 

"  It  struck  me  though,  to-night,"  continues  Halka, 
bending  forward  a  little   nearer  to  the  glass,  — "  it 
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struck  me  that  it  is  rather  imprudent  of  your  father 
to  have  such  a  handsome  girl  staying  in  the  house. 
Your  brother  is  young,  after  all,  and  there  might  be 
danger  in  such  constant  intercourse." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Otto.     "Arnold  is 

so "  sensible,  he  might  have  said,  or  "  so  different 

from  me ; "  but  he  did  not — he  finished  his  phrase 
differently.  "Arnold  is  such  a  cut-and-dry  fellow, 
and  such  a  stiff-backed  aristocrat  in  his  ideas,  he  never 
would  think  of  anything  of  the  sort " 

"  My  dear  Otto,  how  quickly  your  ideas  travel !  I 
never  suggested  the  possibility  of  Arnold's  ever  think- 
ing of  marrying  her ;  but  I  really  think  that  he  has 
been  making  an  unnecessary  display  of  his  admiration 
to-night." 

"  And  even  if  he  should,"  Otto  went  on,  hardly 
having  heeded  Halka's  words,  and  following  only  his 
own  train  of  thought.  "  He  is  not  at  all  the  sort  of 
man  to  attract  a  girl  like  her — I  am  sure  of  that." 

"Oh,  indeed,"  said  Halka,  quietly;  and  there  the 
conversation  dropped. 

This  was  in  the  hotel  where  the  young  Bodenbach 
couple  had  their  rooms :  there  was  another  conversa- 
tion going  on  in  the  Swiss  building,  where  the  other 
portion  of  the  party  lodged. 

Hermine  was  standing  upright  in  her  crushed  ball- 
dress  :  she  was  wont  to  be  very  sleepy  after  balls,  but 
she  was  not  sleepy  to-night.  The  flaxen  plaits  were 
rough  and  disordered,  and  the  twenty-four  bouquets 
of  forget-me-nots  —  those  bouquets  which  had  all  of 
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them  been  seamed  on  for  Arnold,  but  at  wliicli  he  had 
not  even  glanced — were  flattened  and  ugly. 

"  Why  did  Count  Stayn  go  away  so  early  ? "  Madame 
Schwerendorf  was  asking.  "  He  disappeared  all  of  a 
sudden." 

"  I  hope  he  will  never  come  back/'  gasped  Hermine. 

"  But,  my  dear  child,  pour  V amour  de  Dieu  !  what 
do  you  mean  ?  Has  he  not  spoken  to  you  ?  I  thought 
it  was  all  as  good  as  certain." 

"  Yes,  he  spoke  to  me — but — but  I  sent  him  away." 

"Sent  him  away!  Eefused  him!  Quelle  id4e/" 
Madame  de  Schwerendorf  almost  screamed  out ;  and 
then,  seeing  the  expression  of  her  daughter's  face,  ^he 
went  on  quickly :  ''  Don't  look  so  unhappy  about  it, 
dearest  child — I  am  not  going  to  scold  you.  Of  course 
you  must  choose  for  yourself — and  the  ball  has  been 
such  a  success,  and  everybody  admired  you  so  much  ; 
I  was  told  so  ever  so  often,  and  your  dress  was  so 
pretty "  But  in  the  middle  of  this  brilliant  enu- 
meration Madame  Schwerendorf  was  stopped  short  by 
Hermine  flinging  herself  suddenly  and  heavily  into  her 
mother's  arms,  and  bursting  into  passionate  sobs  upon 
her  neck.  She  was  worn  out,  weary,  sick  at  heart  with 
waiting  for  something  that  was  not  coming,  and  which 
she  now  knew  would  never  come  ! 

Two  doors  off,  Beata,  still  in  full  ball  state,  is  stand- 
ing before  her  glass  with  clasped  hands.  Her  red 
roses,  still  smelling  sweetly,  but  no  longer  the  fresh- 
glowing  roses  of  last  night,  are  tossed  on  the  table 
beside  her.     Neither  is  she  the  same  Eeata  she  was 
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last  night  —  triumphant  and  joyous.  Her  eyes  are 
burning  deep  and  dark,  and  there  is  an  expression  of 
misery  in  her  face. 

"  I  had  almost  forgotten  all  about  it,"  she  is  think- 
ing, wretchedly.  "  And  I  remembered  it  all  when  I 
saw  that  man's  face ;  it  must  have  come  sooner  or 
later ;  but  why  could  I  not  have  been  happy  a  little 
longer  ?  But  I  cannot  speak  now,  I  cannot  throw  my- 
self at  his  head — I  will  not  speak."  And  she  stamped 
her  foot  on  the  ground,  and  threw  up  her  dark  head, 
where  the  crow's  wing  still  stood  out  in  bold  outline. 
She  looked  at  her  own  image  in  the  glass. 

"  And  even  if  I  were  now  to  speak  it  would  be  of 
no  use,  I  would  lose  him.  I  should  lose  him  either 
way,  and  I  deserve  it  for  my  folly." 

And  she  turned  away  slowly  from  the  looking-glass, 
dry-eyed  but  wretched.  Everybody  is  talking  of  her 
triumph  to-night,  but  to  her  it  is  no  more  than  a  miser- 
able failure. 
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CHAPTER    XL. 


GUESS-WORK. 


Vorrei  spiegar  I'affanno 
Nasconder  lo  vorrei 
E  mentre  i  dubbj  miei, 
CosI  crescendo  vanno 
Tutto  spiegar  non  oso, 
Tutto  non  so  tacer," 

— Metastasio. 


Back  at  Steinbiihl ;  out  of  the  whirl,  the  movement, 

the  gaiety  of  D bad,  away  from  the  frothy  river 

and  the  pine-woods ;  back  in  the  quiet  house  with  the 
green  shutters,  and  the  weather-beaten  wall,  and  the 
alley  of  horse-chestnut  trees.  It  had  all  been  very 
sudden  and  unlooked  for,  and  done  with  little  or  no 
premeditation.  They  had  not  got  through  half  of  their 
projected  stay ;  the  lodgings  were  engaged  for  a  fort- 
night longer  when  their  unexpected  exit  had  come  to 
pass. 

A  sudden  change  for  the  worse  had  taken  place  in 
Gabrielle's  health  and  spirits.  Little  causes  produce 
great  effects,  we  are  told  in  our  copy-books,  and  it  proved 
true  here,  if  indeed  it  can  be  called  a  small  cause,  all 
the  misery  and  irritation  of  nerves  produced  by  noisy 
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people   overhead.      The  Swiss  houses   at  D bad, 

although  they  were  very  pretty  to  look  at,  were  not 
supposed  to  do  more  than  to  lodge  people  during  the 
summer  months,  and  were  therefore  not  so  solid  of 
structure  as  might  have  been  desired.  The  ceiling 
creaked  under  the  tread  of  each  of  the  six  boisterous 
children  overhead.  The  course  of  their  games,  usually 
leap-frog  or  nine-pins,  and  of  their  quarrels,  could 
have  been  followed  without  difficulty  by  anybody  who 
cared  to  do  so.  Arnold,  of  course,  was  told  that  he 
must  do  something :  there  were  complaints  made,  and 
entreaties,  and  threats,  all  to  no  purpose ;  the  leap-frog 
and  the  nine-pins  continued,  and  Gabrielle  went  from 
one  fit  of  hysterical  tears  into  another.  Within  the 
space  of  two  days  she  lost  all  the  little  strength  which 
she  had  slowly  been  gathering ;  she  lost  all  her  delight 

in  D bad,  in  the  view  from  the  window  and  the 

fir-woods.  Her  father  ofi'ered  to  take  other  rooms  at 
once,  but  she  would  not  hear  of  it.  The  whole  place 
was  horrible,  she  said;  she  was  tired  of  it,  and  she 
wanted  to  be  back  at  Steinbiihl. 

The  final  climax  was  reached  on  the  day  after  the 
ball,  when  Gabrielle,  dozing  on  her  sofa,  was  awakened 
by  a  noise  of  howling  and  rattling,  and  there  came 
racing  in  by  the  half-open  door,  mad  with  terror,  and 
half  wild  with  pain,  Cheri  harnessed  with  twine  to  a 
red -painted  toy-cart,  hung  with  bells,  and  dashing 
about  upside  down  from  side  to  side  behind  the  ter- 
rified animal. 

Gabrielle  screamed,  and  had  a  fainting  fit,  and  had 
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to  lie  flat  on  her  back  with  smelling-salts  for  the  rest 
of  that  day. 

Arnold  was  again  told  that  he  must  do  something, 
and  he  did  do  something,  the  more  readily  that  his 
temper  was  decidedly  short  that  day.  He  thrashed  the 
first  of  the  half-dozen  boys  he  met,  eliciting  such 
piercing  yells  that  Gabrielle  nearly  had  a  second  faint- 
ing fit.    The  doctor  was  sent  for,  and  said  the  same 

thing  as  Dr  K had  said,  that  the  invalid's  fancies 

must  be  humoured.  So  packing  up  in  all  haste,  the 
party  turned  their  backs  upon  the  hills  and  pine-woods 

of  D bad ;  and  two  days  after  the  ball  day  the 

Bodenbachs  and  Schwerendorfs  were  back  at  their  re- 
spective homes,  while  Otto  and  his  wife  went  straight 
to  Vienna,  to  establish  themselves  in  their  villa  there. 

It  had  been  settled  long  before,  and  was  now  ratified 
in  the  haste  of  parting,  that  Arnold  and  his  father  were 
to  make  a  run  to  Viergiia  next  month  to  enjoy  a  sight 
of  the  Exhibition,  and  their  friends  the  Schwerendorfs 
held  out  hopes  of  going  there  at  the  same  time. 

The  departure  of  the  young  Bodenbach  couple  from 

D bad  had  taken  place  about  two  hours  earlier 

than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  party;  and  during  the 
ten  minutes'  interval,  when  Halka  was  waiting  ready 
dressed  for  the  carriage,  while  Otto  had  gone  off  to 
hurry  it,  there  had  been  a  little  conversation  between 
Arnold  and  his  sister-in-law — Hermine,  who  had  out- 
wardly recovered  her  usual  placidity,  sitting  in  the 
room  engaged  in  fitting  up  her  travelling-bag  for  the 
journey.     Eeata  was  in  her  own  room,  probably  going 
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through  some  ceremony  of  the  same  sort.  She  had  not 
shown  much  all  yesterday ;  she  said  that  the  ball  had 
tired  her,  and  that  she  preferred  being  left  alone. 
Gnce  or  twice,  when  she  had  joined  the  others,  it  had 
seemed  to  Eeata  that  Arnold  spoke  less  to  her  than 
usual,  and  her  jealous  fancy  made  her  notice  every 
word  he  said  to  Hermine.  Very  likely  it  was  only 
the  hurry  and  confusion  and  discomfort  which  affected 
him,  and  very  likely  he  did  not  speak  to  Hermine 
oftener  than  usual;  but  her  morbid  imagination  dis- 
torted everything,  and  made  her  more  and  more  restless 
and  dissatisfied.  Was  he  angry  with  her  on  account 
of  that  unfortunate  rencontre  with  Mr  Fadenhecht? 
What  ought  she  to  do  ?  She  could  not  see  clearly,  or 
think  clearly,  in  the  midst  of  this  bustle.  She  could 
not  say  or  do  anything  till  they  were  back  at  Stein- 
biihl,  and  then  she  would  try  to  think,  and  see  what 
was  her  best  conrse,  for  there  were  many  doubts  and 
perplexities  weighing  on  her  mind  just  then.  Should 
she  tell  everything,  and  be  done  with  these  hateful 
mysteries  for  ever  ?  But  no ;  again  she  trembled  when 
she  thought  of  what  might  be  the  possible  effects  of 
her  confession — the  surprise,  probably  the  reproaches 
she  would  have  to  endure.  And  how  explain,  how 
get  anybody  to  believe  that  she  is  innocent  of  any 
moral  consciousness  of  guilt  ?  that  she  had  done  what 
was  wrong  thinking  it  was  right,  or  at  least  allowable  ? 
Is  it  not  madness  to  expect  others  to  place  themselves 
in  her  place,  see  with  her  eyes,  through  the  medium  of 
her  strangely  trained  mind,  when  at  that  moment  even 
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she  herself  has  learned  to  regard  it  differently  1  There 
is  a  code  of  right  and  wrong  which  stands  upright 
throughout  the  world,  but  the  interpretation  is  modi- 
fied according  to  classes  and  countries.  How  was  she 
to  have  guessed  that  that  which  in  her  Mexican  wilds 
would  have  seemed  a  trifle  not  worth  regarding,  was  in 
Europe  a  heinous  fault  ? 

No,  she  tells  herself  over  and  over  again,  she  cannot 
do  it  while  she  is  alone ;  she  must  have  somebody  to 
stand  by  her,  and  take  her  part  against  everybody.  In 
a  few  weeks  she  will  have  somebody,  she  hopes ;  but 
even  then  she  still  trembles  at  what  she  must  go 
through.  Arnold,  with  his  stern  sense  of  justice,  kis 
withering  contempt  for  any  deceit,  will  he  not  spurn 
and  despise  her  ?  She  feels  sure  he  would ;  it  seemed 
to  her  that  she  could  see  the  way  in  which  he  would 
knit  his  eyebrows  together,  and  draw  himself  up  to  his 
fullest  height,  and  turn  away  and  never  speak  to  her 
again.  He  might  have  cared  for  her  otherwise — he  had 
begun  to  care  for  her  already,  she  had  seen  that — but 
his  love  would  die  in  contempt  when  she  lifted  that 
veil  which  she  had  wilfully  woven  with  her  own  hands. 
He  had  begun  to  care  for  her  already — yes,  she  told  her- 
self repeatedly ;  but  would  he  ever  have  gone  further  ? 
Would  he  have  sacrificed  his  prejudices  of  caste  by 
selecting  a  low-born  girl  for  his  wife  ?  Thousands  of 
thoughts  as  confused  and  harassing  as  these  had  been 
circling  round  and  round  in  Eeata's  brain,  ever  since 
that  moment  when  she  turned  away  from  her  mirror 
with  dry  eyes  but  a  sinking  heart ;  and  hour  by  hour 
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lier  doubts,  by  dint  of  brooding  over  them  in  a  state  of 
mind  highly  strung,  and  with  an  imagination  always 
prone  to  excitement,  had  gained  in  dimensions,  till  now, 

a  few  hours  before  the  departure  from  D bad,  she 

literally  does  not  know  which  way  to  turn,  in  order 
to  escape  from  the  perplexities  which  she  sees  on  all 
sides. 

While  Arnold  and  Halka  are  talking  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  Hermine  is  fitting  up  her  travelling-bag 
for  the  journey,  Eeata  is  pacing  up  and  down  the 
room  feverish  and  disturbed. 

"  If  only  there  was  one  person  whose  advice  I  could 
ask,  or  I  think  I  shall  go  mad !  My  head  is  aching 
wildly  already.  I  ought  to  speak,  I  know.  Oh,  why 
am  I  such  a  coward  ?  But  I  cannot  bear  to  be  spurned 
and  despised  by  him.  In  three  weeks,  perhaps  a  fort- 
night, she  must  be  here,  and  then  I  will  go  away,  far 
away,  not  to  Mexico,  perhaps  that  is  too  far  (with  an 
unconscious  afterthought),  and  then  they  shall  know 
everything  ;  but  I  shall  not  be  there  to  see  it."  And 
so  on  and  on  in  a  restless  round.  She  is  rapidly  work- 
ing herself  into  the  state  of  mind  which  makes  women 
commit  follies  to  be  repented  of  ever  afterwards. 

"  I  am  sorry  not  to  have  seen  Fraulein  Lackenegg  to 
say  good-bye  to,"  Halka  was  saying  to  Arnold,  while 
she  pulled  on  her  gloves  for  the  journey.  "  But  I  had 
really  quite  forgotten  all  about  her ;  she  has  kept  her- 
self so  hidden  these  last  two  days.  Perhaps  Hermine," 
turning  towards  her,  "  will  be  kind  enough  to  make  my 
adieus  for  me.     She  is  not  ill,  I  suppose  ? " 
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"  I  don't  think  slie  is  quite  well,"  answered  Hermine 
from  over  her  travelling-bag.  "  She  complains  of  a 
fearful  headache." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  It  would  be  a  nuisance  if  she  were 
to  knock  up  just  now  when  Gabrielle  is  in  such  need 
of  care." 

"  Gabrielle  has  got  her  maid  to  look  after  her,"  said 
Arnold,  with  a  little  temper.  "  She  cannot  always  ex- 
pect Fraulein  Eeata  to  be  attendant  on  her." 

Arnold's  relations  towards  his  sister-in-law  were  of 
a  somewhat  distant  nature,  and  the  conversations  be- 
tween them  were  few  and  far  between.  In  theory  he 
approved  of  her  thoroughly;  she  was  just  the  ladylike, 
aristocratic,  quiet  woman  best  qualified  to  have  become 
a  member  of  the  Bodenbach  family;  but  in  practice, 
somehow  or  other,  she  was  not  as  thoroughly  congenial 
to  him  as  all  these  qualifications  might  have  been 
supposed  to  make  her.  Perceiving  the  shade  of  tem- 
per in  Arnold's  manner  now,  Halka  changed  her  drift 
imperceptibly. 

"  Well,  Gabrielle  will  have  to  get  accustomed  to 
doing  without  her ;  she  will  not  be  staying  with  you 
always,  I  suppose  ? " 

"  I  suppose  not,"  Arnold  replied,  shortly,  as  the  pos- 
sibility of  Eeata's  departure  occurred  to  him  for  the 
first  time. 

"  You  don't  know  whether  she  has  any  relations  to 
whom  she  intends  to  go  ultimately  ?  or  do  you  think 
she  intends  taking  another  situation  ? "  Halka  would 
have  preferred  working   up  to  the  point  with  more 
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nicety,  but  the  time  was  short,  and  the  carriage  might 
appear  any  minute. 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  her  relations,"  he 
answered,  ignoring  the  latter  part  of  the  speech.  "  She 
has  got  relations  in  this  country,  I  know;  but  there 
seems  to  be  some  quarrel  or  misunderstanding  which 
prevents  her  being  received  by  them  at  present.  In 
any  case,  she  is  perfectly  aware  that  she  can  have  a 
home  in  my  father's  house  for  as  long  as  she  chooses 
to  avail  herself  of  it." 

"  But  that  is  just  it,  my  dear  Arnold  ;  for  how  long 
will  she  choose  to  avail  herself  of  it?  No  delicate- 
minded  person  would  be  content  with  that  peculiar 
sort  of  position  for  long,  and  I  am  sure  Fraulein  Lack- 
enegg  would  not.  Have  you  any  notion  how  she  has 
been  left  by  your  aunt  ? " 

"  No  ;  I  have  no  notion  about  how  my  aunt  has  dis- 
posed of  her  money.  I  don't  think  she  had  even  the 
power  of  disposing  of  any  of  it  in  favour  of  her  friends ; 
she  certainly  had  not  the  power  to  leave  any  to  us." 

"And  do  you  really  mean  to  say"  —  with  a  little 
feigned  surprise — "  that  you  have  not  heard  anything 
further  from  Mexico  ?  That  is  just  what  I  was  asking 
Otto  about  the  other  day.  Have  you  never  received 
any  further  intimation  of  the  death  ? " 

"  Never  any,"  answered  Arnold,  with  a  guilty  feel- 
ing of  having  forgotten  all  about  the  matter  lately,  and 
of  having  completely  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  re- 
ply to  his  letter  to  Mexico  was  now  more  than  due. 

"  How  very  strange  !     And  is  Fraulein  Lackenegg 
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not  able  to  throw  any  light  upon  this  extraordinary- 
silence?     Have  you  never  asked  her?" 

"Oh,  but  Eeata  does  not  like  to  talk  about  Miss 
Bodenbach's  death,"  explained  Hermine,  innocently. 
"  We  never  ask  her  about  it,  because  it  makes  her  so 
unhappy." 

Halka  made  a  slight  movement  with  her  head, 
which  for  her  was  as  much  as  pricking  up  her  ears. 

"  How  very  strange ! "  she  said  again,  reflectively. 
"So  that  actually  you  have  got  no  further  evidence 
of  your  aunt's  death  than  that  certificate  of  burial 
which  was  sent  you  by  Fraulein  Lackenegg?" 

"  No  other,"  answered  Arnold,  provoked  at  the  cate- 
chism he  was  getting  put  through.  Halka  was  silent 
for  a  minute,  and  apparently  engaged  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  ivory  handle  of  her  parasol.  Hermine, 
having  completed  the  arrangements  of  her  bag,  had 
gone  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  was 
collecting  various  small  trifles  from  off  the  table. 

"I  suppose  you  are  quite  sure  that  your  aunt  is 
dead  1- "  Halka  said  suddenly,  in  a  lower  voice,  look- 
ing up  at  Arnold. 

He  started  violently,  and  returned  her  look  of  in- 
quiry by  one  of  haughty  surprise. 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"  Oh,  I  mean  nothing — nothing  at  all ;  there  is  no 
reason  for  excitement.  It  was  only  an  idea  that  passed 
through  my  mind.  One  does  hear  of  such  very  strange 
things  sometimes;  and  do  you  know,  Arnold,"  went 
on  Halka  more  quickly,  as  the  sound  of  approaching 
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carriage  -  wheels  meets  her  ear,  "it  has  sometimes 
struck  me  that  there  is  some  mystery  afloat  about 
this  matter,  which  Fraulein  Lackenegg  seems  anxious 
to  screen.  It  may  not  be  anything  bad" — noticing 
the  expression  of  his  face — "but  I  advise  you  to  be 
careful.  Did  you  notice  that  odd -looking  man  she 
was  talking  to  at  the  ball?  It  was  just  after  the 
second  quadrille.  She  was  speaking  to  him  very 
eagerly;  and  I  do  not  think  he  can  be  a  mere  in- 
different acquaintance,  from  the  way  she  spoke  and 
looked.  You  were  gone  by  that  time,  I  think,  so 
you  could  not  have  observed  him."  And  then,  before 
there  was  time  for  Arnold  to  make  any  answer,  the 
door  was  opened  by  Otto,  and  they  were  in  the  bustle 
of  departure. 

By  the  evening  of  that  same  day  the  Bodenbachs 
were  back  at  Steinbiihl ;  and  the  very  next  morning 
Arnold  walked  down  to  the  village  to  make  inquiries 
at  the  post-office  concerning  the  letter  which  he  had 
despatched  to  Mexico  in  the  middle  of  April.  The 
doubts  and  the  train  of  ideas  which  Halka  had  en- 
gendered were  fermenting  in  his  mind.  lie  was  too 
large-minded  to  have  given  birth  to  those  suspicions 
himself,  but  he  was  human  enough  to  be  affected  by 
them,  now  that  the  seed  of  them  was  strewn.  He 
was  torn  between  vague  suspicions  and  furious  jeal- 
ousy ;  between  condemnation  of  Eeata,  and  another 
feeling  which  he  was  only  beginning  to  acknowledge 
to  himself,  and  which  strove  to  cry  down  the  suspi- 
cions and  the  condemnation. 
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As  he  walks  down  the  village  street,  noisy  with 
children  on  their  way  to  school,  with  women  chatter- 
ing in  front  of  their  doors,  or  calling  after  the  men  as 
they  start  for  their  work,  Arnold  is  thinking  over  that 
scene  at  the  ball,  when  Eeata  had  abandoned  him  so 
pointedly  for  the  low-bred  snob  who  claimed  her  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  by  the  new  light  which  Halka's  sug- 
gestions have  thrown  upon  everything,  the  words  and 
looks  which  passed  at  that  moment  gain  a  greater 
weight  and  a  darker  light.  She  had  looked  guilty — 
positively  guilty.  Yes,  Halka  is  right :  that  snob  was 
not  a  mere  indifferent  acquaintance ;  he  must  be,  or 
have  been,  something  more  than  that.  Striding  along 
with  these  thoughts  in  his  mind,  Arnold  reached  that 
little  house  —  the  last  in  the  row  —  with  the  black 
double-headed  eagle  upon  flaming  yellow  ground  out- 
side; the  house  towards  which  Eeata  and  Gabrielle 
had  wended  their  way  on  that  April  afternoon,  carry- 
ing the  letter  for  the  Mexican  mail. 

Half  an  hour  later  Arnold  strode  back  down  the 
village  street  where  tlie  village  pump  was  splashing 
peaceably,  across  the  grass  meadow  where  the  lambs 
were  rapidly  turning  into  full-grown  sheep,  up  the 
lane  where  the  hawthorn-hedges  had  long  since  borne 
and  shed  their  blossoms,  under  the  horse-chestnuts,  up 
the  creaking  steps,  and  into  the  house. 

He  stumbled  upon  Eeata  alone,  standing  near  the 
table  reading  a  note — at  least  he  supposed  it  was  a 
note  or  a  letter,  from  the  rustle  of  paper;  but  she 
stuffed  it  away  quickly  into  her  pocket,  and,  looking 
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round  at  the  sound  of  his  footstep,  he  could  see  that 
she  looked  red  and  angry  and  embarrassed.  He  was 
in  a  state  of  mind  very  prone  to  suspicions,  and  that 
rustle  of  paper  and  her  look  of  embarrassment  did  not 
escape  his  notice. 

"  I  have  been  down  to  the  village,"  he  began. 

''  Yes,"  she  said,  wondering  a  little  why  he  made  the 
announcement  with  so  much  solemnity. 

"  And  I  have  been  making  inquiries." 

"  Yes,"  a  little  more  faintly. 

"  At  the  post-office." 

No  answer  ;  she  looks  away. 

"  I  find  that  the  letter  which  I  wrote  in  April,  to 
Mexico,  never  went  off." 

No  answer  again. 

"  There  was  only  one  letter  posted  that  day — a  letter 
in  a  blue  envelope,  sealed  with  an  Indian  seal.  My 
letter,  you  may  remember,  was  in  a  white  envelope 
with  a  black  edge,  and  sealed  with  my  own  seal." 
He  pauses  for  a  minute,  but,  getting  no  reply,  pur- 
sues. "  As  this  letter  has  not  gone  off,  I  am  going  to 
write  again  immediately;  and  this  time  I  shall  post 
my  letter  myself"  He  walks  towards  the  door.  "I 
suppose,"  he  says,  stoppiug  before  he  has  quite  reached 
it,  "  it  would  be  no  use  asking  you  what  you  did  with 
my  letter  ?    You  certainly  never  posted  it." 

"  No,  I  did  not,"  she  cries,  lifting  her  head  and  facing 
round ;  "  I  tore  it  up  and  burned  it  to  cinders." 

He  had  expected  something  of  the  sort,  but  he  starts 
all  the  same.    "  I  thought  as  much  ; "  and  as  he  says  it. 
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his  features  assume  such  stern  rigidity,  his  eyes  look 
so  severely  condemning,  there  is  such  withering  con- 
tempt in  his  voice,  that  she  feels  all  the  little  fund  of 
courage  which  she  has  been  gathering  together  dwind- 
ling away  to  nothing.  "  Why  should  I  not  tell  him  ? 
It  is  no  crime,  after  all,  I  have  to  confess ; "  she  has 
been  saying  to  herself  five  minutes  ago.  "  I  cannot  tell 
him,  he  despises  deceit  too  much,"  she  says  to  herself 
now. 

"  You  are  very  angry,  I  suppose  ? "  she  asked. 

"I  am  angry  with  myself  for  ever  having  been  fool 
enough  to  trust  you." 

"  And  angry  with  me  ? "  , 

He  only  shrugged  his  shoulders  a  little. 

"  And  you  despise  me,  I  know." 

"  I  despise  every  action  that  is  underhand  and  de- 
ceitful." 

"  Every  action  ? "  she  asked,  despairingly.  "  Cannot 
an  action  be  deceitful  and  yet  harmless  ? "  But  even 
as  she  asked  it  her  heart  was  sinking ;  a  great  many 
things  in  the  past  had  been  growing  clear  lately.  She 
had  used  deceit,  and  thought  to  do  no  harm  ;  but  now 
with  painful  distinctness  she  sees  where  her  fault  has 
been.  She  drooped  her  head,  awaiting  Arnold's  answer, 
but  she  knew  it  ere  it  came. 

"In  my  opinion,  not;  deceit  must  be  mean;"  and  as 
he  spoke  he  looked  at  her  as  though  he  w^ould  read 
her  with  his  eyes. 

"  And  you  would  never  forgive  deceit  ? " 

"  I  would  forgive  anything  rather  than  deceit,"  he 
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said,  sternly;  and  then  in  a  tone  of  hard  inquiry  he 
went  on  more  quickly,  ''Will  you,  or  will  you  not, 
tell  me  what  your  motive  was  for  destroying  that 
letter  r' 

She  looked  up  at  him,  hovering  for  a  second  on  the 
brink  of  disclosure :  to  be  done  with  it  all,  what  a 
relief  it  would  be ! 

If  his  voice  had  been  a  shade  less  hard,  or  his  eyes 
had  not  looked  so  witheringly  contemptuous,  she  might 
have  dared  to  speak ;  but  she  hesitated,  and  in  that 
moment  her  courage  again  grows  faint. 

"  No,  I  cannot." 

"  Very  well,  then,  I  will  tell  you,"  he  answers,  while 
the  suspicions  insinuated  by  Halka  suddenly  take  a 
tangible  form  in  his  mind.  "  My  aunt  Olivia  is  not 
dead  !  and  for  some  purpose,  which  is  to  me  incom- 
prehensible, you  are  trying  to  make  us  believe  that 
she  is." 

Eeata  starts  so  violently  that  she  has  to  clutch  on 
to  the  table  to  keep  straight. 

"  Can  you  deny  it  1 " 

"  Deny  what  ?  "  she  asks,  faintly. 

"  You  dare  not,  upon  your  honour,  assert  that  my 
father's  cousin,  Miss  Bodenbach,  is  dead  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  dare ; "  a  sudden  light  has  come  into  her  eyes, 
and  she  does  not  look  away  from  him. 

"  You  say  that  upon  your  honour  1 " 

"  I  will  swear  it  to  you  by  all  that  I  hold  most  holy. 
Upon  my  honour,  your  father's  cousin  is  dead.  Are 
you  satisfied  ? " 
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It  was  a  foolish  question ;  of  course  he  could  not  be 
satisfied,  and  he  was  not. 

"  Whatever  you  wish  to  conceal,  you  cannot  do  so 
much  longer.  I  write  to  Mexico  to-day,  and  shall 
take  every  precaution  to  make  my  letter  reach  this 
time.     In  eight  weeks  the  answer  will  be  here." 

"You  will  not  have  to  wait  so  long,"  she  replied, 
sadly.     "Long  before  that  I  shall  be  gone." 

"  Gone  !  What  do  you  mean  ? "  in  a  tone  of  sharp 
inquiry.  But  she  does  not  answer,  and  only  buries 
her  face  in  her  hands ;  and  Arnold,  who  for  the  last 
minute  has  been  standing  with  the  door-handle  be- 
tween his  fingers,  turns  it  now  and  goes  out. 

That  same  afternoon  Dr  K came  to  Steinbiihl 

again,  and  the  immediate  result  of  his  visit  was  the 
urgent  advice  to  take  Gabrielle  to  Vienna,  where  she 
could  be  placed  under  the  care  of  the  eminent  physi- 
cian Dr  Braun,  who  made  diseases  of  this  description 
his  sp6cialite.  The  sudden  turn  of  the  illness  had 
baffled  his  experience,  and  he  w^as  honest  enough  to 
say  so. 

The  departure  was  fixed  within  the  next  two  days, 
and  Steinbiihl  was  to  be  left  deserted  again,  as  it  had 
been  during  the  past  fortnight.  All  this  had  been 
settled  upon  in  haste  in  the  evening.  Reata  has  talked 
back  Gabrielle  into  calmness,  from  the  excitement  into 
which  the  news  has  thrown  her,  and  now  she  is  alone 
in  her  room,  and  draws  out  of  her  pocket  that  note 
which,  by  its  obnoxious  rustling,  irritated  Arnold  on 
his  entrance  that  morning.      She  had  hardly  read  it 
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herself ;  she  had  only  glanced  at  it,  but  to  a  quiet 
perusal  she  had  not  come,  since  the  moment  when  it 
was  put  into  her  hand  by  a  dirty  little  boy,  who  had 
watched  and  waited  for  her  among  the  horse-chestnut 
trees  of  the  avenue. 

N"ow,  in  the  solitude  of  her  room,  with  closed  shut- 
ters and  bolted  door,  she  ventures  to  take  it  out  and 
read  it  through  consecutively. 

"  What  insulting  impertinence ! "  she  murmured, 
looking  red  and  angry,  as  she  had  done  at  the  moment 
when  Arnold's  footstep  had  surprised  her  in  the 
sitting-room :  "  but  I  dare  not  refuse ;  I  must  get  rid 
of  him,  even  if  I  have  to  give  him  every  penny  I  have 
got  remaining.  What  if  he  should  really  have  the 
power,  as  he  says,  to  harm,  perhaps  ruin  me  ?  Can  it 
be  true  ?  If  he  were  not  a  lawyer  I  could  afford  to 
despise  him ;  but  it  is  too  dangerous — I  must  go." 

Keata  rose,  and  unlocking  her  desk  took  out  a  blank 
envelope. 

"  At  six,  he  says ;  it  is  fortunate,  certainly,  that  he 
has  been  good  enough  to  choose  such  an  early  hour," 
she  muttered  to  herself  bitterly. 
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"  Ein  freundlich  Wort  nur  sprich,  Ein  Wort  vernimm, 
So  ist  der  Zauber,  der  euch  trennt,  gebrochen— 

0  der  Stolz  ist  schlimm— 
Das  Eine  Wort  blieb  ungesprochen." 

— Geibel. 


The  woods  near  Steinbiihl  were  at  their  heiglit  of 
beauty  in  the  early  morning  hours.  At  mid-day,  when 
the  sun  blazed  down  upon  the  fields  and  open  places, 
their  deep  shadow  was  a  pleasant  retreat  ;  but  it 
was  when  the  first  beams  came  slanting  through  the 
branches,  to  rouse  the  birds  and  make  the  dew-drops 
sparkle,  that  the  woods  were  at  their  loveliest,  their 
freshest. 

It  is  six  o'clock  now,  and  Eeata  is  coming  along 
under  the  shadow  of  the  spreading  trees :  slowly,  and 
rather  dejectedly,  she  is  walking,  with  her  hat  pulled 
down  over  her  nose ;  her  dress  trails  along  in  the  grass, 
heavy  with  the  damp  of  early  morning — she  has  not 
got  the  energy  to  hold  it  up.  It  seems  almost  as  if 
her  energy  were  ebbing  away  with  every  moment,  for 
her  steps  get  slower  and  more  reluctant ;  there  is  less 
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and  less  spring  and  elasticity  in  them  after  every 
minute.  Listlessly  slie  moves  on,  not  looking  right  or 
left  at  the  flowers  she  was  wont  to  love  so  well,  tread- 
ing over  the  little  bits  of  mossy  stick  that  strew  the 
forest  path,  while  the  leafy  branches  above  her  checker 
her  dress  and  her  hat  with  light  and  shade — light  and 
shade  mixing  and  following  on  each  other,  and  return- 
ing at  every  step  she  makes. 

Not  far  into  the  depths  of  the  wood  there  is  a  clear 
space,  where  the  trees  have  been  cut  down,  and  a  little 
chapel  has  once  been  built,  some  fifty  years  ago — a 
very  rustic  little  chapel,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  a  very 
ugly  one  ;  only  now  it  is  perhaps  less  ugly  than  it  was 
fifty  years  ago,  when  the  whitewash  of  its  walls  was 
still  staringly  new,  and  the  paint  of  its  door  still  pain- 
fully green.  Walls  and  door  have  considerably  modi- 
fied their  hues  with  time.  The  walls  have  got  darker, 
the  door  has  got  lighter,  with  age ;  but  even  now  it 
can  hardly,  by  the  greatest  stretch  of  concession,  be 
called  picturesque.  The  whole  construction  does  not 
much  exceed  the  size  of  a  sentry-box  ;  and  you  could 
not  go  into  it,  but  you  could  stand  on  the  doorstep  and 
peer  in  through  a  grating  (which  has  once  been  green, 
like  the  door,  but  has  long  since  parted  with  its  gaudy 
colouring)  at  a  vivid  representation  of  a  dreadful  and 
impossible-looking  accident — a  tree  falling  upon  and 
crushing  a  family  of  wood-cutters,  father,  mother,  and 
five  children  all  lying  on  their  faces,  meekly  awaiting 
their  fate,  while  the  gigantic  trunk  hovers  in  mid-air, 
evidently  taking  its  time  about  completing  its  work  of 
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destruction.  Or,  when  your  feelings  have  been  suffi- 
ciently lacerated  by  this  affecting  sight,  you  can  turn 
to  the  more  cheerful  one  of  four  little  pottery  figures 
standing  in  a  row  upon  the  altar — legless,  armless, 
wedge-shaped — proclaimed  by  their  wide-open  mouths, 
and  the  scarlet  flames  painted  in  a  neat  little  pattern 
below  them,  to  be  disembodied  spirits  going  through 
their  time  of  expiation  for  the  follies  and  foibles  of 
their  lives.  Two  of  the  sufferers  are  male  and  two 
female,  the  latter  only  distinguished  by  the  length  of 
their  hair — a  dark  man  and  a  fair  man,  a  dark  woman 
and  a  fair  woman.  (This  is,  I  suppose,  intended  to 
impress  upon  the  rustic  mind  that  if  you  have  bgen 
wicked  in  this  life  you  will  have  to  suffer  for  it,  what- 
ever the  colour  of  your  hair  may  be.  It  is  a  pity,  by 
the  by,  that  the  idea  has  not  been  further  carried  out 
by  adding  a  grey-haired  man  and  a  grey-haired  woman 
— or  would  this  be  considered  disrespectful  to  old 
age  ?)  For  symmetry  they  are  placed  in  couples — the 
dark-haired  man  near  the  fair-haired  woman,  and  the 
fair  man  near  the  dark  woman. 

Eeata  is  in  front  of  the  chapel  this  morning;  but 
she  is  not  peering  through  the  rusty  grating.  She  has 
done  so  often  before.  She  knows  each  one  of  the  seven 
members  of  the  wood-cutter's  family  by  heart ;  and  in 
her  solitary  rambles  she  has  got  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  dark  and  the  blond  couple.  But  to-day  she 
does  not  look  at  them.  She  is  not  alone.  There  is  a 
man  talking  to  her — a  man  with  a  fresh  complexion 
and  a  thick  head  of  hair.     He  talks  a  great  deal  and 
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at  a  great  rate,  in  an  oily,  cringy  voice,  in  which  there 
is  a  strong  dash  of  insolence,  and  now  and  then  rubs 
his  hands  softly  together.  She  stands  half-a-dozen 
paces  away  from  him,  and  answers  him  sometimes 
coldly,  sometimes  angrily.  Every  moment  she  looks 
furtively  round  her ;  and  now  she  starts,  as  something 
rustles  in  a  bush  close  by.  It  is  only  a  rabbit,  who 
has  put  his  foot  on  a  dry  stick,  and  scampers  away 
over  the  moss,  terrified  at  what  he  has  done. 

Everything  is  quiet  around.  She  need  not  fear 
interruption;  few  people  pass  this  way  and  at  this 
hour.  The  morning  sun  is  shining  only  upon  the 
moss-grown  trunks  and  branches,  upon  the  tall  ghostly 
hemlock  and  the  purple  vetches  of  the  wood,  upon  her 
and  the  man  she  is  talking  to. 

It  is  half-past  six  now,  and  she  is  still  talking  to 
him. 

"  Why  will  you  not  leave  me  in  peace  ? "  she  says, 
angrily.  "  What  good  can  it  do  you  to  persecute  me 
in  this  manner?  Even  if  you  betray  me,  it  will  not 
benefit  you  in  the  end." 

"  No,  not  in  the  end.  Just  so ;  you  are  perfectly 
right.  But  you  see,  my  dear  Eraulein  Lackenegg " — 
he  pronounces  each  syllable  of  the  name  with  un- 
pleasant distinctness ;  and  Eeata  colours  violently, 
and  turns  away  her  head, — "  Lac-ken-egg,  ha !  ha !  ha ! 
— you  see  how  anxious  I  am  to  oblige  you.  When  a 
man  wants  to  live,  he  must  take  advantage  of  these 
little  opportunities,  which  come,  I  may  say,  unbidden, 
in  his  way.     A  man  must  live,  you  see.     It  is  all  that 
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beast  Le-Vendeur's  fault.  If  he  hadn't  turned  me  off 
I  should  not  be  here  at  all  just  now — I  should  not  be 
having  the  pleasure  "  (with  a  flourishing  bow)  "  of  this 
little  conversation  with  you." 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  treat  my  friends  with 
respect,"  Eeata  says,  coldly. 

"With  respect?  Just  so" — and  he  rubs  his  hands 
again  softly.  "That  meeting  at  the  ball  was  the 
greatest  piece  of  luck — quite  the  greatest  piece  of 
luck,  I  may  say — which  has  come  to  me  for  many  a 
day.  I  would  have  been  a  fool,  a  great  fool,  a  most 
extraordinary  fool,  I  think  I  may  say,  if  I  had  let  this 
little  advantage  slip  away,  and  had  not  come  down 
here  to  see  what  fortune  had  in  store  for  me.  To  have 
a  look  at  the  country,  I  tell  the  good  people;  and  they 
believe  me,  ha  !  ha !  ha ! — not  bad  !  " 

"  I  will  not  stop  a  minute  longer  here,"  Eeata  says, 
feeling  ready  to  cry  with  vexation,  but  looking  digni- 
fied and  distant.  "  I  wish  I  had  never  come.  I  feel 
myself  degraded  by  having  talked  to  you.  It  is  the 
last  time,  remember.  Never  you  dare  to  try  it  again  1 " 
And  as  he  catches  her  look  of  determination,  the  fresh- 
complexioned  man  feels  convinced  that  it  is  the  last 
time. 

"  Just  as  you  wish,  my  dear  Fraulein  Lackenegg — 
Lac-ken-egg.  I  have  no  wish  to  annoy  you — no  wish 
at  all,  I  may  say.  Why  should  we  not  each  oblige 
the  other  ?  You  can  oblige  me,  you  know ;  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  oblige  you  still 
more — yes,  still  more,  I  may  say.     I  would  not  do  it 
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for  any  one  else — no,  certainly  not ;  for  as  a  lawyer  I 
would  feel  myself  bound  to  make  use  of  tlie  informa- 
tion ex  officio.  It  is  only  as  an  old  friend,  ha!  ha!  ha! 
that  I  can  reconcile  it  with  my  conscience  to  pass  over 
the  matter  svh  silentio — old  friendship,  just  so,  ha ! 
ha  !  ha  !  " 

This  is  at  half -past  six  o'clock.  At  thirty -five 
minutes  past  six  Eeata,  making  a  step  nearer  to  the 
man,  pushes  an  envelope  into  his  hand,  and  com- 
mands him  to  go,  which  he  does  with  alacrity,  after 
another  flourishing  bow.  At  thirty-six  minutes  past 
six  Eeata,  turning  and  walking  away  quickly,  stops 
and  staggers  for  a  second,  as  her  eyes  suddenly  light 
upon  the  form  of  another  man  standing  near  a  tree. 
It  is  Arnold.  She  knows  it  is  Arnold  before  even  she 
has  seen  him  distinctly.  When  the  branches  still  half 
hide  him,  her  terror-stricken  heart  tells  her  it  is  him ; 
and  now  he  is  standing  in  front  of  her,  and  she  sees 
him. 

It  is  not  an  unusual  hour  for  Arnold  to  be  up  at, 
but  it  is  an  unusual  place.  His  morning  rounds  lie  in 
the  farm  and  the  fields,  not  in  the  wood ;  but  this  is 
not  one  of  his  usual  morning  rounds.  He  has  come  to 
the  wood  for  the  sake  of  the  green  branches  and  the 
fresh  air,  to  swallow  as  much  forest  air  as  he  can  after 
a  hot  sleepless  night— the  first  feverish  night  that  has 
ever  come  to  him  in  his  life ;  for  it  is  either  want  of 
health,  or  want  of  spirits,  or  harassing"*  cares,  that  rob 
people  of  their  sleep,  and  make  them  pace  up  and 
down  their  bedroom  floor  for  hours.     Arnold's  health 
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has  always  been  excellent,  and  liis  spirits  equal,  and 
care  has  not  had  the  power  to  harass  him  till  now. 
But  now  with  its  heavy  fingers  it  has  seized  upon 
him,  and  all  last  night  it  has  driven  him  up  and 
down,  and  round  and  round,  his  room,  from  the  door 
to  the  window,  from  the  window  back  to  the  door 
again,  until  at  the  very  earliest  streak  of  light  he 
left  his  room  and  the  house,  and  went  to  walk  in 
the  woods — over  grass  and  moss  instead  of  over  deal 
boards  and  carpets.  He  has  been  here  some  time 
now :  he  was  in  a  farther  part  of  the  wood  when 
Eeata  came  along  slowly  and  dejectedly,  with  her 
draggled  skirts  trailing  in  the  grass ;  and  two  minutes 
ago,  on  emerging  from  the  trees,  he  has  seen  her  put- 
ting a  letter  into  a  man's  hand,  and  as  the  man  slunk 
away  into  the  shadows,  he  has  recognised  him  to  be 
Mr  Fadenhecht. 

For  one  second  Eeata  has  staggered,  and  for  about 
the  space  of  thirty  seconds  her  presence  of  mind  for- 
sakes her.  It  is  so  unexpected,  and  yet  it  is  the  very 
thing  she  has  been  dreading  and  fearing — that  this 
man  of  all  others  should  have  surprised  her,  at  this 
moment  of  all  others.  Arnold  has  not  spoken  to  her 
since  yesterday  forenoon  when  they  parted  coldly. 
He  is  not  cold  now;  there  is  a  raging  heat  in  his 
face,  and  in  his  eyes  such  a  fire  of  anger  that  she 
quails  and  trembles  before  it,  and  would  fain  escape 
from  it,  but  she  dares  not. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  he  asks,  roughly,  and 
the  very  roughness  of  the  tone  gives  back  to  her  a 
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little  of  her  presence  of  mind ;  she  could  bear  anything 
rather  than  that  terrible  silence.  The  very  excess  of  her 
fright  shows  her  that  she  must  do  something,  that  she 
must  maintain  her  dignity  in  some  measure.  If  she 
were  less  frightened  she  would  probably  have  appeared 
more  so.  She  puts  out  all  her  strength  of  self-com- 
mand and  tries  to  appear  indifferent,  unmoved — tries 
to  hide  her  fright  and  her  confusion  from  the  eyes 
of  the  man  whose  appearance  has  so  frightened  and 
confused  her. 

"  What  right  have  you  to  question  me  ? "  she  says, 
and  it  seems  to  herself  that  her  voice  is  trembling 
pitiably.  She  is  standing  beside  a  tree — a  tree  with 
wide-spreading  branches  that  sweep  down  earthwards, 
and  a  firm,  broad,  knotty  trunk.  She  puts  her  shoulder 
against  it,  and  with  this  support  feels  twice  as  strong, 
has  even  courage  enough  to  look  at  him. 

"  What  have  you  come  here  for  ? "  he  repeats,  more 
loudly. 

"  To  take  a  walk,  I  suppose,  as  you  are  doing."  She 
is  determined  to  carry  off  her  position  as  well  as  it 
will  let  itself  be  carried  off,  and  she  is  succeeding 
pretty  well.  Her  voice  is  calm  now  —  its  calmness 
surprises  her.  "I  presume  you  have  not  got  the 
monopoly  of  the  forest." 

"  To  take  a  walk ! "  he  repeats,  with  a  sneer,  that 
sends  all  the  blood  in  her  face  back  towards  her  heart. 
"  To  take  a  walk  with  Mr  Fadenhecht  as  companion." 

She  does  not  look  at  him ;  she  has  glanced  for  one 
second,  but  quickly  has  looked  away,  for  the  passion 
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in  his  face  alarms  her.  She  has  sometimes  seen  him 
look  angry  before,  and  provoked,  and  impatient,  but 
never  has  she  seen  him  look  like  this  ;  his  skin  seems 
to  have  darkened,  and  his  eyebrows  to  have  grown 
into  one  thick  heavy  line  across  his  forehead.  To 
her  terrified  eyes  he  looks  ready  in  his  rage  to  strike 
her  dead  on  the  spot. 

"  T  suppose  Mr  Fadenhecht  has  got  the  right  to  walk 
in  the  wood  too  if  he  pleases ;  it  is  a  common  thorough- 
fare:" and,  for  want  of  something  to  occupy  her  feverish 
hands,  she  begins  pulling  off  large  flakes  of  moss  from 
the  tree-stem  beside  her. 

"But  you  have  not  got  the  right,"  thunders* out 
Arnold,  coming  a  step  nearer,  so  near  that  only  two 
paces  divide  them  now,  "to  compromise  yourself  by 
having  meetings  with  a  low-bred  snob,  who  has  been 
sneaking  after  you  from  D bad." 

"And  what  right  have  you  got  to  question  me  ? " 

"  By  heavens  ! "  he  says,  without  heeding  her  ques- 
tion, "if  ever  I  stumble  across  that  man  here  again 
I  wiU " 

"  Shoot  him,"  suggests  Eeata,  with  an  attempt  at  a 
laugh. 

"Horsewhip  him,"  says  Arnold,  savagely,  kicking 
over  and  stamping  down  a  clump  of  little  bright 
yellow  toad-stools,  gummy  and  sticky-looking;  they 
crunch  into  a  pulp  under  his  foot. 

"  You  are  welcome  to  do  that,"  mutters  Eeata  under 
her  breath,  but  Arnold  does  not  hear  it. 

If  she  had  been  more  collected,  and  less  frightened. 
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she  would  have  seen  that  the  passion  in  Arnold's  tone 
and  manner  must  spring  from  some  keen  interest  in  her- 
self ;  but  as  it  is,  she  is  too  bewildered  to  understand 
it.  She  knows  she  has  been  doing  something  foolish, 
if  not  wrong;  and  in  his  voice  and  mien  she  reads 
only  anger  towards  a  culprit.  It  is  fear  that  is  scar- 
ing her  into  defiance.  Within  the  last  few  minutes  her 
face  has  changed  strangely:  she  looks  older  and  harder; 
her  lips  are  firmly  set,  the  lines  about  them  are  square ; 
and  every  trace  of  softness  is  gone  from  her  eyes. 
With  one  hand  she  goes  on  tearing  off  little  green 
velvet  patches  from  the  trunk.  He  watches  her  for 
a  few  seconds,  with  his  chest  heaving;  and  the  indif- 
ference which  her  position  and  gesture  seem  to  imply 
drives  him  wilder  still.  He  sees  her  white  fingers 
pulling  at  the  moss  as  if  it  were  in  play,  but  he  does 
not  see  how  they  tremble,  and  how  quick  and  short 
her  breath  is  coming. 

"  You  know  you  came  here  to  meet  that  hound — 
don't  deny  it !  " 

"  I  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  deny  it,"  she  says, 
haughtily,  "  if  by  that  epithet  you  mean  Mr  Taden- 
hecht." 

"You  came  here  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing 
him  ? "  he  asks  again,  half  hoping  for  a  denial,  or  at 
least  a  modification ;  but  she  vouchsafes  him  none. 

"I  came  here  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing 
him." 

"  And  you  have  got  letters  from  him  ?  You  got  a 
letter  from  him  yesterday  ? " 
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"  I  got  a  letter  from  him  yesterday,"  she  says  again, 
in  a  low  impressionless  voice. 

"  And  you  dare  say  that  so  coolly  ! "  She  only 
shrugs  her  shoulders.  Cool !  He  thinks  she  is  cool ; 
while  to  her  it  seems  that  the  hot  pain  in  her  soul  is 
no  less  than  burning  fire. 

The  sunlight,  which  has  been  lying  on  the  moss 
below,  carpeting  the  woodland  floor  with  streaks  and 
daubs  of  yellow  light,  is  beginning  to  creep  up  the 
tree-trunks  slowly.  A  little  breath  of  wind  comes  in 
between  the  tree-branches  and  bends  the  hemlocks 
gently  down.  The  thrushes  and  the  blackbirds  are 
singing  so  clearly,  and  so  peacefully,  while  these  Iwo 
human  beings  stand  only  two  paces  apart  saying  hard 
things  and  rousing  each  other's  anger,  when,  by  a  few 
words,  so  much  could  be  made  right ;  but  she  does  not 
say  the  words — there  are  so  many  things  struggling 
for  mastery  within  her  :  there  is  terror,  hard  defiance  ; 
there  is  false,  morbid  pride,  and  a  bitter  sense  of 
humiliation ;  and  there  is  love — love  fighting  there 
too — wild  love  for  the  man  before  whom  she  quails. 
His  hard  words  and  contempt  make  it  burn  but  fiercer 
— so  fierce,  that  in  the  midst  of  her  bewilderment  she 
fears  to  betray  it. 

"  Will  you  give  no  explanation  ? "  Arnold  calls  out, 
in  a  voice  far  harsher  than  his  usual  tone. 

"  Certainly  no  explanation  to  such  an  uncourteous 
question.  I  have  done  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  and 
I  am  not  answerable  to  you  for  my  actions." 

As  she  says  it,  she  looks  at  him  again,  as  calmly  as 
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she  can.  Her  voice  is  perfect  in  its  ring  of  indiffer- 
ence ;  never  before  has  she  been  a  good  actress,  but 
she  becomes  so  now  for  a  moment.  Her  colour  alone 
she  cannot  command,  as  it  comes  and  goes ;  but  the 
flicker  of  light  and  shade  through  the  leaves  prevents 
that  being  seen  distinctly. 

Her  tone  and  her  look  take  sudden  effect  on  Arnold 
— they  bring  him  to  his  senses.  He  takes  her  cold- 
ness for  more  than  it  is  worth,: — it  chills  his  heat 
instantaneously. 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  he  says,  in  a  different  tone, 
more  like  his  usual  voice  but  for  an  icy  contempt 
which  cuts  her  more  than  his  passion  did.  "You 
are  perfectly  free  to  do  what  you  like ;  it  is  no  con- 
cern of  mine,  and  no  interest  either."  His  features 
have  settled  into  an  iron  rigidity ;  he  stands  straight, 
with  folded  arms,  the  angry  flush  still  darkening  his 
face.  She  has  succeeded  perfectly  in  her  little  piece 
of  acting ;  she  can  congratulate  herself  on  it,  but  she 
does  not. 

Xow  that  he  has  regained  his  self-command,  she  is 
beginning  to  lose  hers.  If  she  did  not  keep  her  lips 
so  firmly  closed,  her  teeth  would  be  chattering,  so 
violently  does  she  tremble.  Her  shoulder  feels  stiff 
and  sore  from  the  strength  with  which  she  is  leaning 

against  the  rough  bark.  Her  face  looks  worn  and 
hagc^ard.     For  the  last  two  days,  ever  since  the  ball  at 

D bad,  she  has  grown  pale,  and  blue  streaks  have 

come  under  her  eyes,  for  want  of  sleep  and  rest  of 
mind  ;  and  now  the  emotions  of  the  last  ten  minutes 
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have  deepened  the  blue  shades  and  taken  more  colour 
from  her  cheeks. 

The  hemlocks  are  standing  up  again  straight,  on 
their  green  hollow  stalks ;  the  little  breath  of  wind 
has  not  returned  to  bend  them  down  again.  It  was 
but  one  solitary  puff,  for  the  day  is  going  to  be  fine. 
All  the  patches  of  sky  that  show  through  the  trees  are 
bright  blue,  without  a  speck  of  cloud.  The  summer 
morning  is  unfolding  into  beauty;  but  to  Eeata  it 
seems  that  nothing  can  ever  more  be  beautiful.  Hope 
and  happiness  are  dying  in  her  heart,  and  all  through 
her  own  fault  and  folly. 

"  Then  I  have  only  to  apologise  for  having  disturbed- 
you  in  your  morning  rambles,"  Arnold  says,  with  an 
accent  that  is  dry  and  mocking. 

"  Just  so,"  Eeata  murmurs,  unconsciously  quoting 
Mr  Fadenhecht. 

"  And  I  will  take  care  to  steer  clear  of  the  place  of 
your  meetings  in  future." 

She  throws  up  her  head  proudly,  stung  by  the  taunt 
in  his  words. 

"  Go  where  you  like  ;  I  have  done  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of.  I  am  going  home  now,  and  I  suppose 
you  will  let  me  pass." 

"  Certainly  ;  I  have  no  wish  to  detain  you,"  he  says, 
in  the  same  icy  tone  that  has  been  wounding  her  so 
fearfully;  and  as  he  stands  back,  she  passes  him 
quickly,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  inclination  of 
her  head,  and  disappears  on  the  path  homewards. 

"  Been  out  for  a  walk,  my  dear  ?  "  the  Baron  says, 
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as  they  meet  in  the  avenue.  It  is  the  Baron's  system 
always  to  take  a  little  stroll  down  to  the  gate  before 
breakfast. 

"  Yes,  to  the  wood.     I  am  not  late,  am  I  ?  " 

"  Late,  my  dear  child !  it  is  quite  early  still ;  not 
much  past  seven.     You  cannot  have  been  out  long." 

"  No,  I  cannot  have  been  out  long,"  she  repeats  after 
him;  and  it  seems  to  her  that  she  has  been  out  an 
eternity — that  she  has  lived  through  half  a  lifetime 
since  she  left  the  house. 

"  You  have  not  seen  Arnold  anywhere  about,  have 
you  ?  I  must  speak  to  him  about  what  arrangements 
are  to  be  made  in  case  the  new  handle  for  the  pump 
should  arrive  while  we  are  away.  I  showed  you  the 
drawing  of  it,  my  dear,  did  I  not  ?  " 

She  is  looking  tolerably  composed  now;  the  walk 
home  has  given  back  a  little  colour  to  her  face. 

''Yes,"  she  answers,  swallowing  down  something 
that  feels  like  a  hard  lump  in  her  throat. 

"  You  remember  about  it,  do  you  not  ?  I  made  the 
design  from  memory — this  sort  of  thing,  a  curve  with 
knobs  ;  "  and  the  Baron  begins  illustrating  the  pump- 
handle  upon  the  gravel-walk  with  his  stick. 

"  Yes,  I  do  ;  I  mean  that  I  met  him,  Baron — 
Arnold." 

"  Oh,  you  have  seen  Arnold,  then !  Where  was  he  ? 
will  he  be  back  soon  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  answers,  doubtfully. 

"  Well,  at  any  rate  he  must  be  back  for  breakfast, 
even  if  he  is  not  sooner." 
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But  Arnold  was  not  back  for  breakfast.  The  Baron 
and  Keata  sat  opposite  each  other  alone,  with  the  urn 
between  them.  Eeata  had  often  before  thought  the 
great  clumsy  urn  rather  a  bore  at  breakfast,  because 
it  took  up  so  much  space  and  impeded  conversation, 
but  to-day  she  is  deeply  grateful  to  it ;  it  is  a  screen 
behind  which  she  could  hide  every  expression  of  her 
face  from  the  old  Baron  opposite.  She  would  have 
liked  it  better  still  if  it  could  have  been  twice  as  large 
and  as  broad — big  enough  to  hide  herself  behind  it 
entirely. 

At  dinner  there  was  no  urn,  and  at  dinner  there  was 
Arnold  sitting  at  the  same  table  with  her.  He  Jiad 
come  in  during  the  course  of  the  forenoon ;  for  a  man 
must  eat,  be  his  emotions  as  turbulent  as  they  like. 
Arnold  had  had  no  breakfast,  and  he  had  inhaled  a 
great  deal  of  forest  air ;  consequently  he  ate  his  dinner 
on  this  day,  which  had  begun  so  disturbingly,  with  the 
appetite  of  a  hungry  man.  Perhaps  he  swallowed  his 
food  a  little  more  quickly  and  a  little  more  fiercely 
than  usual ;  and  he  made  no  attempt  at  conversation. 
He  sat  still  during  the  unoccupied  pauses  of  the  meal 
in  silence,  not  trying  to  dissimulate  his  dissatisfaction 
— staring  silently  at  the  ceiling,  or  throwing  bread 
pellets  into  his  mouth ;  his  features  unrelaxed ;  his 
eyebrows  looking  almost  as  threatening,  to  Eeata,  as 
thev  had  done  in  the  wood  that  mornins:. 

The  Baron  had  seen  Arnold  in  gloomy  moods  before, 
and  did  not  take  much  notice :  after  one  or  two  at- 
tempts at  conversation  he  desisted,  and  contented  him- 
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self  with  talking  to  Eeata.  And  Eeata  seemed  very 
ready  for  conversation — more  ready  than  usual.  She 
talked  about  the  pump-handle,  about  the  packing  that 
must  be  begun  that  day,  about  the  delight  with  which 
she  was  looking  forward  to  seeing  the  Exhibition,  about 
anything  that  came  into  her  head.  The  Baron  had 
never  known  her  to  be  so  talkative,  nor  to  have  such 
a  brilliant  colour  in  her  cheeks,  and  was  enchanted ; 
Arnold  had  never  known  her  to  be  so  talkative  either 
and  was  enraged. 

She  laughed  out  loud,  once  or  twice,  at  some  very 
harmless  remarks  of  the  Baron,  and  meeting  Arnold's 
eyes  upon  her,  laughed  louder,  and  then  helped  herself 
for  a  second  time  to  pudding,  and  ate  every  morsel  on 
her  plate,  although  it  tasted  to  her  like  dry  sticks,  and 
she  thought  that  each  mouthful  was  going  to  choke 
her. 

"  What  wonderful  spirits  that  dear  girl  has ! "  the 
Baron  said  to  his  son  after  dinner,  when  she  had  left 
the  room. 

"  Wonderful,"  Arnold  replied ;  and  soon  after  he  fol- 
lowed his  father  to  the  writing-room,  and  there  was  a 
little  conversation  between  them  about  the  plans  for 
the  next  fortnight. 

Eeata  spent  her  afternoon  in  the  garden,  walking 
about  listlessly  among  the  rose-beds,  but  not  gathering 
any  of  the  overblown  roses  that  were  beginning  to 
shower  their  petals  over  the  sun-baked  earth.  When 
she  came  back,  the  sun  had  sunk  very  low ;  she  found 
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the  sitting-room  deserted,  and  all  fiery  with  the  red 
and  yellow  rays,  and  Gabrielle  in  the  next  room 
eating  strawberries. 

"  Only  fancy  how  provoking !  "  she  began  as  Eeata 
entered  ;  "  Arnold  is  not  coming  to  Vienna  with  us, 
after  all.     He  has  suddenly  taken  into  his  head  to 

accept  that  invitation  of  Prince  D .     He  says  he 

does  not  care  about  the  Exhibition  in  this  heat,  and 
that  he  will  go  by  himself  in  September.  Isn't  it  pro- 
voking ? " 

"  Is  it  ?     I  suppose  he  can  please  himself." 

"  Of  course  he  can  please  himself,"  pouted  Gabrielle. 
"  He  has  pleased  himself  already ;  he  went  off  half  -an 
hour  ago." 

"  He  is  gone  ? "  Eeata's  lips  and  face  had  become 
white,  but  the  glowing  sunset  tints  reflected  all  around 
and  upon  her  served  to  conceal  her  emotion. 

"  Yes,  but  not  to  the  Prince  at  once ;  he  is  to  go 
to  the  Schwerendorfs  first.  Papa  has  given  him  a 
message  to  take  about  their  joining  us  in  Vienna, 
and  papa  says  that  he  hopes  that  it  may  all  come 
right  again  between  Hermine  and  Arnold,  now  that 
Count  Stayn  is  gone.  Oh,  I  forgot;  he  said  that  I 
was  not  to  tell  you  anything  about  it,  but  I  don't 
see  why  I  shouldn't.  I  have  nobody  else  to  tell 
things  to." 

"  You  certainly  should  not  tell  me  things  when  your 
father  has  forbidden  you,"  Eeata  said,  so  sharply  that 
Gabrielle  looked  up  from  her  strawberries  surprised. 
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"Not  that  it  matters  mucli  in  this  case,  for  your 
brother's  movements  can  in  no  way  interest  me ; "  and 
saying  this  superbly,  with  high  head  and  undaunted 
eyes,  she  walked  through  the  open  door,  back  into  the 
sitting-room,  which  still  blazed  full  of  the  red  and 
yellow  sunset  light. 
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CHAPTER    XLII. 


LA  PALOMA. 


T.  Yradier. 


There  is  a  Mexican  air,  wild,  fitful,  haunting,  begin- 
ning with  notes  of  sadness,  like  a  wind  rising  and  fall- 
ing, sobbing  and  sighing,  amid  barren  rocks,  or  sweep- 
ing with  gusts  of  mournful  music  over  the  prairie 
grass — a  melancholy  complaint,  which  quickens  and 
loudens  and  swells  till  it  culminates  in  a  frenzy  of 
passion.  Grief  and  despair  are  speaking  out  of  the 
hurried,  pressing,  crying  notes,  discordant  almost  in 
their  clamour,  yet  soul-stirring  in  their  wild  grace. 

It  has  been  brought  to  Europe  under  the  name  of 
"  La  Paloma,"  and  become  a  favourite  of  society,  played 
upon  pianofortes  and  zithers,  and  by  grand  orchestras, 
but  at  this  time  it  was  not  so  widely  known. 
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After  Eeata  had  passed  out  through  the  open  door 
of  the  sitting-room,  Gabrielle  went  on  eating  her 
strawberries,  feeling  rather  snubbed;  but  after  a  minute 
she  put  down  her  spoon  and  sat  up  in  her  chair,  listen- 
ing to  the  strange  music  that  came  floating  to  her  ears. 
Eeata  had  often  played  strange  airs  before,  all  with  a 
dash  of  wildness  in  their  strain,  but  she  had  never  be- 
fore played  "  La  Paloma,"  the  strangest  and  wildest  of 
them  all. 

Gabrielle  listened  and  wondered,  holding  her  breath ; 
there  was  something  sacred,  something  that  made  her 
be  still,  in  the  weird  power  of  the  music.  Gabrielle 
had  never  heard  any  one  play  that  way  before ;  she 
had  certainly  never  heard  Eeata  play  with  this  heart- 
breaking pathos — her  fingers  wrung  such  a  depth  of 
mournful  sound  out  of  the  old  weak-toned  piano :  and 
what  is  there  in  the  music  that  tells  of  something 
more  than  the  mere  ring  of  the  notes  ? — that  calls  out 
like  an  echo  of  a  mortal  sadness  ? 

After  the  last  chord  had  died  away,  Gabrielle  drew 
a  long  breath  and  leant  back. 

"  What  is  that  you  have  been  playing  ? "  she  called 
out. 

There  was  no  answer.  The  light  of  sunset  had  faded 
now,  and  the  sitting-room  was  shrouded  in  the  first 
gloom  of  evening. 

"  What  have  you  been  playing,  Eeata  ?  Do  play  it 
again,  it  is  so  beautiful,"  repeated  Gabrielle,  in  inno- 
cent ignorance  that  she  was  asking  for  an  encore  of  the 
sharpest  pain  that  has  come  yet  to  this  young  soul. 
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There  is  no  answer  again,  but  she  hears  Eeata's  dress 
rustle. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you?  why  don't  you 
answer  me  ? "  she  cries  impatiently ;  "  why  are  you  so 
cross  ? " 

Silence  again ;  the  evening  gloom  is  coming  in  with 
rapid  strides. 

A  sudden  childish  panic  comes  over  Gabrielle  ;  she 
is  afraid  of  being  left  alone,  and  the  silence  that  meets 
her  questions  fills  her  with  vague  terror.  Getting  up 
from  her  chair,  she  walks  towards  the  sitting-room. 
There  is  nobody  there,  the  seat  by  the  piano  is  empty. 
She  grows  more  frightened,  and  angry  also.  WJiy 
has  Eeata  gone  away  and  left  her  all  alone  ? 

"  Keata,  where  are  you  ? "  she  calls  out  in  her  weak 
voice,  which  sickness  has  made  thin  and  peevish ;  and 
then  she  catches  sight  of  something  white  among  the 
trees,  down  near  the  gate.  Could  it  be  Eeata  ?  What 
can  she  be  doing  ?  Gabrielle  is  not  used  to  be  out  at 
this  hour ;  the  air  strikes  upon  her  with  an  unpleasant 
chill,  and  she  shivers  as  she  slowly  goes  down  the 
steps,  and  walks  along  the  avenue  with  uncertain  feet 
that  stumble  every  now  and  then  over  the  smooth 
gravel. 

"  How  unkind  of  her  !  "  she  says,  with  pettish  com- 
plaint; and  in  the  next  minute  she  sees  that  that  patch 
of  white  among  the  trees  is  Eeata^Eeata  standing  near 
the  gate,  with  her  arms  leaning  over  it,  her  head  a 
little  bent,  and  looking  out  straight  before  her  to  where 
the  evening  sky  still  shows  some  streaks  of  light. 
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Something  in  the  attitude,  the  immobility,  of  that 
slight  figure  awes  Gabrielle,  and  she  slackens  her  pace ; 
her  woman's  instinct  perhaps  tells  her  that  here  there 
is  a  sorrow  which  must  be  softly  approached.  Slowly 
she  comes  along  under  the  trees,  where  the  horse-chest- 
nut leaves  have  grown  into  big  coarse-ribbed  green 
fans,  and  are  drooping  a  little  with  their  own  weight 
and  the  heat  of  the  day  that  is  past. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Eeata?"  and  Gabrielle  lays 
her  hand  softly  on  the  other's  shoulder.  Eeata  started 
at  the  light  touch,  half  turned  round,  and  looked  at 
the  girl  beside  her  with  wide  eyes  that  did  not  seem 
quite  sure  of  what  they  saw ;  then,  flinging  her  head 
down  on  to  her  arms,  she  broke  into  passionate  sobs. 
That  touch  upon  her  shoulder  and  the  soft  tone  of  the 
voice  were  like  the  breaking  of  a  spell;  the  tears 
which  had  been  gatherino^   durinf]^  the  wild  Mexican 
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melody,  and  had  been  trembling  ready  to  fall,  fell 
now  in  hot  drops,  that  rained  thickly  from  between 
her  fingers. 

"Oh,  Eeata,  what  is  the  matter?  What  do  you 
want?"  called  out  Gabrielle,  beginning  to  cry  for 
sympathy,  out  of  sheer  surprise  and  fright,  terrified 
at  the  burst  of  grief  which  is  shaking  the  stronger 
woman  as  if  she  were  a  weak  child.  "  What  is  the 
matter?"  she  asked,  crying;  but  her  tears  are  like 
water  near  wine  compared  to  those  long-drawn,  gasp- 
ing sobs,  which  are  almost  pain,  and  yet  bring  a  great, 
inexpressible  relief  to  Eeata — a  load  lifted,  a  barrier 
broken. 
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It  seems  almost  as  if  she  has  become  light-headed ; 
for,  to  Gabrielle's  increasing  terror,  she  begins  talking 
to  herself  in  broken  sentences,  muttering  something 
that  sounds  like  the  ravings  of  a  person  in  fever,  and 
in  Spanish,  which  Gabrielle  does  not  understand.  A 
child  from  the  village,  passing  by  on  the  road,  seeing 
two  light  figures  through  the  gloom,  and  catching  the 
sound  of  that  passionate  weeping,  takes  to  his  heels, 
scared  into  the  belief  that  he  had  been  seeing  and 
hearing  ghosts. 

"  Why  are  you  so  unhappy  ? "  Gabrielle  pleaded, 
trying  to  jduII  away  the  hand  which  Eeata  has  pressed 
tight  over  her  eyes,  while  with  the  other  she  clung 
convulsively  to  the  top  bar  of  the  gate. 

Passion,  whether  it  be  grief  or  ecstasy,  cannot  last 
long  at  its  climax,  and  Eeata's  passion  of  grief  has 
spent  itself  after  very  few  minutes. 

"Never  mind  me,"  she  said,  uncovering  her  eyes 
and  making  an  attempt  at  smiling  reassuringly,  al- 
though she  was  still  trembling,  and  leant  exhausted 
against  the  gate.  "I  don't  know  what  I  have  been 
saying;  it  was  all  that  music,  it  reminded  me  so  of 
Mexico." 

"But  are  you  quite  sure  you  are  not  unhappy, 
Eeata,  or  ill  ? — you  look  ill,"  persisted  Gabrielle,  taking 
hold  of  one  of  Eeata's  cold  hands,  and  beginning  to 
rub  it  softly  between  her  fingers.  It  was  Gabrielle 
now  who  was  acting  as  protector  and  comforter;  the 
cases  were  quite  reversed. 

"No,  no;  I  am  not  ill — it  is  nothing,"  and  Eeata 
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looked  away  with  a  deep-drawn,  quivering  sigh,  as  if 
to  shake  off  the  last  trace  of  that  paroxysm  into  which 
she  had  been  betrayed  unawares. 

"  Then  it  was  only  the  music  ? "  Gabrielle  said  again, 
in  a  soft  whisper;  and  Eeata  answered,  still  looking 
away — 

"  Yes,  only  the  music." 
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CHAPTER    XLIII. 


DEAD  HEARTS. 


"  My  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  my  heart  of  love  : 
My  heart  is  breaking  and  my  eyes  are  dim, 
And  I  am  all  aweary  of  my  life." 

—Tennyson. 


"How  can  people  talk  such  rubbish  about  breaking 
their  hearts,  and  being  miserable  for  life  !  How  easy  it 
is,  after  all,  to  get  over  a  disappointment  in  love  ! " 

Eeata  was  kneeling  beside  her  open  box,  packing 
her  clothes  and  other  small  articles  of  her  possession, 
for  the  departure  to  Vienna  was  fixed  for  next  day. 
The  floor  around  her  was  strewn  with  miscellaneous 
articles,  and  she  held  her  open  diary  in  her  hand. 
She  was  not  reading  it — she  was  not  near  collected 
enough  to  read — but  she  had  taken  it  up  to  put  into 
her  trunk  along  with  two  or  three  other  books,  which 
formed  the  whole  of  her  collection,  and  the  leather- 
bound  volume  had  fallen  open  at  that  page. 

How  the  words  in  her  own  handwriting,  written 
not  six  weeks  ago,  seemed  to  rise  up  and  mock  her 
in  their  miserable  untruthfulness !      Easy  to  get  over 
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Love!  Could  it  be  she  who  had  written  that?  She 
leaned  her  head  upon  her  hand,  and  half  smiled  at 
herself,  at  her  own  words  ;  and  then  with  a  quick 
movement,  an  impulse  to  be  rid  of  that  phrase  which 
stared  her  in  the  face  from  off  the  paper,  she  wrenched 
out  the  page  and  tore  it  up  into  tiny  scraps.  It  had 
only  been  six  weeks  ago,  but  it  might  have  been  six 
years  when  she  thought  of  all  that  had  been  since,  of 
all  that  had  been  and  had  gone — of  the  brief  glimmer 
of  happiness  that  had  seemed  to  shine  for  her,  and  had 
faded  away.  How  old  she  feels  I — as  if  she  had  gone 
through  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  a  life  :  and  in  think- 
ing of  that  time  in  April,  when  she  used  to  walk  for 
hours  by  herself  and  write  pages  in  her  diary,  and 
look  forward  to  going  into  a  convent,  all  because  she 
thought  her  heart  was  broken,  it  seems  to  her  an 
insult — a  bitter,  taunting  insult — to  compare  the  two 
sorrows  one  with  the  other.  The  first  was  a  child's 
sorrow,  this  one  is  a  woman's.  She  does  not  want 
to  go  into  a  convent  now — she  does  not  feel  good 
enough  for  that;  and  she  knows  now  that  digging 
graves  or  ringing  bells  will  not  avail  to  drown  a 
sorrow  like  this  one. 

"  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  die,"  she  says  to  herself,  as 
she  sits  on  the  ground,  with  her  head  bent  and  her  fore- 
head resting  on  her  hand.     ''  Sorrow  does  not  often  kill 

people,  but  only — but  only "  she  could  not  finish 

her  own  thought :  only  her  life  will  be  a  different 
thing  henceforward ;  the  spring  of  joyousness  will  be 
gone ;  there  will  be  a  void  which  nothing  can  ever  fill. 
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Easy  to  get  over  Love  !  Love  !  had  that  been  love  at 
all  that  she  had  felt  before  ?  Was  it  not  some  weaker 
feeling  not  worthy  of  the  name?  Had  she  known 
even  what  the  word  meant  till  now  ?  Perhaps  it  was 
because  her  love  for  Otto  was  not  real  that  she  had 
been  so  severe,  so  suspicious  in  doubting  him.  In 
those  days  she  had  said,  not  once  but  fifty  times,  that 
she  would  rather  do  without  his  love  if  it  fell  short  in 
any  way  of  her  ideal — rather  be  unloved  than  have  a 
love  which  was  not  perfect.  She  has  not  forgotten 
all  these  foolish  thoughts  of  hers ;  she  remembers 
them  quite  distinctly  as  she  kneels  beside  her  half- 
packed  trunk  :  but  oh  how  differently  she  thinks  now  ! 
Could  that  have  been  love  which  sought  to  barter  and 
bargain  for  its  price  ?  True  love  does  not  ask  as  much 
as  it  gives — is  happier  in  yielding  rather  than  con- 
quering. She  could  never  have  risked  losing  Arnold's 
love  by  attempting  to  fathom  its  exact  depth,  as  she 
had  done  Otto's ;  she  would  have  been  content  to  take 
of  it  whatever  he  chose  to  give  her,  the  merest  crumb, 
and  that  still  would  be  to  her  more  than  all  the  world 
could  offer. 

One  melancholy  consolation  remains  to  her,  and  she 
repeats  it  over  and  over  again  to  herself  with  dogged 
bitterness :  "  I  am  not  shallow ;  I  can  love  as  well  as 
other  women." 

But  she  is  not  proud  of  it ;  only  she  wonders  how 
she  could  ever  have  doubted  that  she  had  a  heart  as 
deep  and  true  as  Hermine's,  and  as  easily  wounded 
and  broken. 
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"  It  is  better  I  should  not  see  him  again,"  she  says 
to  herself  firmly,  but  with  quivering  lips.  "  I  will  be 
gone  by  the  time  he  is  back.  I  wish  I  had  never 
left  Mexico.  Some  trees  don't  bear  being  trans- 
planted—  palm-trees  will  not;  this  country  is  too 
cold  for  me." 

Steinbiihl  was  left  deserted  again,  and  for  an  in- 
definite time.  It  was  impossible  to  foresee  to  what 
extent  the  stay  in  Vienna  would  need  to  be  prolonged. 
Certainly  this  was  a  very  abnormal  year  in  the  annals 
of  the  Bodenbach  family.  For  so  long  the  stream 
had  flowed  on  even  and  unchanged  —  the  house 
had  scarcely  ever  stood  empty  within  the  last  dozen 
years,  except  for  three  or  four  days  at  a  time,  when 
the  family  had  gone  to  visit  their  friends  the  Schwer- 
endorfs.  The  old  weather -cock.,  on  the  top  of  the 
house  might  have  shaken  his  head  and  blinked  his 
eyes  in  surprise  at  the  new  state  of  things,  if  he  had 
not  been  made  of  rusty  tin,  and  had  had  any  eyes 
remaining  to  blink  with.  Since  the  cock  could  re- 
member— and  he  was  a  bird  who  had  served  the 
family  for  long — the  Bodenbach s  had  been  wont  to 
spend  the  summer  as  well  as  the  winter  months  at 
home,  and  not  go  rushing  off  to  strange  places,  as  was 
happening  this  year. 

A  few  days  after  the  place  was  left  empty,  a  closed 
fly  brought  a  visitor  to  the  house:  a  lady  thickly 
veiled  inquired  anxiously  from  out  of  the  carriage- 
window  whether  the  family  were  at  home,  and  be- 
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came  visibly  distressed  when  informed  by  the  maid- 
servant that  they  had  all  left  for  Vienna  only  a  few 
days  before. 

"  All  ?  are  you  quite  sure  all  ?  Is  there  nobody 
remaining  ? " 

No ;  she  was  assured  there  was  nobody  there,  but  she 
was  told  there  was  an  address  left  for  letters  being  for- 
warded— perhaps  that  would  do  ? 

It  would  have  to  do,  the  lady  supposed  ;  but  she  had 
no  pocket-book  with  her  to  mark  it  down.  Fleisch- 
markt  ?  yes,  she  thought  she  would  remember  it.  And 
then  the  closed  fly  turned  tail  again  and  drove  back 
down  the  avenue. 

Meanwhile  the  Bodenbachs  had  got  established  in 
Vienna,  and  got  tolerably  used  to  the  fatigues  and 
pleasures  of  sight-seeing  and  daily  visits  to  the  Ex- 
hibition. Gabrielle  would  certainly  not  be  able  to 
leave  Vienna  for  several  weeks ;  so  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  get  reconciled  to  the  inconveniences  of 
passing  a  summer  month  in  a  large  town,  and  make 
the  best  of  the  time  in  study  and  admiration  of  the 
great  features  of  the  Exhibition. 

There  were  daily  meetings  with  the  young  Boden- 
bach  couple,  who  lived  in  their  villa  outside  the  town. 
Everything  was  done  in  company ;  they  were  the  same 

party  almost  that  they  had  been  at  D bad,  for  the 

Schwerendorfs  also  had  anticipated  the  time  of  their 
visit  to  the  capital,  in  order  to  be  there  together  with 
their  friends :  only  Arnold  was  amissing,  and  there 
came  no  message  or  word  of  his  having  changed  his 
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resolution,  nothing  bnt  one  scrawled  post-card  to  say 
that  he  was  fishing  with  the  Prince,  and  was  not 
thinking  of  returning  for  the  present. 

Eeata  heard  the  post-card  read  aloud  at  breakfast, 
and  her  last  lingering  hope,  which  she  had  clung  to 
without  knowing,  died  in  her  heart.  She  did  not  try 
to  shirk  all  the  sight-seeing  which  had  become  the 
programme  of  their  daily  life,  but  she  went  through 
it  all  listlessly,  without  caring  for  what  she  saw.  It 
was  all  strange  and  new  and  bewildering.  At  another 
time  it  might  have  roused  her  curiosity  and  interest ; 
now  all  her  faculties  were  absorbed  by  one  thought, 
one  feeling,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others — her  interest 
for  everything  round  her  was  worn  out,  or  seemed  for 
the  moment  worn  out. 

There  were  two  moments  in  the  day  when  she  was 
roused  from  her  apathy,  the  hours  when  the  letters 
were  usually  brought.  She  watched  for  the  moment, 
and  came  up  expectantly  to  the  old  Baron  when  the 
letters  were  put  in  his  hands. 

"  Nothing  for  you  to-day,  my  dear,"  he  would  sa}^ 
regularly,  with  his  benevolent  smile,  and,  as  regularly, 
Reata's  face  would  fall  again  into  the  pale  quietude 
which  had  now  become  its  habitual  expression. 

"  You  are  expecting  news  from  your  friends,  Fraulein 
Lackenegg  ? "  Halka  asked  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
noticing  the  blank  expression  of  Eeata's  face. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

"  Your  Mexican  friends  seem  bad  correspondents." 

"  It   is    not   from    Mexico   I  want  to   hear,"   and 
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then  Eeata  turned  away,  and  Halka  asked  no  more 
questions. 

Halka  and  her  husband  were  established  in  their 
villa  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  there  they  were 
to  pass  the  summer.  After  that,  it  was  more  than 
probable  that  they  would  look  about  for  a  suitable 
purchase,  and  settle  down  in  Vienna  as  headquarters 
for  the  future.  It  had  always  been  Otto's  golden 
dream  to  live  in  Vienna ;  he  had  no  country  tastes — 
he  was  only  happy  in  the  midst  of  society,  and  with 
theatres  and  cafh,  and  everything  that  serves  to  make 
life  pass  pleasantly,  close  within  reach.  He  is  tasting 
at  last  those  luxuries  which  he  has  yearned  for  so 
long ;  but  as  yet  they  taste  bitter  in  his  mouth,  for 
they  are  bought  at  a  dear  price.  He  is  out  of  the 
army  now,  his  own  master,  free  to  come  and  go  as 
he  lists.  He  is  well  enough  off  to  keep  six  horses 
now  in  his  stables  if  he  pleases ;  and  in  less  than  three 
years,  when  his  thirtieth  birthday  has  been  reached, 
and  his  share  of  uncle  Max's  fortune,  which  by  his 
marriage  will  now  securely  be  his,  is  handed  over  to 
him,  he  will  be  richer  far  than  he  is  now.  He  can 
have  a  dozen  horses  in  his  stables  then  if  he  likes, 
and  need  suffer  no  stint  in  any  of  the  fashionable 
enjoyments  of  life  in  a  large  tov/n,  which  is  to  him 
the  ideal  of  existence. 

Just  now,  however,  Otto  has  only  got  one  horse  in 
his  stables,  and  that  one  is  Maraquita.  From  Mara- 
quita  he  will  not  part,  though  he  has  been  offered 
high  prices  repeatedly.     His  obstinate  refusals  ended 
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by  exciting  Halka's  curiosity.  The  horse  had  come 
from  Mexico,  she  knew;  and  putting  two  and  two 
together,  she  arrived  at  the  right  conclusion, — namely, 
that  Otto  would  not  part  from  Maraquita  because 
there  were  sentimental  recollections  attached  to  her 
— recollections  which  of  course  were  connected  with 
Eeata. 

"  I  cannot  see  what  there  is  so  very  particular  about 
that  horse  ;  I  do  not  care  for  the  colour  myself,"  Halka 
remarked  one  day  when  Maraquita  was  being  led  out 
on  to  the  grass  plot  in  front  of  the  villa,  to  be  shown 
off  to  the  old  Baron.  The  Baron  had  just  been  going 
into  ecstasies  of  blind  admiration ;  but  it  was  not  that 
which  had  irritated  Halka  into  the  disparaging  re- 
mark, it  was  the  sight  of  Eeata  standing  beside  the 
roan  and  stroking  its  glossy  neck  with  an  expression 
of  far-off  remembrance  in  her  eyes.  Maraquita  re- 
minded her  of  so  much,  of  so  many  things  that  were 
past  and  far  away  coming  back  to  her  mind  now, 
almost  with  regret ;  the  long,  low  house,  with  the 
veranda  and  the  hammocks,  the  horse-paddock,  the 
plain,  and  her  forest,  her  own  dear  forest,  where  she 
had  been  happy  and  free — they  rose  up  in  her  mind, 
and  a  feeling  of  home-sickness  and  depression  brought 
the  tears  to  her  eyes.  They  did  not  fall,  but  Halka 
saw  them  glistening  there,  and  grew  more  firmly 
resolved  that  Otto  must  certainly  be  persuaded  to 
part  with  Maraquita. 

One  aftern^oon  the  party  visited  the  vaults  of  the 
Augustiner  Kirche,  where  the  hearts  of  the  emperors  of 
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Austria  are  preserved  in  silver  vessels.  They  had  been 
previously  to  the  Kapiiziner  Kirche  to  admire  the  bronze 
sarcophagi  in  which  the  imperial  bodies  are  enclosed, 
and  were  come  here  to  complete  their  day  with  a  visit 
to  the  imperial  hearts.  None  of  them  cared  very  much 
for  this  round  of  sight-seeing  except  the  old  Baron. 
The  others  would  have  been  content  with  confining 
themselves  to  visiting  the  Exhibition ;  but  the  old 
Baron  had  an  idea  fixed  in  his  mind,  that  to  be  in  the 
capital  and  not  go  through  a  regular  course  of  churches 
and  picture-galleries  would  be  unnatural,  and  that  to 
pass  a  month  in  the  imperial  city  without  visiting  the 
monuments,  bodies,  and  hearts  of  departed  sovereigns, 
would  be  incorrect,  not  to  say  disrespectful,  to  their 
memories.  He  had  not  seen  them  himself  since  he 
had  been  ten  years  old :  it  was  clearly  his  duty  to  re- 
new acquaintance;  and  besides,  there  had  been  another 
heart  added  since — the  heart  of  the  great  Franz,  who 
had  died  in  1835,  which  must  be  well  worth  seeing — 
another  silver  vessel  on  the  shelf. 

"What  a  grand  idea!"  Madame  Schwerendorf  re- 
marked, in  an  awestruck  whisper,  "  to  think  that  there 
is  an  imperial  heart  in  each  of  these  silver  vases  ! " 

They  were  standing  together  in  the  vault  —  the 
Baron,  Otto  and  his  wife,  Eeata  and  Madame  de 
Schwerendorf.  Hermine  had  remained  at  the  hotel 
to  guard  over  Gabrielle.  A  monk  in  a  black  habit 
and  white  cords,  and  holding,  unluckily  for  romance, 
not  a  torch,  but  a  tallow-candle,  lighted  them,  and 
stood  meek  and  passive,  ready  to  answer  questions. 
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"  I  think  it  is  a  horrible  idea  to  cut  them  up 
in  that  way,"  said  Eeata.  "Very  inconvenient,  too, 
when  it  comes  to  the  Day  of  Judgment.  How 
will  they  manage  to  get  properly  put  together  again  ? 
One  might  so  easily  get  somebody  else's  heart  by 
mistake." 

"  My  dear,  what  are  you  saying  ?  quelle  idee  !  How 
can  you  talk  lightly  of  this  good  old  custom,  which 
has  been  adhered  to  for  so  many  generations  ? " 

"It  may  be  old,  but  I  find  it  horrible,"  replied 
Eeata,  listlessly.  She  was  oppressed  by  the  close  air 
of  the  vault  and  the  flaring  of  the  tallow-candle,  and 
longing  to  be  back  again  in  the  open  air,  even  if  it  was 
only  the  air  of  the  streets. 

"  Hush,  my  dear ! "  said  the  Baron,  in  a  distressed 
whisper.  Halka,  as  a  Pole,  affected  of  course  not  to  be 
able  to  get  up  any  interest  in  the  matter,  but  stood  just 
within  the  entrance,  holding  up  her  skirts  from  possible 
damp,  and  regarding  the  shelves  from  a  safe  distance. 
She  found  the  shape  of  some  of  the  silver  vessels  rather 
pretty,  on  the  whole,  and  it  made  no  difference  to  her 
whether  they  contained  imperial  or  plebeian  hearts. 

*'  It  does  not  seem  to  me  like  resting  quiet  in  one's 
grave,"  said  Eeata,  shuddering.  "  I  wonder  that  none 
of  them  had  the  spirit  to  make  a  stand  against  it. 
How  can  they  sleep  quiet  when  their  hearts  are  in  a 
different  place  from  themselves  ?  " 

"  It  cannot  matter  much  to  a  dead  heart  where  it  is 
put,"  said  somebody  in  a  gloomy  voice  beside  her  ;  and 
as  she  turned  her  head  she  saw  that  it  was  Otto,  close 
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to  her  elbow,  half  leaning  against  the  wall.  He  was 
speaking  so  low  that  the  others  did  not  hear  him.  "  It 
is  in  life  that  it  is  unbearable  to  be  obliged  to  bury 
one's  heart  away  from  one's  self." 

It  was  almost  the  first  time  that  Otto  had  spoken 
thus  directly  and  voluntarily  to  her;  the  fact  alone 
would  not  have  startled  Eeata,  but  there  was  a  sugges- 
tion of  wildness  in  his  words  which  aroused  vague 
alarms  in  her  mind. 

"  A  very  uncomfortable  arrangement,  I  should 
fancy,"  she  said  coldly,  speaking  loud,  and  answering 
his  thought  as  much  as  his  words.  "In  whatever 
sense  you  take  it,  it  is  far  more  ludicrous  than  grand : 
they  look  like  a  row  of  pomatum-pots  in  a  second- 
rate  hair  -  dresser's  shop  ;  "  and  with  this  sweeping 
remark  Eeata  turned  to  follow  the  others,  who,  still 
lighted  by  the  black-robed  monk  and  his  tallow-candle, 
were  beginning  their  retreat ;  but  Otto  laid  his  hand 
on  her  arm — 

"Do  you  want  to  drive  me  mad?"  he  said,  in  a 
hoarse  whisper.  "  Why  do  you  try  to  mock  my 
words  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  I  should  be  tortured 
every  day  by  your  sight  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  in  sudden  alarm :  he  was  asking 
her  not  to  drive  him  mad ;  and  certainly,  as  she  saw 
him  now,  in  the  semi-dusk,  there  seemed  to  be  wildness 
in  his  face — his  eyes  were  rolling,  and  the  voice  in 
which  he  spoke  shook  audibly.  He  had  pent  up  his 
passion  for  long,  and  it  was  beginning  to  break  out 
now.     During  the  last  week  he  had  been  thrown  much 
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with  her,  and  the  hours  that  he  had  passed  in  her 
society  had  been  torture  to  him :  he  was  speaking  no 
more  than  the  truth,  though  his  words  sounded  so 
wild.  Eeata  leant  one  hand  against  the  wall,  and  a 
great  feeling  of  discouragement  came  over  her  as  she 
looked  upon  the  disturbance  of  his  face.  Was  this 
misery  to  be  added  to  all  her  others  ?  was  the  torment 
of  self-reproach  to  enlarge  her  burden  of  suffering  ? 
The  hours  which  she  had  passed  in  Otto's  society  had 
made  no  difference  to  her — hardly  even  had  she  noticed 
his  presence  or  his  absence ;  and  in  the  selfishness  of 
her  own  sorrow  she  had  forgotten  to  think  of  how  so 
much  proximity  would  affect  him. 

"  I  cannot  see  why  my  sight  should  torment  you 
more  than  yours  does  me,"  she  said  coldly,  thinking 
that  the  cruelty  of  truth  would  be  the  most  merciful 
to  him. 

"  You  can  speak  coldly  if  you  like,"  he  answered,  in 
the  same  hurried  voice  ;  "  but  you  are  not  happy — I 
can  see  that — anybody  can  see  that.  Why  are  you  so 
pale,  Eeata  ?  why  have  you  lost  all  your  laughter  and 
your  smiles  ?     There  must  be  some  reason." 

He  looked  at  her  with  eager,  questioning  eyes  ;  and 
she  returned  his  gaze  from  a  summit  of  haughty  sur- 
prise. Was  she  looking  ill  ?  Had  she  lost  her  laugh- 
ter and  her  smiles  ?  Or  rather,  had  she  ever  laughed 
and  smiled  ?  Yes,  not  more  than  a  fortnight  ago,  she 
had  been  happy  and  light-hearted  at  the  ball;  but 
she  had  forgotten  now  how  it  felt.  And  did  this 
wretched  man  think  that  it  was  for  his  memory  that 
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she  was  pining  ?  He  must  be  undeceived,  even  at  the 
risk  of  betraying  the  truth. 

"Make  your  mind  easy,"  she  said,  distinctly  and 
calmly,  her  white  face  reddening  as  she  spoke.  "  If  I 
am  pale,  and  do  not  laugh  as  often  as  I  used  to,  you 
are  in  no  way  concerned  in  the  change.  You  cannot 
affect  me  one  way  or  the  other.  You  are  nothing  to 
me — just  the  same  as  any  other  indifferent  acquaint- 
ance ; "  and  she  looked  at  him  full  as  she  said  it,  her 
face  paling  back  into  whiteness. 

The  look  and  the  tone  carried  conviction  to  the 
man's  heart;  but  they  seemed  also  to  make  him 
desperate. 

"  But  do  you  think  that  I  can  ever  be  indifferent^  " 
he  burst  out,  in  uncontrollable  excitement.  "  Do  you 
think  that  I  can  ever  forget  or  look  upon  you  with 
calmness  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  every  tone  of  your 
voice  thrills  me,  and  every  glance  from  your  eyes 
pierces  me  through  ?  Do  you  remember  that  flower 
you  gave  me  in  Mexico  ?  You  called  it  the  laughing 
daisy;  and  now  it  seems  to  laugh  and  mock  at  me 
each  time  I  look  at  it.  See,  here  it  is  ! "  he  went  on, 
his  manner  getting  more  and  more  frenzied,  and  tear- 
ing open  his  coat.  "You  gave  it  to  me  in  order  to 
drive  me  mad.      You  know  you  did." 

"Baron  Bodenbach,  I  know  nothing  except  that 
you  have  got  a  wife,"  she  answered,  trembling  at  his 
vehemence,  "  and  that  you  have  got  no  right  to  speak 
to  me  in  that  manner." 

"  The  air  is  so  damp  here  we  had  better  be  going," 
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called  back  Halka's  voice  from  the  front,  in  tones  of 
serene  calmness. 

"  Am  I  likely  to  be  allowed  to  forget  that  I  have 
got  a  wife?"  muttered  Otto,  with  a  flash  almost  of 
hatred  in  his  eyes ;  and  then  the  party  were  all  to- 
gether again,  to  Eeata's  immense  relief. 

"  You  will  all  come  and  dine  with  us  to-morrow," 
Halka  said,  in  her  most  gracious  manner,  before  they 
parted  that  afternoon.  "  The  drive  will  be  a  change 
for  Gabrielle;  and  then  nobody  need  remain  at  the 
hotel  as  sick-nurse." 
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CHAPTER    XLIV. 


A     QUIET     FAMILY     DINNEll. 


'  Woe  worth  the  chase,  woe  worth  the  day, 
That  costs  thy  Ufa." 

—Sir  W.  Scott. 


Next  day  being  a  spotless  summer  day,  with  no 
danger  of  a  chill  for  the  invalid,  there  was  a  family 
dinner  at  the  young  Bodenbachs'  villa.  It  was  an 
amusement  for  Gabrielle,  and  a  refreshment  for  every- 
body, after  the  daily  visits  to  the  Exhibition.  Eeata 
would  have  preferred  to  remain  at  home.  She  did  not 
care  to  go.  She  knew  that  Halka  did  not  care  to  see 
her,  and  that  Otto  cared  to  see  her  only  too  much; 
but  her  opposition  was  overruled  by  the  combined 
entreaties  of  the  Baron,  Madame  de  Schwerendorf, 
and  Hermine,  backed  by  symptoms  of  tears  on  the 
part  of  Gabrielle.  And  so  she  yielded  with  a  sort 
of  indifferent  acquiescence,  because  she  had  not  the 
energy  to  resist. 

She  had  often  lately  been  obliged  to  accept  civili- 
ties from  Otto  and  his  wife,  and  she  could  not  refuse 
now. 

VOL.  IIL  M 
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Halka  received  her  guests  alone,  dressed  in  exact 
accordance  to  the  weather  and  the  occasion — some- 
thing of  indescribable  colour  and  indescribable  make, 
perfectly  suited  to  a  quiet  dinner  en  famille.  To  Ke- 
ata's  immense  relief,  Otto  was  not  visible  anywhere. 

''Otto  has  merely  gone  round  to  the  stables,  I 
think,"  Halka  said,  as  she  wheeled  a  comfortable  chair 
into  a  convenient  position  for  Gabrielle.  "  He  will  be 
in  directly." 

"  Shall  I  go  round  and  look  him  up  ? "  said  the 
Baron,  moving  towards  the  door. 

"No,  I  think  you  had  better  not  take  the  trouble," 
Halka  replied,  with  suave  decision. 

The  fact  was,  that  Halka  knew  that  Otto's  temper 
to-day  was  not  in  a  state  to  be  tampered  with.  Last 
night,  after  the  visit  to  the  vaults,  there  had  been,  not 
exactly  a  scene  between  them,  but  a  few  words,  which 
had  shown  sufficiently  the  disturbance  of  his  mind, 
and  which,  if  met  with  anything  but  Halka's  calm- 
ness, might  have  led  to  more. 

"What  on  earth  induced  you  to  ask  them  all  to 
dinner  ? "  he  had  inquired,  savagely.  "  I  am  sure  we 
have  been  seeing  enough  of  them  lately ;  and  I  want 
a  little  peace  and  quiet." 

''  But  we  had  always  meant  to  ask  them  this  week, 
Otto,"  Halka  had  answered,  mildly ;  "  and  one  day  is 
as  good  as  another,  surely." 

Otto's  declaration  of  having  had  quite  enough  of 
them  lately  was  more  suspicious  than  gratifying,  as 
might  otherwise  have  been  supposed. 
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Not  ten  minutes  before  the  guests  had  driven  to  the 
door,  Otto,  after  having  sat  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  oppo- 
site to  his  wife  in  gloomy  silence,  had  taken  up  his  hat 
and  gloves  abruptly,  and  prepared  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Where  are  you  going  to,  Otto  ?  They  will  be  here 
directly." 

"  To  the  stables,"  was  the  short  answer. 

"  But  you  will  be  back  in  good  time  for  dinner,  I 
suppose  ? " 

"I  suppose  so,"  he  answered,  sulkily,  and  banged 
the  door  behind  him. 

Yes,  decidedly,  it  was  better  that  the  Baron  should 
not  go  in  search  of  his  son,  Halka  would  not  have 
liked  to  risk  the  consequences. 

After  Gabrielle  had  looked  through  all  the  photo- 
graph-albums, and  admired  all  the  elegant  knick- 
knacks  in  the  room,  as  was  her  habit  to  do  at  each 
visit  to  the  villa,  the  dinner-hour  was  very  near;  but 
Otto  had  not  returned  from  the  stables  yet.  Halka 
conversed  agreeably  with  Madame  de  Schwerendorf ; 
Hermine  turned  over  the  pages  of  a  magnificently- 
illustrated  edition  of  German  poets,  and  read  through 
all  her  favourite  verses,  every  now  and  then  sighing  a 
little  to  herself ;  the  old  Baron,  with  his  reading-spec- 
tacles on  his  nose,  was  very  deeply  engrossed  in  trying 
to  master  the  system  of  a  stereoscope  containing  views 
of  Vienna  and  the  neighbourhood.  He  had  just  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  the  Stefan's  Thurm  upside  down, 
but  was  frustrated  in  his  endeavours  to  get  a  proper 
light  directed  upon  it  by  the  lid  insisting  on  clapping 
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shut  just  at  the  critical  moment,  and  enveloping  the 
noble  edifice  in  sudden  darkness. 

Eeata  leant  back  in  her  chair,  with  her  hands  un- 
occupied and  clasped  together  in  her  lap,  looking  out 
through  the  drawing-room  window  over  the  lawn,  with 
a  wistful  far-off  look  in  her  eyes. 

"  The  servants  seem  to  be  taking  liberties  with  the 
dinner-hour,"  remarked  Halka,  interrupting  her  con- 
versation with  Madame  de  Schwerendorf,  and  glaijcing 
at  her  writing-table  clock ;  and  she  rang  the  bell,  and 
inquired  the  cause  of  the  delay. 

"I  thought  the  dinner  was  to  be  kept  waiting  for 
the  Herr  Baron,"  the  footman  explained.  This  was 
not  Piotr,  but  a  far  more  presentable  specimen  of  the 
serving  race,  able  to  stand  on  both  his  legs  at  a  time, 
and  capable  of  answering  a  question  without  preludes 
or  preambles.  Piotr  belonged  to  the  household  too ;  for 
the  period  of  his  military  service  having  expired  some 
time  previously,  he  had  begged  his  master,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  not  to  discard  him.  So  he  was  kept  as  a 
sort  of  nondescript  hanger-on,  neither  particularly  use- 
ful nor  ornamental,  but  faithful  as  a  dog. 

"  But  Baron  Otto  is  only  gone  to  the  stables,"  said 
Halka  to  the  footman.  "  You  can  tell  him  that  dinner 
is  ready." 

**  The  Baron  is  not  in  the  stables,  madam." 

"  Then  he  must  be  in  his  room,"  Halka  said,  with  a 
very  slight  suggestion  of  impatience  in  her  tone. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,  the  Baron  went  out 
riding  half  ^n  hour  ago." 
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"  Went  out  riding  ! "  repeated  Halka,  betrayed  for  a 
moment  into  surprise,  while  the  Baron  laid  down  the 
Stefan's  Thurm,  and  looked  at  everybody  inquiringly ; 
and  Madame  Schwerendorf  murmured,  half  aloud, 
"  Quelle  id4e  !  " 

*'  On  the  roan,"  completed  the  footman,  volunteering 
a  piece  of  unasked  information,  with  a  not  disagreeable 
sense  of  having  produced  a  visible  impression,  which 
even  a  well-trained  domestic  cannot  always  suppress. 

"  Of  course  on  the  roan,"  replied  his  mistress,  biting 
her  lip,  and  speaking  with  a  shade  of  testiness  which 
was  quite  unusual  in  her.  "That  is  self-evident 
enough,  considering  that  there  is  only  one  horse*  in 
the  stables."  Then,  recovering  quickly  her  usual 
equanimity,  "Dinner  is  to  be  served  instantly,"  she 
said  to  the  servant,  with  a  gesture  of  dismissal ;  and 
when  he  had  left  the  room,  she  turned  to  her  guests 
and  explained  everything  in  a  few  graceful  words. 

"Poor  Otto  has  got  one  of  his  bad  headaches — he 
has  been  suffering  from  it  all  day.  All  that  sight- 
seeing does  not  agree  with  him,  I  am  afraid.  He  said 
something  about  having  a  gallop  to  shake  it  off ;  but  I 
had  hoped  that  it  would  pass  off  before.  So  you  will 
have  to  be  satisfied  with  me  to  do  the  honours  alone," 
she  finished,  with  charming  simplicity,  and  addressing 
herself,  by  words  and  look,  more  particularly  to  her 
father-in-law. 

Dinner  was  nearly  over,  and  dessert  had  just  been 
placed  on  the  table,  when  the  dining-room  door  opened, 
and  there  came  in  Otto,  walking  straight  and  quickly^ 
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but  not  very  steadily.  Without  a  word  or  a  look  to 
anybody,  he  went  to  his  place  and  sat  down.  And 
then  the  six  people  who  were  sitting  at  table  saw  that 
his  face  was  deadly  pale,  and  that  his  eyes  were  wide 
open,  and  fixed  in  an  expressionless  stare. 

There  was  a  moment  of  horror  and  of  freezing  terror. 
If  it  had  not  been  broad  daylight  the  sudden  appari- 
tion would  have  seemed  almost  unearthly ;  and  yet  it 
was  distinctly  Otto  who  had  walked  in  and  was  sit- 
ting there,  but  Otto  stunned  and  with  distorted  looks. 
They  all  got  up  from  their  places  with  an  instinctive 
movement — all,  that  is,  except  Gabrielle,  who  was 
already  sobbing  hysterically,  with  her  face  buried  in 
her  handkerchief  The  Baron  was  shaking  all  over, 
and  looking  about  vaguely  for  help;  Madame  de 
Schwerendorf  had  got  hold  of  a  full  carafe  of  water, 
and,  murmuring  in  horror-struck  tones,  '^  Pour  V amour 
de  Dieu  !  "  made  a  step  towards  Otto's  place,  with  the 
intention  of  emptying  the  contents  on  his  head.  But 
she  was  stopped  by  Halka,  who  was  standing  near  her 
husband,  collected,  though  she  had  grown  pale,  and 
had  spoken  to  him  twice  without  getting  any  answer. 

"  Will  you  excuse  me  if  I  ask  you  all  to  leave  the 
room,"  she  said,  quietly.  ''  I  think  he  has  had  a  fall, 
and  so  many  faces  will  only  confuse  him." 

"And  give  him  some  cod-liver  oil,  my  dear,  as  soon 
as  he  can  speak.  It  is  the  only  thing  I  believe. in," 
whispered  Madame  de  Schwerendorf,  as  she  complied 
with  the  request. 

A  glass  of  wine  and  Halka's  soothing  measures  of 
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restoration  brought  Otto  to  full  consciousness  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  minutes.  He  had  never  been 
quite  insensible,  but  stunned  by  a  severe  shock.  He 
had  had  a  fall ;  but  he  could  not  remember  where,  or 
what  had  become  of  the  horse.  He  thought  he  had 
walked  home,  but  his  head  was  not  very  clear  yet. 

The  state  of  the  case,  which  no  one  ever  knew  dis- 
tinctly, but  which  Halka  did  not  fail  to  guess  at  pretty 
accurately,  was  simply  that  Otto,  in  a  state  of  reckless 
despair  at  Eeata's  contemptuous  coldness  yesterday, 
and  unable  to  bear  the  thought  of  meeting  her  again 
to-day,  had  ridden  away,  intending  to  keep  from  the 
house  till  the  guests  should  be  gone.  He  rode  at  a 
fierce  pace,  not  caring  where  or  whither,  goading  and 
spurring  the  willing  Maraquita  till  her  sides  showed 
streaks  of  blood  and  foam,  taking  every  leap  that  came 
in  his  way  at  a  neck-breaking  speed,  seeking  to  drown 
his  fierce  emotions  in  the  violent  movement  and  the 
delight  of  danger,  and  with  a  wild,  wicked  hope  glim- 
mering in  his  mind.  *'  Perhaps  I  will  break  my  neck. 
That  will  simplify  matters  ;  and  perhaps  then  she  will 
be  sorry,"  he  said,  grimly. 

He  did  not  break  his  neck,  though.  Death  will  not 
always  come  at  our  beck  and  call ;  but  the  beautiful 
Maraquita  was  sacrificed. 

The  last  leap  which  he  rode  at  was  a  wire -fence, 
with  a  tremendous  ditch  on  either  side,  a  thing  which 
no  man  in  his  senses  would  go  at  unless  he  were  rid- 
ing for  his  life, — no  horse  in  its  senses  either.  Mara- 
quita, who  had  until  then  shirked  nothing  in  that  wild 
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ride,  swerved  aside  from  this,  and  refused.  Otto,  never 
a  cool  head  on  horseback,  and  to-day  riding  like  a 
madman,  turned  her  back  upon  it  furiously,  enraged 
by  her  resistance  and  terrified  snorts,  mercilessly 
spurring  and  lashing  the  poor  beast  till  it  went  at  it 
at  last. 

With  red  dilated  nostrils  and  rolling  eyes,  straight- 
ened neck,  and  every  nerve  and  muscle  strained,  Mara- 
quita  went  at  her  last  leap.  She  did  not  refuse  or 
shirk  this  time ;  for  her  blood  was  up  as  well  as  her 
rider's.  She  rose  to  it — stretched — fell  short.  The 
leap  was  almost  out  of  any  horse's  power,  and  Mara 
quita  was  far  spent  to-day.  There  was  a  scramble 
and  a  crash,  seen  only  by  some  working  men  in  the 
distance.  The  rider  fell  clear,  and  got  off  with  the 
shock,  which  half  stunned  him  for  the  moment ;  but 
the  horse  remained  hanging  in  the  ditch,  her  hind-legs 
off  the  ground,  entangled  in  the  wire  railing. 

By  the  time  Otto  had  walked  home,  dazed,  forgetting 
all  about  the  horse,  and  finding  his  way  mechanically, 
there  was  a  small  crowd  assembled  round  Maraquita, 
People  are  always  ready  to  help  on  these  occasions, 
but  also  they  are  very  apt  to  lose  their  heads.  For  an 
hour  the  poor  animal  was  left  hanging  in  its  torturing 
position,  every  attempt  to  release  her  being  baffled  by 
her  furious  kicks,  which  kept  people  at  a  distance,  till 
at  last  a  working  man,  possessed  of  a  little  more  intel- 
ligence than  his  brethren,  hit  upon  the  bright  idea  of 
sawing  through  the  wire,  and  thus  effecting  by  strata- 
gem what  could  not  be  done  by  force. 
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Maraquita  was  brought  home,  a  miserable  wreck, 
not  recognisable  from  an  hour  ago — cut  up,  mangled, 
disfigured.  Her  legs  were  not  broken,  but  there  were 
dreadful  injuries  to  her  back  and  shoulders. 

"  She  might  live  another  year,  but  she  will  never 
carry  a  saddle  again,"  the  veterinary  surgeon,  who  had 
been  sent  for,  told  Otto.  "  I  will  patch  her  up,  if  you 
wish  it ;  if  not,  she  must  be  shot." 

"  Shoot  her,  then !  "  said  Otto,  turning  his  face  away 
from  the  man.  He  had  seen  horses  shot  before  with- 
out feeling  much  emotion ;  but  that  this  should  have 
come  to  Maraquita  affected  him  more  than  he  would 
have  cared  to  betray — and  yet  it  was  more  endurable 
than  that  she  should  live  as  a  wreck. 

Before  sunset  that  evening,  when  all  the  windows  of 
the  villa  were  opened  to  let  in  the  evening  air  and  let 
out  the  day's  heat,  they  led  out  Maraquita  and  shot 
her,  as  far  from  the  house  as  could  be  managed,  so  as 
not  to  alarm  young  Baroness  Bodenbach. 

No  longer  the  beautiful  Maraquita,  the  pride  and 
the  boast  of  her  master — the  envy  of  his  comrades ; 
her  shapely  form  disfigured  by  unsightly  gashes ;  her 
once  proud  head  hanging  nerveless  and  stricken ;  her 
coat  all  discoloured  with  the  clotted  marks  of  blood 
and  foam, — a  ghastly  spectacle  to  look  upon.  All  the 
fire  and  spirit  gone  from  her  eyes,  terrified  and  wistful, 
they  looked  round  with  sad  reproach  on  the  men  who 
were  going  to  do  for  her  the  only  kindness  which  re- 
mained to  be  done. 
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Poor  Maraquita  !  Had  she  been  brought  away  from 
her  native  plains  only  to  be  thus  sacrificed  to  a  man's 
blind  passion  ? 

Halka  shuddered  and  held  her  ears  shut  when  she 
heard  the  pistol-shot,  but  then  drew  a  long  sigh  of 
relief.  It  was  better  this  way,  she  thought,  that  this 
last  sentimental  link  should  be  destroyed.  She  had 
wanted  Otto  to  part  with  the  horse ;  and  though  she 
had  not  wanted  this  horrible  termination,  she  felt  a 
secret  gratification  at  the  fulfilment  of  her  wish. 

But  Maraquita  was  not  unmourned ;  for  that  night 
Eeata  cried  herself  to  sleep  on  her  pillow :  it  seemed 
to  her  that  now  her  last  friend  in  Europe  was  gone ! 
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CHAPTER     XLV. 


A  GHOST. 


"  Whatis't?  a  spirit? 
Lord,  liow  it  looks  about !    Believe  me,  sir, 
It  carries  a  brave  form,  but  'tis  a  spirit." 

—The  Tempest. 


It  was  evening :  the  lamps  were  lighted  in  the  young 
Bodenbachs'  villa,  and  the  curtains  drawn.  Otto  was 
comfortably  stretched  on  a  luxurious  sofa  smoking, 
the  first  cigar  which  he  had  been  allowed  since  his 
accident,  now  three  days  ago.  He  had  not  been  out 
since.  What  with  the  physical  shock  and  the  mental 
excitement,  it  was  a  wonder  that  he  escaped  brain - 
fever.  He  did  escape  it  though ;  but  he  was  shaken, 
visibly  shaken,  for  a  time.  All  the  same,  he  did  enjoy 
his  cigar,  and  listened  with  a  sort  of  languid  interest 
to  the  political  news  which  Halka,  in  her  well-regu- 
lated voice,  was  reading  to  him  from  the  daily  papers. 
It  certainly  struck  him,  as  he  lay  there  on  his  luxu- 
rious cushions,  with  all  the  evidences  of  comfort  round 
him  in  the  well-lighted  room,  imbibing  just  as  much 
of  the  doings  of  the  world  as  he  cared  to  hear,  without 
having  to  put  out  any  strain  either  bodily  or  mental, 
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that  riches  were  not  without  their  charm,  and  that, 
although  he  had  lost  the  only  woman  he  could  ever 
love,  Halka  made  the  loss  less  bitter  than  it  might 
have  been.  Not  because  she  could  ever  fill  up  the 
void  in  his  heart,  but  because  she  possessed  that  great 
secret  to  his  nature — the  knack  of  keeping  away  what- 
ever might  jar  disagreeably  upon  him. 

"  I  shall  certainly  leave  the  house  to-morrow,"  re- 
marked Otto,  in  a  pause  of  the  reading.  "  I  am  tired 
of  playing  the  invalid  in  this  way.  What  do  you  say 
to  the  opera  to-morrow,  Halka  ?  " 

Halka  laid  down  the  paper,  and  looked  at  her  hus- 
band calmly.  Her  face  expressed  nothing,  but  in- 
wardly she  was  not  quite  sure  whether  to  feel  gratified 
or  the  reverse  by  this  sudden  throwing  off  of  the 
invalid  role  ;  for  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  did  not  speak 
much  for  his  enjoyment  of  her  society,  did  it  not  on 
the  other  prove  that  the  shock  had  not  been  so  severe 
as  she  had  once  feared  ?  and  might  not  this  wish  to 
return  to  society  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  a 
healthier  state  of  mind? 

"  Well,  not  yet — to-morrow,  Otto,  I  think ;  you  had 
better  begin  with  a  quiet  drive  first.  Nothing  is  so 
trying  after  a  shock  as  the  glare  of  a  theatre,  and  the 
crush  and  crowd  in  coming  out." 

"  Eubbish  !  I  don't  want  to  be  treated  like  a  child 
of  six  years  recovering  from  the  measles.  I  don't  sup- 
pose I  shall  be  knocked  down  in  the  crowd." 

''Besides,"  remarked  Halka,  dexterously  shifting  her 
tactics,  and  glancing  again  at  the  paper,  "  there  is  no 
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Opera  to-morrow;  only  that  tiresome  ballet  Fantasea, 
which  you  have  seen  twice.  You  don't  want  to  see  it 
a  third  time,  do  you  ? " 

"I  suppose  not,"  he  assented,  rather  ungraciously. 
"Then  let  us  have  a  quiet  drive,  as  you  call  it,  to- 
morrow, in  heaven's  name,  and  let  us  go  to  the  theatre 
on  Wednesday  instead.  You  can  send  a  note  to  Lan- 
genfeld  (he  is  here  still,  I  suppose ;  he  said  he  was 
going  to  be  in  Vienna  all  this  week),  and  ask  him  to 
join  us  in  the  box.  I  have  not  seen  a  human  crea- 
ture for  three  days." 

"  He  called  here  yesterday,"  replied  Halka,  ignoring 
the  allusion  to  solitude,  which,  if  she  had  noticed,  she 
must  have  taken  as  a  slight ;  "  but  I  thought  you  were 
not  inclined  for  visitors." 

She  had  thought  really  that  he  was  too  weak  for 
visitors ;  but  it  was  better  to  let  him  think  that  his 
inclination,  not  his  health,  had  been  consulted. 

"  I  am  always  inclined  for  change,"  said  Otto,  a  little 
fretfully. 

"  Well,  and  since  we  are  on  the  subject  of  making 
plans,  what  day  this  week  do  you  think  would  be  best 
for  visiting  the  Egyptian  Pavilion  1  My  uncle  says 
that  he  can  procure  us  tickets  for  either  Thursday  or 
Saturday  this  week.     Shall  it  be  Saturday  ? " 

Any  one  who  has  visited  the  Exhibition  of  73,  will 
remember  that  the  Egyptian  Pavilion  was  one  of  the 
buildings  not  open  to  the  general  public,  and  that 
some  little  difficulty  was  attached  to  the  matter  of 
obtaining  tickets  of  entrance  to  the  upper  apartments. 
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The  Bodenbachs  and  their  friends  had  during  the  ten 
days  that  they  had  now  been  in  Vienna  gone  through  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Exhibition.  None  of  them  were 
making  a  study  of  any  particular  branch  of  art  or  in- 
dustry, so  ten  days  had  sufficed  to  carry  them  through 
most  of  their  task.  One  or  two  objects  of  interest  still 
remained  to  be  inspected,  and  amongst  these  the  Egyp- 
tian Pavilion.  The  tickets  of  admission,  which  were 
sought  after  eagerly  by  many  people,  were  more  easily 
obtainable  by  them  through  the  medium  of  an  UDcle 
of  Halka's — an  influential  personage,  whose  political 
duties  gave  him  little  leisure  to  cultivate  the  society 
of  his  niece's  relations,  but  who  was  glad  to  show  them 
any  small  civility  in  his  power. 

"  Shall  it  be  Saturday  ?  "  Halka  had  said,  in  talking 
of  the  projected  visit  to  the  Pavilion;  and  Otto,  being 
in  rather  a  contradictory  mood,  answered  at  once, 
"  No,  I  think  Thursday  will  be  better,  decidedly.  By 
Saturday  Langenfeld  will  be  gone,  and  I  am  sure  he 
would  like  to  see  it." 

"  I  don't  know  if  Langenfeld  cares  much  about  the 
matter,"  objected  Halka,  who  knew  very  well  that  if 
Langenfeld  came  with  them,  it  would  only  be  for  the 
sake  of  walking  near  Keata.  "  According  to  him,  the 
whole  Exhibition  is  a  failure,  you  know." 

"  Well,  but  there  is  not  much  to  understand  in  an 
Egyptian  palace  ;  ottomans  and  oriental  fountains  are 
better  suited  to  his  intellect  than  the  construction  of 
projected  cannons.  Besides,  he  is  always  glad  of  the 
excuse  of  a  pleasant  party." 
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"So  be  it,  then,"  said  Halka,  rising,  with  a  smile  of 
graceful  acquiescence.  "  I  will  go  and  write  the  notes 
to  my  uncle  and  to  Lieutenant  Langenfeld  ; "  and  hav- 
ing drawn  the  shade  a  little  further  over  the  lamp, 
so  as  to  soften  the  light,  Halka  went  over  to  the  draw- 
ing-room to  acquit  herself  of  her  correspondence. 

The  light  in  the  room  was  pleasantly  moderated ; 
Otto's  sofa  was  comfortable  and  his  cushions  well 
arranged,  and  after  his  cigar  had  come  to  an  end,  he 
began  to  feel  drowsy.  He  did  not  fall  asleep  exactly, 
but  he  dozed  off,  feeling  just  pleasantly  conscious  of 
the  ticking  of  the  clock,  as  the  only  sound  in  the  room. 
Not  even  the  scratching  of  Halka's  pen  reached  him, 
for  she  had  closed  the  door,  so  as  to  leave  him  more 
undisturbed. 

It  was  not  more  than  five  minutes  after  he  had  flung 
away  the  last  remnant  of  his  cigar,  although  in  his 
state  of  semi-conscious  drowsiness  the  lapse  of  time 
seemed  longer,  when  the  door  from  the  passage  was 
opened  suddenly  and  violently,  and  Piotr  rushed  in 
with  wildly  flying  hair  and  more  than  usual  unsteadi- 
ness of  legs. 

The  apparition  was  enough  to  rouse  any  drowsy 
man  thoroughly,  and  Otto  was  wide  awake  in  a  mo- 
ment, staring  at  his  servant  with  mingled  surprise  and 
disgust. 

Piotr  took  hold  of  the  back  of  a  chair,  gasped  twice, 
shut  his  eyes,  wrung  his  hands,  struck  his  forehead, 
and  then,  after  one  more  gasp,  said  in  a  trembling 
voice — 
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"  I  am  a  miserable  sinner  !  " 

"  You  are  an  enormous  fool,  I  know,"  answered  his 
master,  angrily.  Otto  was  more  provoked  than  alarmed 
at  this  interruption ;  he  had  gone  through  dozens  of 
scenes  approximating  to  this  with  Piotr. 

"  I  will  confess  my  sins  on  my  knees,"  groaned  Piotr, 
lugubriously,  showing  symptoms  of  going  through  the 
ceremony  on  the  spot. 

"  !N"ot  on  my  carpet,  though !  "  Otto  exclaimed,  with 
more  liveliness  of  tone. 

"  I  will  fast  every  day  for  a  month." 

"  You  are  welcome  to  do  that  if  it  gives  you  any 
satisfaction.  But  what  is  all  this  confounded  kick-up 
about  1  and  why  are  you  standing  there  gasping  like 
a  demented  fish  ? " 

"  I  have  been  visited  for  my  sins-^^ — " 

"  Out  with  it ! "  said  his  master,  growing  more  im- 
patient. 

"  I  have  seen  a  ghost  ! "  Piotr  whispered,  with 
another  groan,  and  turning  pale  again  at  the  sound 
of  his  own  words. 

"  Oh !  nothing  more  than  that  ?  I  suppose  it  was 
dressed  in  a  white  sheet,  and  had  flames  coming  out 
of  its  mouth,  or  something  equally  pleasant  ? " 

''  No,  no,  Herr  Oberlieutenant ;  it  had  a  black  shawl 
and  a  big  poke-bonnet." 

"  Can't  a  person  have  a  black  shawl  and  a  poke- 
bonnet  without  being  a  ghost  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  please,  Herr  Oberlieutenant,  but  this 
one  was  a  ghost." 
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"  You  are  drunk,  Piotr.  I  think  you  had  better  go 
to  bed." 

"  Please,  Herr  Oberlieutenant,  I  am  not  drunk,"  said 
Piotr,  with  an  increased  quaver  in  his  voice.  "  I  have 
seen  a  ghost." 

"  Pshaw  !    Your  grandmother,  I  suppose ;  wasn't  it  ? " 

"  Herr  Oberlieutenant,"  said  Piotr,  drawing  a  step 
nearer,  and  then  standing  uncertainly  poised  on  one  of 
his  lower  extremities,  "  it  was  the  old  lady  in  Mexico, 
your  aunt,  who  is  dead — Miss  Bodenbach." 

"  Eubbish  !  "  said  Otto  again  ;  but  Piotr's  words, 
given  in  a  solemn  whisper,  had  impressed  him  to  some 
degree.     The  man  at  least  was  sincere  in  what  he  sa^d. 

"  It  was  your  aunt,  as  true  as  I  am  a  miserable 
sinner." 

Otto  pushed  up  the  lamp-shade  and  looked  at  his 
servant's  face.  Piotr  did  not  look  as  if  he  were  drunk, 
and  he  did  look  most  decidedly  scared.  He  was  stand- 
ing beside  the  table  now,  breathing  very  hard,  and 
with  big  drops  of  perspiration  on  his  forehead — not 
a  very  fascinating  sight,  but  certainly  honest  in  the 
belief  of  his  own  words. 

"  You  have  seen  some  old  lady  who  wore  a  bonnet 
like  her,  most  probably,  Piotr — that  is  all." 

"  As  sure  as  I  am  a  miserable " 

"  Where  was  it  you  saw  this  wonderful  apparition  ? 
Not  in  the  house  ? " 

"  No,  please,  Herr  Oberlieutenant — in  the  tramway." 

"  In  the  tramway ! "  laughed  Otto  ;  "  I  have  never 
heard  of  a  ghost  in  the  tramway  yet." 

VOL.  III.  N 
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"  It  was  quite  empty,"  went  on  Piotr,  still  speak- 
ing in  the  same  awestruck,  frightened  tone  ;  "  she  was 
alone  in  it,  sitting  at  one  end,  and  it  crossed  the  one 
where  I  was." 

Here  he  went  off  into  a  detailed  and  lengthy  de- 
scription of  the  adventure.  How  he,  being  on  his 
way  back  from  the  town,  where  he  had  been  buying 
cigars  for  his  master,  and  having  taken  his  place  in  the 
tramway-car,  had  seen  another  tramway-car  coming 
towards  them,  which  at  first  he  thought  to  be  quite 
empty.  It  was  after  dark  already,  and  the  street- 
lamps  were  lighted;  and  then  as  the  other  tramway- 
car  came  nearer  and  crossed  them,  passing  quite  close 
to  the  side,  he  saw  one  person  in  it  sitting  quite 
alone,  and  seeming,  according  to  Piotr's  description, 
to  be  rising  up  out  of  the  darkness,  he  could  not 
exactly  explain  how.  Then,  just  at  the  moment  of 
passing,  she  had  turned  her  face  in  his  direction, 
and  by  the  light  of  the  lamps  he  had  recognised 
the  features,  and  not  only  the  features,  but  also  the 
bonnet  and  the  shawl  of  the  dead  aunt  —  Miss  Bo- 
denbach.  Piotr  further  treated  his  master  to  a  very 
minute  account  of  the  way  in  which  he  (Piotr)  had 
behaved  under  the  trying  circumstances,  and  the  exact 
sensations  he  had  undergone, — how  he  had  at  the  first 
moment  thought  that  every  drop  of  his  blood  was 
going  to  freeze  in  his  veins,  that  his  eyes  were  going 
to  start  out  of  his  head,  and  how  he  had  jumped  u^d 
and  screamed  out  in  his  terror,  and  trode  upon  his 
neighbours'  toes;  how  the  said  neighbours  had  lost 
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their  tempers  and  begun  to  swear  at  him,  and  had 
appealed  to  the  guard — and  how  the  guard  had  ex- 
plained to  him  in  a  few  terse  phrases  that  if  he  did 
not  know  how  to  behave  like  other  people,  he  would 
be  thrown  out;  and  then  how,  with  an  effort  which 
he  described  as  superhuman,  he  had  managed  to 
bottle  up  his  sensations  till  he  could  get  down,  and 
had  then  got  over  the  rest  of  his  way  home  at  raeing- 
speed. 

"  Careering  along  like  a  maniac.  I  know  what  you 
must  have  looked  like/'  remarked  Otto.  "I  wonder 
the  police  didn't  stop  you." 

Piotr  had  done  with  his  story  now,  but  he  had  still 
a  piece  of  advice  to  give. 

"If  you  please,  Herr  Oberlieutenant,  I  think  that 
if  you  were  to  order  a  dozen  candles  to  be  burned  in 
the  church,  for  the  repose  of  Miss  Bodenbach's  soul, 
it  might  help  her  to  rest  quiet  in  her  grave." 

"  Keep  what  you  think  to  yourself,"  answered  Otto, 
crossly;  "and  remember,  Piotr,"  he  went  on,  with  a 
sudden  assumption  of  severity,  "  you  are  never  to 
breathe  a  word  to  any  one  about  this  ridiculous 
adventure.  The  first  time  I  find  out  that  you  have 
been  talking  about  it,  you  can  consider  yourself  dis- 
missed.    And  now  get  away." 

But  Piotr's  mind  was  far  from  being  at  rest.  He 
moved  to  go,  looked  round  the  room,  put  a  few  of  the 
chairs  straight,  although  they  had  been  straight  before, 
stood  on  one  leg,  and  then  made  a  last  effort  to  obtain 
peace  for  Miss  Bodenbach's  soul. 
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"Half-a-dozen  candles  at  least,  please,  Herr  Ober- 
lieutenant " 

Otto,  wlio  had  closed  his  eyes  again,  opened  them, 
and  his  mouth  too,  with  the  intention  of  putting 
Piotr's  dismissal  from  the  room  into  more  vigorous 
form;  but  before  he  had  framed  the  words,  Halka's 
entrance  from  the  drawing-room  stopped  him. 

"  Here  are  the  notes.  Otto  ;  and — what  is  the  matter 
with  Piotr  ? "  she  asked,  catching  sight  of  that  domes- 
tic's disturbed  countenance. 

"Nothing;  only  he  has  been  a  rather  greater  fool 
than  usual,"  Otto  explained,  lucidly.  "Get  away 
with  you,  Piotr ! "  with  a  warning  look  at  him,  which 
checked  the  suggestion  of  any  more  candles  that 
might  be  rising  again  to  Piotr's  lips. 

On  the  day  which  had  been  the  last  of  poor  Mara- 
quita's  life,  an  old  lady  had  arrived  in  Vienna.  No 
doubt  there  were  dozens  of  old  ladies  arriving  in 
Vienna  on  the  same  day  and  by  the  same  train,  ac- 
cording to  the  average  of  daily  life ;  but  one  old  lady 
at  a  time  is  enough  to  deal  with. 

There  was  nothing  very  striking  about  this  par- 
ticular old  lady.  She  wore  a  shawl  and  a  bonnet, 
neither  of  the  newest  or  most  fashionable  shape.  She 
did  not  seem  used  to  travelling ;  and  finally,  after  a 
fair  amount  of  cheating  on  the  part  of  porters  and  cab- 
men, she  got  herself  and  her  luggage  conveyed  to  one 
of  the  first  hotels,  where  she  engaged  a  room  on  the 
first  floor,  for  which  she  was  charged  a  small  ransom. 
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This  had  been  two  days  ago;  and  since  then  this 
same  old  lady  had  been  spending  most  of  the  day- 
light hours  in  trotting  up  and  down  the  most  fre- 
quented streets  of  the  capital,  or  driving  about  in 
cabs  or  other  public  modes  of  conveyance ;  looking 
carefully  at  every  person  she  met,  or  trying  to  do  so ; 
sometimes  quickening  her  pace  in  walking,  as  she 
catches  sight  of  some  slight  young  lady  with  dark 
hair  in  the  crowd  of  passers.  But,  unfortunately, 
slight  young  ladies  with  dark  hair  are  pretty  numer- 
ous in  any  town,  and  the  old  lady  returned  to  her 
hotel  discouraged  and  unsuccessful.  On  the  third 
evening,  as  she  came  home  quite  as  unsuccessful 
and  more  discouraged  than  ever,  a  bright  idea  struck 
her;  she  would  consult  the  head- waiter.  The  head- 
waiter,  following  with  alacrity  upon  her  summons, 
came  to  be  consulted. 

"  Looking  for  somebody,  madam,  and  you  are  not 
sure  of  the  address  ? "  he  said,  briskly,  in  reply  to  her 
statement  of  the  case.  "  That  is  rather  a  troublesome 
matter,  particularly  just  now,  with  all  the  hotels  and 
lodging-houses  so  full  with  visitors  to  the  Exhibition. 
And  I  must  take  this  opportunity,  madam,  of  mention- 
ing to  you  that,  on  account  of  the  great  demand  for 
room,  the  prices  of  the  first-floor  apartments  have  been 
raised  from  ten  to  fifteen  florins  a-day.  It  is  only  a 
trifle,  of  course,"  with  an  obsequious  bow,  "  but  it  is 
my  duty  to  mention  it." 

"  Oh  yes,  that  is  all  right,"  answered  the  lady, 
waving  off  the  subject  of  expense  with  indifference. 
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"  Everything  will  be  all  right,  if  I  can  only  find  the 
lady  I  am  looking  for." 

The  head- waiter  looked  thoughtful. 

"  The  matter  would  be  simple  enough,  madam,  if 
you  had  a  clue  to  the  hotel — you  would  require  only 
to  look  through  the  list  of  strangers,  and  you  would  be 
certain  to  find  the  name ;  but  what  puzzles  me  is,  that 
I  know  of  no  hotel  in  the  Getreidemarkt  that  is  now 
deserving  the  name,  or  that  would  be  likely  to  pub- 
lish the  names  of  visitors.  You  are  positive,  madam, 
that  it  was  an  hotel  ?  " 

"  Oh  dear,  no,  not  at  all ;  I  was  only  told  Getreide- 
markt. I  daresay  they  are  not  living  in  an  hotel ; 
most  likely  they  are  in  private  lodgings.  Yes,  now 
that  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I  am  certain  they  are  in 
private  lodgings." 

"All  the  same,  madam,  I  should  recommend  you 
to  take  a  look  at  the  Fremden  Liste.  At  least  it  is 
a  chance." 

"  No,  no,  thank  you,  I  would  rather  not ;  it  would 
only  be  losing  time,"  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  who  did 
not  exactly  know  what  a  Fremden  Liste  was,  but  had 
an  undefined  notion  that  publicity  of  some  sort  was 
thereby  entailed.  *'  That  will  do  no  good.  I  am  sure 
they  are  in  private  rooms.  Can't  you  tell  me  some 
other  way  ? " 

"  On  the  whole,  madam,  I  think,"  said  the  head- 
waiter,  after  a  reflective  pause,  "  that  it  will  be  simplest 
for  you  to  make  inquiries  at  the  police.  You  have  only 
to  mention  the  name  of  the  person,  and  then " 
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"  The  police !  Oh,  I  would  never  think  of  doing 
that/'  she  interrupted,  with  an  increase  of  alarm  in 
tone  and  expression.  "  I  should  not  like  to  go  to  the 
police  ;  and  besides,  I  cannot  mention  the  lady's  name. 

You  see  there  are  circumstances "  she  broke  off  in 

embarrassment. 

"  Yes,  madam,  I  understand,"  said  the  head-waiter, 
looking  the  picture  of  discretion  and  gravity,  but  in  his 
inmost  soul  wondering  how  the  dickens  the  old  fool 
expected  to  find  a  young  lady  whose  address  she  did 
not  know,  and  whose  name  she  did  not  want  to  give. 
If  she  had  not  been  living  in  one  of  the  first-floor  rooms, 
with  the  windows  to  the  front  too,  he  might  have 
finished  her  off  more  quickly ;  but  fifteen-florin  lodgers 
command  respect. 

The  great  man  stood  looking  down  at  his  shiny 
boots  with  an  air  of  very  deep  contemplation,  and 
racked  his  intellect  for  some  way  of  getting  out  of 
the  matter  without  trouble  and  with  dignity. 

"  I  have  been  walking  about  the  streets,"  the  lady 
went  on,  plaintively,  "  hoping  to  meet  her,  but  perhaps 
she  does  not  go  out  walking." 

The  head-waiter  looked  up  from  the  contemplation 
of  his  boots.  "  Have  you  been  to  the  Exhibition, 
madam  ?  Everybody  who  is  in  Vienna  is  sure  to 
be  at  the  Exhibition,  and  you  might  chance  to  meet 
the  lady  there." 

"  Oh,  I  can't  go  there.  I  went  once,  but  I  lost  my 
way." 

"  Or  to  any  of  the  public  places  of  amusement— " 
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"  Public  places  of  amusement ! "  echoed  the  lady, 
looking  frightened.     "  What  do  you  mean  ? " 

"  The  circus,  madam,  for  instance.  It  is  full  every 
day.     That  would  be  a  very  likely  place." 

"  The  circus  !  "  with  an  accent  of  horror.  "  Don't 
only  men  go  to  circuses  ?  " 

*'  Ladies  also,"  explained  the  man,  repressing  a  smile. 
"  Every  member  of  the  aristocracy  and  of  the  Court 
has  visited  the  circus ;  but  if  you  object  to  that, 
there  are  the  theatres.  I  don't  think  you  could  do 
better  than  go  to  them  all,  one  after  another." 

Theatres  were  not  much  better  than  circuses,  in  the 
old  lady's  opinion ;  but  after  a  little  parley,  she  was 
persuaded  to  try  the  experiment. 

Langenfeld  had  readily  availed  himself  of  the  place 
offered  him  in  Otto's  loge  for  the  opera  on  Wednesday. 
Not  that  he  understood  much  more  about  music  than 
about  cannons,  but  any  opportunity  which  brought  him 
into  the  midst  of  his  fellow-creatures  was  welcome, 
and  out  of  his  modest  pay  the  luxury  of  a  loge  would 
have  been  unattainable. 

Otto  had  had  his  quiet  drive  the  day  before,  and  was 
now  no  longer  considered  an  invalid,  but  capable  of 
taking  his  place  again  in  the  ranks  of  society.  All 
the  same,  he  did  find  the  glare  of  lights  rather  trying, 
and  was  glad  to  leave  the  front  place  beside  his  wife 
to  Langenfeld,  and  to  sit  back  in  the  shadow,  content 
with  enjoying  the  music. 

Langenfeld  was  as  talkative  as  usual,  enjoying  his 
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last  days  of  freedom,  and  bent  upon  making  the  most 
of  them. 

It  seemed  from  Langenfeld's  description  that  the 
greatest  part  of  his  remaining  liberty  was  to  be  passed 
in  the  circus.  He  would  go  there  every  day — if 
possible,  twice  a-day. 

"  To  the  Exhibition  I  am  not  going  again,"  he  wound 
up  —  "I  have  had  an  over-dose  of  that  —  except,  of 
course,  to-morrow  to  see  the  EgyjDtian  Pavilion,  as 
I  am  to  have  the  honour  of  being  of  your  party.  I 
have  not  seen  the  other  ladies  for  three  days.  Fraulein 
Eeata  is  quite  well,  I  hope  ?  " 

"Quite  well,  I  believe,"  answered  Halka,  with  "an 
accent  that  might  have  chilled  any  one  less  buoyant 
than  Langenfeld  ;  and  she  took  up  her  tortoise-shell 
opera-glass,  and  appeared  occupied  with  studying  the 
back  of  the  prima  donnas  head. 

"  Is  there  no  chance  of  Arnold  being  in  Vienna  this 
week  ? "  the  Lieutenant  inquired  next.  "  I  should  be 
sorry  not  to  see  him  before  I  go  back  to  be  buried  alive. 

He  told  me  for  certain,  before  leaving  D bad,  that 

he  would  be  here  this  month." 

"  Oh  yes,  but  I  believe  that  he  has  quite  changed 
his  mind  since  then,"  observed  Halka,  lowering  her 
glass.  "  He  prefers  seeing  the  Exhibition  by  himself, 
and  he  is  quite  right,  I  think.  Arnold  never  is  fond 
of  ladies'  society." 

"  He  did  not  look  as  if  he  disliked  it  much  at  the 
D bad  ball,"  remarked  Langenfeld,  rather  grimly. 

"Didn't  he  ?  "  said  Halka,  languidly. 
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"  Arnold  certainly  will  not  be  here  this  week,"  put 
in  Otto.  "  My  father  heard  from  him  this  morning. 
He  was  just  starting  for  Trieste  with  the  Prince,  on 
some  yachting  expedition  which  the  Prince  had  long 
been  wanting  to  make,  and  which  his  mother  always 
objected  to.     It  will  take  them  a  fortnight  at  least." 

"  Striking  out  a  new  line,"  Langenfeld  remarked. 
"This  sort  of  rushing  about,  and  going  on  yachting 
expeditions,  is  not  much  in  Arnold's  way." 

"It  is  harmless  enough,  at  any  rate,"  answered 
Otto,  a  little  impatiently.  "Let  me  get  to  the  front 
for  a  minute,  Langenfeld  ;  I  will  just  have  a  look 
round  to  see  who  is  here." 

The  second  act  had  come  to  a  close.  Otto  took  up 
the  opera -glass,  and  leant  over,  to  get  a  view  of  the 
house. 

"  ]N"ot  very  many  faces  I  know,"  he  said,  passing  the 
boxes  opposite  slowly  in  review ;  and  then  he  lowered 
the  glass,  and  directed  it  to  the  pit  and  parterre-hoxQ^. 

"  I  don't  think  you  have  screwed  it  in  quite  enough," 
said  Halka  to  her  husband.  "  Is  not  that  focus  too 
strong  for  you  ?  "  But  before  Halka  had  finished  her 
question.  Otto  drew  back  into  the  box,  with  a  sudden 
movement  that  looked  like  a  start,  sending  the  play- 
bill which  had  lain  on  the  edge  fluttering  down  to  the 
pit,  and  dropping  the  glass  he  was  holding  on  to  the 
floor  of  the  box,  where  the  frail  tortoise-shell  lay  shat- 
tered into  several  pieces. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  the  two  others  asked,  in  a 
breath. 
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"  Nothing,"  he  answered,  passing  his  hand  over  his 
forehead,  and  bending  down  quickly  to  pick  up  the 
smashed  tortoise-shell;  "only  the  lights  are  rather 
trying.  I  think  you  were  right,  Halka;  my  head  is 
not  quite  strong  enough  yet  for  this  sort  of  thing." 

"  We  had  better  go  home  at  once,  Otto,"  said 
Halka,  looking  at  him  with  a  mixture  of  anxiety 
and  suspicion. 

"  No,  no ;  certainly  not,"  he  exclaimed,  with  un- 
wonted energy.  "  I  shall  just  go  out  by  myself,  and 
take  a  turn  in  the  Foyer  to  get  a  little  cooler  air. 
And  I  think,"  he  added,  more  hurriedly,  and  with  an 
assumption  of  carelessness,  ''I  shall  just  stand  the  next 
act  in  the  pit.  One  gets  cramped  sitting  here  for  two 
hours.     I'll  be  back  before  the  end." 

"  But  won't  the  lights  be  bad  for  your  head  ? "  his 
wife  asked,  fixing  her  grey  eyes  upon  him  with  pene- 
trating inquiry. 

"  Nonsense  !  not  a  bit  of  it,"  he  replied,  with  an  un- 
successful laugh,  as  he  laid  down  the  broken  opera- 
glass  on  the  velvet-covered  ledge.  "  I  am  sorry  this 
is  broken  ;  it  slipped  out  of  my  fingers  somehow  or 
other.  It  is  beyond  mending,  I  think ;  we  will  choose 
another  to-morrow  ; "  and  without  waiting  for  Halka's 
answer,  Otto  turned  and  left  the  box  abruptly. 

Otto  may  or  may  not  have  spoken  the  truth  when 
he  declared  himself  in  want  of  cooler  air ;  and  he  may 
or  may  not  have  intended  to  take  a  turn  in  the  Foyer, 
— certainly  he  did  not  do  so.  He  went  straight  from 
the  door  of  his  box  down  to  the  theatre  pit,  oblivious 
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of  or  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  his  wife  was  in  full 
view  of  his  movements. 

Otto  did  not  find  peace  in  the  pit  either.  He  moved 
about,  shifted  his  position,  spoke  to  several  people, 
and,  strangely  enough,  not  to  acquaintances,  but  to 
total  strangers.  Several  respectable  tradesmen,  who 
were  enjoying  their  evening  recreation,  were  a  little 
taken  aback  at  being  thus  unexpectedly  addressed  by 
an  unknown  gentleman. 

"  Was  there  an  old  lady  sitting  here  ? "  repeated  a 
sleepy  man  thus  interrogated;  "were  there  fifty  old 
ladies  sitting  here,  why  don't  you  ask  ?  As  if  you 
had  time  to  pay  attention  to  your  neighbours  when 
you  have  got  this  magnificent  scenery  to  look  at ! " 
and  having  pronounced  his  opinion,  the  sleepy  man 
leaned  against  the  back  of  his  seat,  and  went  to 
sleep  again. 

"  Was  there  an  old  lady  sitting  here  ? "  repeated  a 
magnificently  "got  up"  young  man,  with  magnificently 
curled  hair,  whom  Otto  next  interrogated  —  a  young 
man  whose  usual  occupation  it  was  to  race  about  all 
day  with  a  napkin  under  his  arm,  and  five  dishes  at 
a  time  in  his  hands.  "  I  never  look  at  old  ladies,  only 
at  young  ones,"  with  a  "  killing "  glance  directed  to- 
wards a  pretty  hourgeoise  at  his  side  ;  and  the  young 
man  stared  at  the  questioner  haughtily,  as  if  the  ques- 
tion in  itself  were  a  personal  insult. 

"  There  are  two  old  ladies  just  left  the  pit,"  volun- 
teered a  neighbour.  "If  you  are  looking  for  one  of 
them,  you  had  better  go  after  them  sharp ;  you  may 
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chance  to  get  hold  of  them  somewhere  outside,  though 
the  chances  are  small,  I  should  say." 

Otto  left  the  pit  again  precipitately.  As  he  came 
out  into  the  passage,  there  were  several  people  in  front 
of  him — an  old  lady  in  a  shawl,  amongst  others.  Otto 
got  up  to  her  in  two  strides,  and  looked  into  her  face 
with  searching  inquiry.  The  old  lady  returned  his 
look  in  blank  surprise :  it  was  the  face  of  a  stranger. 

He  made  a  hasty  and  feverish  examination  of  the 
passages  and  staircase.  There  were  a  great  many 
people  there — people  arriving  or  leaving,  or  come  out 
of  their  boxes  to  saunter  along  the  cool  passages,  or 
eat  ices  in  the  Foyer;  but  the  face  he  was  looking  for 
he  did  not  see. 

He  leant  against  the  wall  at  last,  in  a  dark  corner, 
and  passed  his  hand  again  across  his  forehead.  Was 
it  a  delusion  only  of  his  excited  brain,  that  face  which 
he  had  thought  to  see  before  him  suddenly  through 
the  opera-glass  ?  It  had  only  been  for  a  moment,  but 
the  features  were  before  him  distinctly.  Of  the  sur- 
roundings or  the  spot,  he  had  not  been  able  to  grasp 
anything  ;  whether  it  had  been  in  a  box  or  in  the  pit, 
he  had  not  distinguished — perhaps  because  the  focus 
of  the  glass  was  not  fixed  to  suit  his  sight,  perhaps 
because  his  eyes  were  dazzled  by  the  unaccustomed 
light.  He  had  seen  nothing  but  the  face,  and  that 
only  for  a  second ;  but  recognition  had  flashed  upon 
him  instantly.  How  was  he  to  explain  it  ?  His  head 
still  felt  weak  from  the  effects  of  the  shock,  and  weaker 
at  this  moment  than  during  the  last  days. 
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"  A  likeness,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  *'  an  extraor- 
dinary likeness — that  is  all;"  but  in  the  next  moment 
again  he  shuddered  nervously.  What  was  all  that 
nonsense  Piotr  had  talked  about  the  ghost  ?  He  had 
laughed  at  it  all  sneeringly;  but  now,  thinking  of  those 
features  which  had  come  before  his  eyes  so  suddenly, 
and  had  then  disappeared  traceless,  even  though  it  had 
been  in  the  lighted  theatre,  Otto  felt  half  inclined  to 
believe  in  ghosts. 

He  did  not  go  back  to  the  pit  again,  but  he  did  not 
go  back  to  his  box  either  ;  and  when  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  act  Halka,  escorted  by  Langenfeld,  met  him  in 
the  passage,  he  was  looking  no  less  disturbed  than  at 
the  moment  when  he  had  dropped  the  opera-glass  in 
his  fright,  and  he  gave  impatient  and  evasive  answers 
to  all  questions. 

The  tortoise  -  shell  opera  -  glass  really  proved  to  be 
broken  beyond  repair.  It  had  been  a  wedding-present 
which  Halka  prized  for  its  fine  workmanship  and  its 
colour,  which  harmonised  most  successfully  with  most 
of  her  theatre  toilets.  She  was  provoked  at  its  destruc- 
tion, although  she  did  not  say  anything :  she  was  more 
provoked,  as  well  as  puzzled,  at  Otto's  strange  behaviour 
last  night ;  but  neither  about  this  did  she  say  a  word. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  feel  strong  enough  for  the  Egyp- 
tian Pavilion  this  afternoon  ? "  she  asked  her  husband 
at  breakfast. 

"Of  course  I  do.  "What  is  there  so  particularly 
exhausting  about  an  Egyptian  Pavilion  ?  " 

The  fact  was,  that  Otto  felt  restless  and  ill  at  ease ; 
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and  his  restlessness  took  the  form  of  wishing  for 
change — any  sort  of  change — to  drive  away  the  vision 
of  that  face,  which  still  haunted  him  in  recollection. 

"Very  well;  in  that  case  I  will  have  to  let  your 
father  know.  I  promised  to  give  them  the  definite 
answer  this  forenoon.  I  will  send  a  note ; "  and 
Halka  rose  from  her  chair  with  that  intention. 

"  Had  you  not  better  drive  into  town  yourself  ?  You 
have  nothing  to  do,  I  suppose ;  and  what  is  the  use  of 
having  that  carriage  on  job  if  one  does  not  get  some 
good  out  of  it?  You  can  go  also  to  Eospini's  after 
that  about  your  opera-glass.  We  will  be  in  the  theatre 
to-night  again,  and  you  will  be  wanting  one,  you 
know." 

"  Very  well."  And  so  Halka  drove  into  town  and 
called  on  her  relations  at  the  hotel ;  and  then,  on  her 
way  back,  she  stopped  at  the  optician's  shop  to  choose 
a  suitable  substitute  for  the  opera -glass  which  Otto 
had  broken  by  that  accident  last  night. 

It  was  a  fashionable  shop,  but  not  a  fashionable 
hour;  and  as  Halka  alighted  and  entered,  lowering  her 
parasol  and  throwing  up  her  veil,  she  saw  that  the 
shop  was  nearly  empty.  There  were,  in  fact,  only  two 
young  men  there  examining  telescopes,  and  one  lady 
choosing  spectacles. 

There  was  an  array  of  opera-glasses  of  all  forms, 
sizes,  descriptions,  and  prices  placed  before  Halka  on 
the  counter  —  big,  small,  miniature,  gigantic,  clumsy 
and  elegant,  massive  and  fanciful.  They  were  screwed 
to  different  focuses,  and  held  up  in  the  most  favour- 
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able  light,  and  their  particular  merits  expatiated  upon. 
Halka  was  invited  to  try  them  all  in  turn,  and  after 
ten  minutes'  indecision  selected  a  stout  little  leather- 
covered  glass,  with  far  more  power  of  resistance  than 
the  perishable  tortoise-shell.  Certainly,  she  reflected, 
if  Otto  was  going  to  be  addicted  to  sudden  starts,  it 
would  be  better  to  consider  the  solidity  of  her  opera- 
glass  rather  than  its  elegance. 

"  Will  you  take  it  with  you  at  once,  madam  ? " 
inquired  the  optician,  as  he  slipped  the  glass  back 
into  its  case. 

"Yes,  I  will  take  it  in  the  carriage  with  me," 
answered  Halka ;  and  then,  as  she  took  out  her  purse 
she  caught  the  sound  of  that  same  question,  or  a  ques- 
tion to  the  same  purport,  being  addressed  to  the  lady 
who  had  been  choosing  spectacles  at  the  other  side  of 
the  shop. 

"Are  you  going  to  take  the  glasses  home  with 
you?" 

Halka  looked  over  in  that  direction  while  she  sat 
calmly  waiting  for  her  change.  The  lady  had  been 
buying  blue  spectacles  apparently — probably  to  pro- 
tect her  eyes  from  the  dust  in  that  hot  season.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  least  interesting  about  it,  but  there 
was  nothing  else  to  look  at,  and  Halka  languidly  fol- 
lowed the  wrapping  up  of  the  blue  spectacles  while 
she  sat  tapping  the  cover  of  her  purse  with  her  finger- 
tips. 

"iN'o,  I  would  rather  not  take  them;  I  should  be 
afraid  of  breaking  them,"  the  lady  was  answering,  in 
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a  rather  deprecating  tone  of  voice.  "  Could  you,"  in  a 
still  more  deprecating  tone  of  voice,  "  send  them  home 
for  me  ? " 

"  Certainly,  madam,  with  the  greatest  facility,  if  you 
are  kind  enough  to  give  the  address." 

The  lady  was  kind  enough  to  do  so ;  and  as  she  said 
her  name,  a  sudden  change  passed  over  Halka's  face. 
She  started — not  very  visibly,  no  more  than  a  slight 
movement  and  a  quicker  turn  of  the  head — half  rose 
from  her  seat,  put  the  change  of  bank-notes  which  was 
handed  her  hastily  into  her  purse,  and  then,  still  with 
that  shade  of  surprise  or  interest  on  her  face,  a  shade 
of  something  very  foreign  to  her  usual  calmness,  she 
took  up  her  parasol  and  left  the  shop,  following  im- 
mediately behind  the  lady  who  had  been  buying  blue 
spectacles. 

The  lady  paused  at  the  door  and  gazed  up  and  down 
the  street  rather  vacantly. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Halka,  very  quietly,  bow- 
ing slightly  to  the  stranger.  "I  hope  you  will  not 
think  me  impertinent  in  addressing  you,  but  I  was 
struck  by  your  name ;  it  is  one  I  am  well  acquainted 
with." 

"  My  name !  But  you  must  be  mistaken.  I  have 
only  just  arrived,"  answered  the  stranger,  feeling 
alarmed  and  surprised. 

Halka  smiled  a  little  mysteriously.  "  I  do  not  think 
that  I  am  mistaken;  I  know  the  name  very  well. 
You  have  got  relations  here,  I  think  ? " 

"Yes,  I  have  got  relations  in  Europe,"  the  other 
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answered,  more  puzzled  ;  "  but  I  have  not  seen  them 
for  more  than  thirty  years." 

"In  Europe?"  repeated  Halka,  with  a  slight  in- 
terrogation in  her  voice.  "Then  you  have  come 
from " 

"From  Mexico,"  completed  the  other. 

They  were  still  just  outside  the  optician's  shop. 
Halka's  carriage,  with  the  door  held  open  by  the 
servant,  stood  in  readiness. 

"  Mexico  1  That  is  just  what  I  thought.  I  ought 
to  introduce  myself  to  you.  I  am  Baroness  Haika 
Bodenbach,  Otto  Bodenbach's  wife.  You  will  under- 
stand now,"  and  Halka  smiled  again,  half  playfully 
this  time,  "  why  the  name  is  so  familiar  to  me." 

As  she  said  it,  she  watched  the  stranger's  face 
narrowly;  but  it  was  unnecessary,  for  the  lady  made 
not  the  faintest  attempt  to  conceal  her  surprise  and 
agitation. 

"  Otto  Bodenbach's  wife ! "  she  exclaimed,  clasping 
her  hands.  "Then,  perhaps,  you  can  tell  me  where 
they  all  are  ?  I  was  told  an  address  in  the  Getreide- 
markt,  but  I  was  not  able  to  write  it  down  at  the  time, 
and  I  can't  remember  it  exactly  now." 

"They  are  living  in  the  Fldschmarkt,''  answered 
Halka.  "  I  suppose  that  is  the  way  you  made  the 
confusion." 

" Fleischmarkt /  Ah  yes,  that  must  have  been  it; 
I  didn't  know  there  were  so  many  Markts  here.  And 
I  have  spent  five  days  in  trying  to  find  the  right  place. 
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I  am  looking  for  a  lady — a  young  lady,"  she  explained 
further,  and  then  hesitated. 

Halka  finished  the  phrase,  "  For  Eeata  Lackenegg ; 
was  it  not  ?  " 

The  other  stared  at  her,  and  grew  more  confused. 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  it  was  for  her.  Can  you  tell  me  about 
my  child,  my  own  dear  child  ?  we  have  been  parted  for 
so  long.  Is  she  quite  well  ?  But  oh,  what  have  I 
done  ? "  she  continued,  in  distress.  "  I  did  not  mean 
to  say  anything." 

"  Certainly  I  can  tell  you  about  her,"  Halka  hastened 
to  say,  in  her  most  affable  tone ;  "  I  assure  you  your 
secrets  are  quite  safe  with  me.  I  know  her  very  w^ll," 
with  a  smile  which  the  stranger  took  to  mean  that  this 
lady  was  Eeata's  best  friend.  "  If  I  may  offer  you  a 
place  in  my  carriage,  we  could  talk  more  leisurely 
there." 

A  minute  later  they  were  seated.  There  had  been 
a  little  difficulty  in  stepping  in,  caused  by  the  stran- 
ger's cumbrous  shawl,  which  first  got  twisted  round  the 
door-handle,  and  then  round  the  lady's  feet.  It  must 
have  been  a  strong  motive  of  interest,  certainly,  which 
could  have  induced  Halka,  in  her  elegant  dress,  to  have 
beside  her  in  the  carriage  any  lady  so  thoroughly  un- 
fashionably,  not  to  say  ridiculously,  attired  as  was  this 
strange  lady,  whom,  contrary  to  her  usual  distance 
with  strangers,  she  had  taken  some  trouble  to  scrape 
acquaintance  with. 

"  Where  shall  I  have  you  driven  to  ?  "  she  inquired. 
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as  the  footman  stood  waiting  for  the  order.  "  Shall  I 
take  you  to  the  Bodenbachs  at  once  ?  I  know  they  are 
at  home  now." 

"  Oh  no,  not  there  !  "  the  stranger  ejaculated,  with  a 
look  of  terror.  "  She  begged  me  not  to  come  without 
warning  her ;  she  must  see  me  alone.  It  might  bring 
her  into  dreadful  trouble." 

"  To  your  hotel,  then  ? "  suggested  Halka,  upon 
whose  face  the  look  of  interest  had  deepened  with  the 
stranger's  last  words. 

The  order  to  drive  to  the  Grand  Hotel  was  given,  and 
the  horses  went  clattering  over  the  pavement. 

The  drive  from  the  Oraben  to  the  Grand  Hotel  is 
not  a  long  one;  but  Halka  found  it  long  enough  to 
arrange  all  that  she  wanted.  As  they  drew  up  before 
the  entrance,  she  took  a  slip  of  cardboard  out  of  her 
pocket-book,  and  handed  it  to  the  stranger. 

"  You  are  quite  sure  that  you  understand  about  the 
place  ?  It  is  very  easy  to  find,  and  up-stairs  will  be 
best.  Five  o'clock.  If  you  only  keep  to  the  hour 
exactly,  I  will  manage  all  the  rest  for  you." 

"  And  you  think  I  will  see  her  alone  ? "  asked  the 
other,  anxiously,  preparing  to  leave  the  carriage  by 
disentangling  her  shawl,  which  had  again  slipped  down 
to  some  lower  regions. 

"  Yes,  I  will  arrange  it  all  for  you ; "  and  a  strange 
smile  crossed  Halka's  face,  as  she  bowed  sweetly  to  the 
stranger,  and  then  gave  the  order  to  drive  home. 

The  horses  were  turned  homewards,  and  Halka  leant 
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back  in  her  carriage,  with  closed  lips,  and  a  look  of 
triumph  on  her  face. 

"  Alone ! "  she  thought  mockingly,  and  laughed  to 
herself.  "  She  wants  to  see  her  dear  child  alone — in- 
nocent old  fool !  As  if  I  would  waste  so  much  good- 
luck.  It  is  as  if  Providence  had  put  the  revenge  into 
my  hands.  We  will  have  some  disclosures  this  after- 
noon, Fraulein  Keata ! " 
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A  GLASS   OF  WATER. 


For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde 
I  love  but  you  alone." 

—The  Not-Browne  Mayd. 


The  hotel  in  the  Fleischmarht  in  which  the  Boden- 
bachs  and  their  friends  lived  was  a  quiet,  comfortable 
hotel,  lying  a  little  aside  from  the  noise  and  clatter  of 
the  streets,  and  therefore  well  suited  for  the  residence 
of  an  invalid.  In  the  present  season,  however,  with 
the  abnormal  rush  of  visitors  to  Vienna  filling  every 
available  square  inch  of  room,  the  hotel  was  rather  less 
comfortable  and  far  less  quiet  than  usual.  You  might 
wear  out  the  nerves  of  your  fingers  and  the  edge  of 
your  patience  by  fruitless  pressing  of  the  ivory  button 
(which  you  are  told  to  touch  once  for  the  housemaid, 
twice  for  the  waiter,  three  times  for  the  boots,  and  so 
on  in  endless  variety)  during  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
before  any  one  of  the  desperate  waiters  or  frantic 
housemaids  could  find  time  and  breath  to  attend  to 
your  orders. 

A  scene  of  this  description  was  being  enacted  in  the 
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Bodenbaclis'  apartments  on  the  first  floor  on  this  3d 
of  July. 

It  is  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  two  cabs 
which  are  to  take  them  to  the  Exhibition,  where  they 
are  to  be  joined  by  Otto  and  his  wife,  for  the  long- 
talked-of  visit  to  the  Egyptian  Pavilion,  have  come  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  earlier  than  they  were  wanted. 
Consequently  everybody  is  thrown  out  of  their  calcu- 
lations, and  there  is  some  flurry  and  confusion  about 
getting  off. 

Eeata  has  got  her  walking  things  on  already;  and 
while  Madame  de  Schwerendorf  and  Hermine  are 
hurrying  to  get  ready,  she  is  wearing  out  the  nerves 
of  her  fingers  in  the  manner  aforenamed  on  the  ivory 
button,  which  she  has  pressed,  not  twice  or  thrice,  but 
certainly  a  dozen  times  without  effect.  Perhaps  it  is 
nobody's  business  in  particular  to  answer  twelve  rings ; 
certainly  nobody  comes.  Eeata  grows  impatient,  and 
Gabrielle  desperate.  She  is  on  the  verge  of  tears,  be- 
cause in  the  glass  of  water  which  has  been  brought  her 
there  is  a  very  lively  little  animal  of  the  tadpole  tribe 
disporting  itself  merrily.  Good  water  is  usually  more 
difficult  to  obtain  in  large  towns  than  good  wine ;  and 
you  are  thus  very  often,  when  you  have  only  asked  for 
water,  put  in  possession  of  interesting  little  collections, 
worthy  to  be  placed  in  a  miniature  aquarium. 

The  little  animal  in  question  was  very  interesting 
and  very  lively,  and  a  study  of  its  habits  might  have 
been  entertaining,  as  well  as  improving ;  but  Gabrielle 
failed  to  see  the  matter  in  this  light.     She  was  thirsty, 
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and  she  wanted  water ;  and  the  brisker  the  miniature 
tadpole's  movements  grew,  the  more  depressed  and 
irritated  she  became. 

"  I  wish  somebody  would  come  ! "  she  said,  fretfully ; 
"  I  am  so  thirsty ;  and  I  can't  drink  that  water  after 
that  beast  has  been  in  it." 

Another  minute  passed — nobody  appeared.  Eeata's 
impatience  and  Gabrielle's  despair  increased,  as  well  as 
the  liveliness  of  the  small  cause  of  disturbance. 

"  I  shall  go  and  look  for  somebody,"  Reata  exclaimed ; 
"  it  is  no  use  ringing,  they  won't  attend." 

"  You  must  be  quick,  my  dear,  then,_powr  V amour  de 
Dieic/"  called  Madame  Schwerendorf  from  the  next 
room.  "  The  fiacres  have  been  waiting  ten  minutes 
already.  There  is  another  coming  in  at  this  moment. 
Surely  the  Baron  has  not  ordered  three  for  us  1 " 

"  I  will  be  back  directly,"  said  Reata  ;  and  she  left 
the  room  without  having  a  very  clear  idea  of  where  she 
was  to  go. 

Their  rooms  lay  towards  the  middle  of  a  long  pas- 
sage ;  and  Reata  walked  down  this  without  encounter- 
ing anybody.  Beyond  there  came  the  staircase,  which 
descended  in  two  broad  flights  of  steps.  Here  she 
caught  sight  of  a  waiter  running  down  frantically, 
after  the  precipitate  manner  of  waiters.  This  was 
what  she  wanted,  and  she  quickened  her  pace  in  pur- 
suit, and  got  to  the  top  of  the  staircase  just  in  time  to 
see  the  descending  waiter  coming  in  violent  collision 
with  an  ascending  porter,  who  was  coming  up  slowly, 
laden  with  a  portmanteau  and  a  bag — a  portmanteau 
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and  a  bag  which  she  seemed  to  know.  Their  familiar- 
ity gave  her  a  strange  pang  ;  and  in  the  next  moment 
the  familiarity  and  the  pang  were  explained,  for  she 
found  herself  face  to  face  with  Arnold.  He  emerged 
suddenly  from  behind  tlie  porter — she  hardly  knew 
how — and  stood  now  only  two  steps  lower  than  her. 

There  was  a  moment  of  confusion,  of  consternation, 
on  her  part,  of  rapidly-uttered  reprimand  on  the  part 
of  the  waiter,  intermingled  with  an  under  -  current 
of  swearing  on  the  part  of  the  porter,  and  then  the 
first  pursued  his  headlong  course  downwards,  and  the 
other  trudged  on  upwards,  and  Reata  found  herself 
alone  with  Arnold — comparatively  alone,  that  is  to  sfty, 
for  the  staircase  of  an  hotel,  whether  great  or  small, 
never  is  solitude. 

Strangely  enough,  it  was  she  who  spoke  first.  Sur- 
prise was  the  feeling  uppermost  in  her  mind,  and  it 
was  surprise  which  made  her  speak.  She  had  been 
figuring  to  herself  Arnold  travelling  towards  Trieste. 
The  thought  that  at  every  moment  he  was  going  fur- 
ther away,  had  been  haunting  her  mind  the  whole 
forenoon;  and  now  he  was  standing  close  before  her. 

''Have  you  come  back?"  she  said,  looking  at  him, 
as  if  not  quite  sure  of  her  eyes,  and  putting  her  mean- 
ingless question  slowly. 

"  Yes,  I  have  come  back,  because  I  found  it  was  no 
use  staying  away.  I  have  come  back  to  ask  you  to  be 
my  wife." 

He  looked  at  her  steadily  as  he  spoke,  and  then 
paused  for  an  answer ;  but  that  did  not  come  so  soon. 
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Eeata's  first  impulse  was  to  laugh  out  loud;  her 
second  was  to  burst  into  tears.  She  did  not  follow 
either,  luckily,  considering  that  she  was  standing  on 
a  public  staircase — although  she  hardly  remembered 
that  circumstance  at  the  moment.  She  only  remained 
staring  at  him  in  stupefied  surprise. 

With  her  face  now  turned  full  towards  him,  there 
was  a  change  which  even  after  Arnold's  short  absence 
was  startling  to  him — a  shade  of  suffering,  a  line  of 
care.  Has  this  fortnight  been  enough  to  work  such 
a  difference  ? 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  Have  you  been  ill, 
or  unhappy  ? "  he  asked,  abruptly. 

She  looked  down.  She  could  not  say  to  him,  as  she 
had  said  to  Otto,  that  he  was  in  no  way  concerned  in 
this.  If  she  had  grown  pale  and  silent,  it  had  been 
for  his  sake. 

"I  have  not  been  ill,"  she  said,  quietly;  but  her 
eyes  said  that  she  had  been  unhappy. 

She  had  answered  his  second  question,  but  not  his 
first ;  the  bewilderment  of  her  mind  was  still  too 
great.  This  man  whom  she  loved  so  passionately, 
whom  she  had  mourned  for  as  gone  from  her,  as  dead 
to  her — whose  absence  had  made  the  days  seem  long 
and  weary — whose  sudden  coming  had  filled  her  with 
such  strange  tumult, — ^^had  it  been  for  this  that  he 
had  returned,  to  ask  her  to  be  his  wife? 

"  Why  have  you  not  answered  me  ? "  Arnold  said, 
a  little  more  quickly,  returning  to  his  first  question. 
**  Will  you  be  my  wife  ?  " 
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Not  a  shade  of  tenderness  in  Ids  tone,  but  a  deep 
anxious  light  in  his  eyes.  A  housemaid  who  is  pass- 
ing the  flight  of  steps  at  the  other  side  casts  a  pitying 
glance  at  the  young  lady,  who  she  thinks  is  getting 
scolded  by  that  tall,  heavy-browed  man. 

"  I  thought  you  hated  and  despised  me  ? "  Eeata 
said,  with  tears  trembling  in  her  voice,  although  there 
are  none  in  her  eyes;  and  turning  away  from  him, 
she  leans  a  little  over  the  iron  balustrade,  looking 
down  to  the  landing-place  below,  where  there  are 
people  moving  about, — a  whole  family  preparing  to 
leave  the  hotel;  luggage  getting  counted,  waiters 
tipped — the  usual  bustle  of  a  departure.  Eeata  is 
not  given  to  giddiness,  and  the  height  looking  down 
is  not  very  great,  but  she  is  almost  giddy  now. 

It  is  not  happiness  which  she  feels  yet;  it  is  all 
too  sudden.  The  shock  of  surprise  is  as  great  as  the 
joy,  the  change  too  unexpected,  the  awakening  too 
rough. 

"I  thought  so  too,"  Arnold  answered,  with  sup- 
pressed impatience  in  his  voice.  "  I  have  been  trying 
to  hate  and  despise  you  for  the  last  fortnight,  but 
it  is  no  use.  You  said,  that  morning,  that  you  had 
done  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  I  want  you  to  say  it 
again.  I  have  come  back  here  for  that.  Can  you 
look  me  in  the  face  and  say  it?" 

She  has  not  quite  collected  her  disordered  thoughts, 
so  she  does  not  answer  at  once. 

"I  wish  you  would  speak,"  he  says,  with  more 
impatience,  but  lowering  his  voice,  not  to  be   heard 
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by  the  waiters  who  are  passing  by  with  trays  and 
glasses. 

There  have  been  at  least  half-a-dozen  opportunities 
for  procuring  that  glass  of  water  which  was  Eeata's 
original  errand  on  the  staircase ;  but  poor  Gabrielle's 
chances  of  getting  it  are  small  indeed  now.  The  spot 
is  certainly  an  inconvenient  one  for  what  Arnold  has 
to  say;  but  if  it  were  ten  times  more  inconvenient, 
Arnold  would  say  it.  He  has  come  here  with  the 
fixed  intention  of  speaking  the  first  moment  he  sees 
her ;  and  now  that  he  sees  her  he  makes  towards  his 
end,  without  taking  any  account  of  surroundings. 

"  I  would  rather  know  at  once,"  he  repeats. 

"Yes,  I  can  say  it,"  she  answers,  raising  herself 
from  the  balustrade  and  looking  at  him  full.  There  is 
confusion  in  her  face,  but  no  guilt.  She  is  speaking 
with  tremulous  eagerness.  "  I  have  done  nothing 
wrong,  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  I  have  only  been 
foolish." 

"  And  you  never  cared  for  that — that  brute  Faden- 
hecht?"  he  asks,  sending  his  penetrating  gaze  deep 
into  her  eyes. 

"Never."  She  could  almost  have  laughed  now. 
Her  courage  is  beginning  to  return,  and  with  it  a 
new  feeling  of  light-heartedness  she  has  never  known 
before. 

"Nor  for  the  Prince?" 

"  No,  never." 

There  is  another  point  still  on  which  his  mind  is 
not  at  rest. 
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"  But  surely,"  he  said  now,  with  almost  some  hesi- 
tation, "■  surely  at  one  time — my  brother "  he  did 

not  succeed  in  getting  further  than  this. 

"  Yes,  at  one  time,"  she  answered,  quickly,  covering 
her  eyes  with  her  hand  for  a  second.  "I  thought  I 
cared  for  him.  It  was  for  his  sake  that  I  came  to 
Europe.     But  I  found  out  my  mistake  afterwards." 

"And  will  you  be  my  wife,  then?"  Arnold  inter- 
rupted, returning  to  the  original  question.  "If  you 
are  going  to  say  no,  I  wish  you  would  say  so  quickly, 
and  I  shall  go  back  to  Trieste  at  once,"  he  added, 
digging  deep  lines  into  the  polished  wooden  top  of  the 
balustrade  with  his  sharp-pointed  stick. 

Madame  de  Schwerendorf's  voice  was  heard  in 
plaintive  exclamation  through  the  open  door  of  her 
room  half-way  down  the  passage.  "I  don't  know 
where  Eeata  is  staying;  she  has  been  away  five 
minutes  at  least.  Pour  V amour  de  Dieu,  we  shall  be 
late ! "  and  there  was  a  noise  of  bonnet-strings  being 
tied  in  furious  haste. 

"  Don't  go  back  to  Trieste/'  Eeata  managed  to  falter, 
"But — but  do  you  know  what  you  are  doing?"  and 
she  bent  down  again  over  the  iron  balustrade  lower 
than  before,  to  hide  from  the  passers-by  and  from  the 
man  beside  her  the  confusion  of  her  face.  "Have 
you  thought  of  the  consequences?" 

He  had  thought  of  nothing  but  the  consequences 
during  the  last  fortnight.  He  has  fought  and  strug- 
gled with  himself,  and  this  is  the  result  of  all  his 
struggles. 
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"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  lie  asked. 

"Could  you  bear  to  lose  your  fortune  on  my  ac- 
count?" she  said,  with  her  face  averted. 

''That  is  my  own  business" — with  a  wave  of  his 
hand,  as  if  waving  off  the  fortune  in  question,  and 
drawing  himself  up  in  the  way  she  knew  so  well  and 
had  laughed  at  so  often. 

"  But  would  you  not  consider  it  a  great  misfortune 
marrying  a  person  beneath  you  in  rank  ? " 

She  was  keeping  her  face  studiously  averted  from 
him  as  she  spoke. 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  he  answered,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation ;  "  but  it  would  be  a  greater  misfortune  to 
have  to  live  without  you." 

There  was  a  simplicity  about  the  man's  words  which 
said  more  than  the  lengthiest  speech ;  and  she,  knowing 
what  struggles  it  must  have  cost  him  to  trample  those 
deep-rooted  prejudices  under  foot,  was  able  to  estimate 
the  value  of  his  love.     This  was  love  worth  living  for. 

It  had  come  to  this,  then  !  Her  foolish  dream  was 
fulfilled  ! — that  dream  of  beins^  loved  for  her  own  sake 
— for  her  own  sake  alone, — and  fulfilled  now  at  this 
moment,  when  she  had  thought  that  happiness  was 
dead  to  her  for  ever. 

"  We  would  be  poor,  of  course,"  he  went  on,  quickly. 
"  I  should  have  to  enter  the  army  again ;  but  I  don't 
mind  that " 

"  And  you  care  for  me  enough  to  do  all  that  ? "  she 
said,  wonderingly.     "  Are  you  quite  sure  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Eeata,  if  only  you  care  enough  for  me.     You 
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have  not  told  me  that  yet ; "  and  now  he  was  leaning 
beside  her  over  the  balustrade,  and  had  ceased  his 
work  of  destruction  on  the  polished  wooden  top. 

There  were  no  waiters  or  housemaids  in  sight  just 
now,  and  no  sound  but  the  distant  rattle  of  plates  in 
some  lower  region.  A  recollection  came  into  Eeata's 
mind  of  that  one  other  proposal  she  had  had  in  her 
life,  now  a  year  ago.  There  had  been  a  touch  of  wild- 
ness  and  romance  in  the  surroundings  that  time  which 
was  awanting  now.  The  Mexican  plain,  the  eagles 
soaring  high  above,  the  brooding  and  bursting  of  the 
storm, — those  had  shed  poetry  on  Otto's  declaration : 
while  here  there  was  nothing — not  a  single  element  of 
romance  in  the  surroundings;  an  hotel  staircase  in- 
stead of  the  stretching  plain ;  greasy  waiters  to  replace 
the  soaring  eagles ;  and  to  figure  the  brooding  of  the 
storm,  nothing  better  than  the  sound  of  Madame 
Schwerendorf's  voice  coming  from  the  open  door,  and 
half-heard  exclamations  oi"  Quelle  idee!"  and  "Poz^r 
V amour  de  Dieu  !  " 

Every  element  of  poetry  was  amissing  here — all  ex- 
cept that  Love  which  is  the  truest  and  the  rarest  poetry 
on  earth. 

It  was  true  what  Arnold  said  ;  she  had  not  yet  given 
him  her  answer — she  had  not  told  him  whether  she 
cared  for  him. 

She  told  him  so  now ;  not  in  words — she  had  no 
words  at  her  command  which  would  not  have  sounded 
weak  and  watery  to  her  own  ears — she  simply  stretched 
out  her  hand,  and  with  a  sudden  impulse  laid  it  in  his ; 
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and  with  another  sudden  impulse  (there  being  no  wait- 
ers or  housemaids  visible)  Arnold  raised  it  to  his  lips 
and  kissed  it  passionately. 

Every  trace  of  that  hardness  which  anxiety  had 
stamped  upon  his  face  was  gone ;  his  eyebrows  even 
seemed  to  have  lost  their  heaviness  and  their  severity 
— and  who  could  have  thought  that  those  deep  grey 
eyes  had  the  power  of  so  much  softness  in  them  ?  It 
is  the  first  time  in  life  that  he  has  loved,  and  the 
whole  energy  of  his  nature  is  wrapt  up  in  it.  No  won- 
der if,  at  that  moment,  as  he  holds  her  hand  in  his,  the 
man,  stiff-necked  aristocrat  as  he  has  always  been,  feels 
that  there  are  better  things  in  the  world  than  a  coat 
of  arms  and  the  glory  of  a  noble  name. 

Not  more  than  one  minute  did  he  hold  her  fingers 
thus  tightly  clasped  between  his  own — so  tightly  that 
it  was  almost  pain  to  her, — and  then,  all  at  once,  she 
snatched  her  hand  away,  and  almost  shrank  a  step 
further  from  him.  It  was  not  the  hard  squeezing  of 
his  fingers  which  had  prompted  this  unexpected  move- 
ment, nor  yet  the  fact  that  j  ust  at  that  moment  there 
were  some  new  arrivals  coming  up  the  staircase,  for 
of  this  she  noticed  nothing  —  there  was  another 
reason. 

"  No,  no,"  she  said,  in  answer  to  his  look  of  surprise  ; 
"  I  cannot  allow  you  to  pledge  yourself  yet,  until  I 
have  told  you  everything.  Don't  look  at  me  so  hard  " 
— and  the  colour  mounted  to  her  forehead  as  she  went 
on  speaking  hurriedly, — "  I  told  you  that  I  have  done 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  that  is  true ;  but  I  have 
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been  foolish  and  deceitful,  and  perhaps  you  will  never 
forgive  me." 

"  Tell  me  all,"  he  said,  looking  at  her  confidently. 

"  But  you  said  you  never  could  forgive  deceit." 

"  We  shall  be  too  late,  to  a  dead  certainty ! "  Mad- 
ame de  Schwerendorf  was  heard  exclaiming,  in  a  voice 
of  heartrending  despair.  "  I  don't  know  what  has 
become  of  that  girl.  Gone  to  fetch  a  glass  of  water, 
indeed  !  quelle  idee  !  " 

"  Tell  me  quick,  Eeata,"  said  Arnold ;  and  the  new 
arrivals  having  passed  on  to  a  higher  flight  of  stairs, 
he  wanted  to  take  her  hand  again. 

"No,  you  must  not,"  she  said,  drawing  it  away,  "f 
must  be  going  now.  They  are  all  waiting.  I  can't  tell 
you  now — there  is  no  time ;  and  I  have  not  got  the 
courage  either.  Let  me  tell  you  by  writing ;  and  then 
you  shall  decide  whether  you  can  forgive  me  or  not. 
Until  then  you  are  free,  remember;  I  will  not  bind 
you." 

"  But  I  will  be  bound ! "  he  said,  fiercely,  but  under 
his  breath ;  for  now  there  was  the  sound  of  footsteps 
coming  down  the  passage — Madame  Schwerendorf  in 
search  of  Eeata.  "  I  will  not  give  up  my  rights :  you 
belong  to  me." 

"  Yes,  I  belong  to  you ;  but  you  are  not  bound  to 
me." 

"  Eeata,  child,  are  you  there  ?  and — Arnold !  Quelle 
idee!''  as  Madame  Schwerendorf  came  round  the 
corner  and  stood  still  in  surprise. 

Questions,  answers,  exclamations,  and  explanations 
VOL.  in.  p 
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— some  lame  excuse  which  Arnold  was  driven  to  in- 
vent on  the  spur  of  the  moment — satisfied  the  first 
brunt  of  inquiry ;  and  in  the  hurry  and  the  desire  not 
to  keep  the  two  cabs  waiting  longer,  it  went  down  as 
tolerably  plausible.  Nobody  had  time  just  then  to 
analyse  the  incongruities  of  the  matter. 

"You  have  not  brought  me  any  water  after  all," 
said  Gabrielle,  grumblingly,  as  Eeata  came  rushing 
into  the  room  like  a  whirlwind  to  snatch  up  her  gloves. 
"  Did  you  find  nobody  on  the  staircase  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  I  found  somebody ;  but  I  forgot  all  about 
it,"  Eeata  answered,  gaily ;  and  she  gave  the  astonished 
Gabrielle  a  hasty  kiss  on  her  forehead,  and  disappeared 
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What's  in  a  name  ?  that  which  we  call  a  rose, 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet." 

—Romeo  and  Juliet. 


"Ah,  Sapperlot/  noch  einmalJ  "  exclaimed  a  tall  cav- 
alry officer,  with  a  single  eye-glass  and  fluffy  yellow- 
whiskers,  coming  to  an  abrupt  stand-still  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  big  Rotunde,  the  centre  building  of  the 
Exhibition,  and  staring  after  the  Bodenbach  party 
with  an  expression  of  petrified  admiration. 

"  Ah,  Sapperlot !  noch  einmal !  "  repeated  Schweiner 
— for  it  was  indeed  Schweiner,  in  the  full  glory  of  a 
fresh  crop  of  whiskers — turning  to  his  companion,  who 
was  also  his  brother  officer,  no  other  than  the  young 
lieutenant  whose  misfortune  it  was  to  say  things  at 
wrong  times. 

''  Holloa,  Schweiner  !  so  you  are  here  ? "  called  back 
Langenfeld,  who  had  been  walking  beside  Eeata,  and 
now  left  her  side  hastily  for  a  minute,  to  have  a  word 
with  his  comrade. 

"  Ah,  Sapperlot !  noch  einmal ! "  repeated  Schweiner 
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for  the  third  time,  as  he  shook  hands  with  Langenfeld. 
"  Why,  that's  the  girl  in  the  sketch-book !  where  has 
she  sprung  from  ?  " 

Langenfeld  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  facts  of  the 
case ;  and  at  the  conclusion  the  young  lieutenant,  who 
had  been  listening  open-mouthed,  made  the  first  in- 
telligent remark  he  has  ever  been  known  to  make 
before  or  since. 

"  Then  that  is  why  Bodenbach  cut  out  the  page  in 
the  sketch-book ! " 

"  I  suppose  it  is,"  laughed  Schweiner,  as  he  patted 
his  youthful  comrade  patronisingly  on  the  back. 

The  visit  to  the  Egyptian  Pavilion  was  the  real  ob- 
ject of  interest  to-day,  but  the  Bodenbach-Schwerendorf 
party  did  not  go  straight  there.  Five  o'clock  was  the 
hour  which  had  been  fixed  for  the  admittance,  and  in 
spite  of  the  delay  which  had  taken  place  before  start- 
ing, it  was  only  four  now.  They  all  knew  the  chief 
points  of  the  Exhibition  by  heart :  but  Arnold  did  not 
— Arnold  was  a  stranger  to  it  all ;  and  for  his  benefit 
there  was  first  a  turn  made  in  the  Rotunde  and  the 
principal  departments.  They  again  admired  the  frail 
beauties  of  Bohemian  glass,  and  the  irregular,  half- 
clouded  transparencies  of  the  Venetian ;  and  after  that, 
Arnold  had  to  be  persuaded  to  give  up  his  contempla- 
tions of  the  agricultural  and  other  machines — great 
panting,  working  monsters,  all  steel  and  iron,  which 
Halka  found  tiresome,  which  Hermine  thought  too 
noisy,  and  which  Eeata  had  always  declared  to  be 
oppressively  ugly ;  only  to-day  their  ugliness  was  less 
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oppressive  than  usual,  with  Arnold  to  point  out  and 
expatiate  upon  their  merits  and  interests. 

It  had  got  past  the  half-hour  now,  and  the  sculptu- 
ral department  was  gone  through  in  all  haste.  There 
was  not  time  for  more  than  a  passing  glance  at  the 
"  Betender  Knabe,"  the  small  boy  who  is  saying  his 
prayers  with  such  a  dismal  expression,  evidently  under 
compulsion — at  the  girl  who  is  plaiting  up  her  hair, 
with  her  eyes  on  the  book  which  lies  on  her  knee — at 
the  other  girl  who  is  treading  on  the  bladder,  with  the 
enjoyment  of  the  squeaky  sound  it  is  making  written 
so  legibly  on  her  childish  face — at  the  two  or  three 
other  masterpieces  of  statuary  which  can  surely  be 
accounted  no  mean  rivals  of  the  old  Greek  school. 

"  We  will  just  have  time  to  walk  through  the  pic- 
ture department,  and  then  take  a  turn  outside,"  said 
Halka,  as  they  left  the  statues,  drawing  out  her  w^atch 
and  looking  at  it — "  it  wants  twenty  minutes  to  five ; " 
and  she  cast  a  glance  towards  Eeata,  who,  with  Arnold 
on  one  side  of  her  and  Langenfeld  on  the  other,  was 
talkinsj  and  smiling  as  she  had  not  talked  and  smiled 
since  the  ball  at  D bad. 

Arnold  had  not  left  her  side  since  they  came  here ; 
but  conversation  there  had  been  none  between  them 
— nothing  except  general  remarks ;  for  Langenfeld  had 
stuck  to  his  place  like  a  limpet  to  a  rock,  making  pri- 
vacy impossible. 

"  Why  is  that  girl  so  radiant  to-day  ?  "  Halka  asked 
herself,  in  the  depth  of  her  mind.  "  She  would  have 
bewitched  Arnold  if  I  had  not  stopped  it  in  time.    Yes 
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beautiful  Eeata,  five  o'clock  is  approaching,  and  we 
shall  see  whether  you  smile  then/' 

They  went  to  the  picture  department,  passing  by 
huge  clumps  of  artificial  flowers,  many-coloured  and 
gorgeous ;  leaving  curiosities  of  savage  nations,  marvels 
of  beauty  and  of  ugliness,  to  the  right  and  the  left  of 
them,  without  time  to  look ;  shapeless  blocks,  colour- 
less and  nondescript,  ticketed  as  iron  or  stone,  or  some 
higher  mineral,  but  which  without  their  tickets  would 
convey  no  distinct  impression  to  the  uninitiated  mind ; 
furniture,  china,  dress  fabrics,  mirrors,  &c.,  &c., — till 
they  come  to  the  picture-halls.  One  minute  is  conse- 
crated to  discussing  the  merits  of  Piloti's  great  work, 
"  The  Triumph  of  Germanicus."  Otto  has  long  ago 
put  it  down  as  theatrical,  objects  to  scenery  and  posi- 
tions, finds  that  Thusnelda's  chin  is  too  prominent,  &c. ; 
for  Otto,  being  able  to  sketch  in  water-colours,  sets  up 
for  being  a  critic  in  art. 

"  If  it  was  not  for  the  old  philosopher  in  the  corner, 
it  would  not  be  worth  looking  at,"  he  says,  contemp- 
tuously, in  answer  to  Arnold's  warm  praise.  Arnold 
does  not  set  up  for  being  a  critic  in  art ;  but  the  treat- 
ment of  this  subject  is  particularly  congenial  to  his 
tastes  and  ideas. 

Short  as  the  time  spent  among  the  pictures  is,  there 
is  leisure  enough  for  a  few  words  of  dispute  in  the 
room  adjoining  this,  where  there  are  hung  several 
pictures  of  the  Polish  painter  Matejko,  whom  every 
Pole  reveres  as  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest, 
among  modern  painters.     Halka  is  not  exaggeratedly 
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national  in  her  opinions,  but  she  has  been  taught 
from  her  childhood  to  take  every  stroke  of  Matej- 
ko's  as  the  gospel  of  art ;  and  now  there  is  another 
inducement  to  defend  him — the  pleasure  of  contra- 
dicting Eeata. 

"  I  don't  care  to  look  at  it  at  all/'  Eeata  had  just 
said,  turning  away  impatiently  from  the  consideration 
of  Stefan  Batory.  "It  is  a  collection  of  ill-grown 
men,  with  more  than  the  average  of  plain  looks,  and 
magnificent  carpets  and  curtains  to  set  off  their  ug- 
liness." 

Halka  did  not  contradict  directly;  but  she  made 
some  remark  to  her  neighbour,  who  happened  to  be 
Langenfeld,  about  the  wonderful  power  of  expression 
in  the  different  physiognomies,  and  the  marvellous 
appearance  of  reality  in  the  working  out  of  the  sur- 
roundings. 

"  Just  look  at  Batory  !  "  said  Eeata,  laughing. 
"  There  is  not  a  single  good  feature  in  his  face,  and  he 
has  not  got  an  idea  of  dignity.  His  position  is  more 
appropriate  to  a  ploughboy  than  to  a  king  receiving 
ambassadors." 

Halka  bit  her  lip.  It  was  not  so  much  the  shade 
cast  upon  Stefan  Batory' s  features  and  position  which 
provoked  her,  but  that  it  should  come  from  Eeata. 

"Matejko  paints  things  as  they  are,  not  as  .they 
might  have  been,"  she  observed  to  Langenfeld. 

"  But  why  is  there  not  one  good-looking  man  among 
them  ? "  Eeata  put  in.  "  Surely  all  Poles  are  not  as 
ugly  as  that." 
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"  I  suppose  when  you  have  got  accustomed  to  invest 
everything  with  ideal  beauty,  the  reality  of  truth  be- 
comes less  pleasing,"  Halka  continued,  imperturbed. 

"It  is  not  the  truth  I  object  to,"  began  Eeata. 

•'  Oh,  is  it  not  ? "  said  Halka,  with  a  slight  move- 
ment of  her  head,  and  a  still  slighter  elevation  of  her 
eyebrows ;  and  to  herself  she  added,  "  We  shall  see." 

"  That  bearskin  is  perfect,"  said  Madame  de  Schwer- 
endorf,  hastily,  catching  a  glimmering  of  something 
not  quite  pleasant  in  the  expression  of  Halka's  face. 
"You  could  almost  count  the  hairs  of  it." 

"  Yes,  it  is  certainly  far  pleasanter  to  look  at  than 
the  king,"  said  Eeata. 

"  How  can  you  say  that,  my  dear  ?     Quelle  idSe  !  " 

"  I  don't  understand  much  about  the  painting  my- 
self," remarked  Arnold  ;  "  but  that  horse  is  mere 
pasteboard — not  got  a  spark  of  life  in  it." 

"How  do  you  make  that  out?"  asked  the  Baron, 
staring  hard  at  the  horse  through  his  eye-glass. 

Hermine  did  not  see  that  there  was  anything  par- 
ticularly wrong  about  the  horse ;  but  Arnold  had  said 
there  was,  so  she  accepted  the  fact. 

"  The  horse's  head  is  decidedly  out  of  drawing,"  was 
Otto's  comment;  and  then  the  discussion  was  cut 
short  by  Halka  pulling  out  her  watch  again,  and  say- 
ing most  decidedly  that  they  had  no  more  time  to  lose 
if  they  wanted  to  take  a  turn  in  the  grounds  before 
going  to  the  Egyptian  Pavilion. 

It  was  near  five  o'clock  when  they  stepped  out  into 
the  open  air.     The  day  had  been  warm  and  dull,  with 
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rare  gleams  of  sunshine ;  the  air  heavy  and  unstirred, 
laden  with  dust.  One  of  those  rare  gleams  of  sunshine 
had  shone  out  while  Eeata  was  standing  on  the  hotel 
staircase  beside  Arnold ;  another  shone  out  now  as 
the  party  walked  along  the  broad,  smooth  gravel  roads, 
trodden  daily  by  thousands  of  feet,  and  bordered  by 
stretches  of  green  lawn  and  bright -coloured  flower- 
plots. 

Even  though  the  air  was  hot  and  dusty,  it  was 
refreshing  to  breathe,  coming  from  the  covered  build- 
ings. Who  does  not  know  the  bodily  fatigue,  the 
mental  giddiness,  the  general  emptiness  of  brain, 
which  the  contemplation  of  such  thousands  of  thiiigs 
and  the  collection  of  such  thousands  of  ideas  are  cer- 
tain to  engender?  Even  if  you  do  not  apply  your 
mind  to  the  study  of  anything  in  particular,  and  are 
content  to  walk  along  looking  at  things  as  they  come, 
the  quick  succession,  the  variety,  the  endless  confusion 
of  change,  will  have  a  mildly  stupefying  effect  on  your 
intellect. 

The  Bodenbach  party  felt  all  mildly  stupefied  as 
they  walked  along  the  gravel  roads.  They  had  not 
passed  much  more  than  an  hour  in  the  Exhibition  to- 
day; but  they  had  been  flitting  about  from  place  to 
place — from  the  products  and  manufactures  of  one 
country  to  another — till  they  felt  it  a  refreshment  to 
have  dusty  air  to  breathe,  and  only  bright-coloured 
flower-beds  to  look  at.  Be  the  mind  ever  so  greedy 
of  knowledge,  and  the  thirst  for  improvement  ever  so 
burning,  the  time  comes  at  last  when  you  say,  "  I  will 
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not  learn  any  more" — when  your  eyes  are  satiated 
with  magnificence,  and  your  feet  decline  to  carry  you 
any  longer  from  department  to  department,  from  won- 
der to  wonder. 

The  Bodenbachs  had  gone  through  a  tolerably  severe 
course  of  the  Exhibition ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
tickets  which  Halka's  uncle  had  procured  out  of  com- 
plaisance, and  which,  therefore,  they  thought  it  their 
duty  to  make  use  of,  I  think  that  the  bulk  of  the 
party  would  have  been  satisfied  to  go  home,  leaving 
the  Egyptian  Pavilion  unseen. 

They  passed  by  places  of  refreshment  where  sherry- 
cobbler  and  ices  were  being  served — restaurants  repre- 
senting every  degree  and  style  of  cookery,  from  the 
burning  Gulydshus}-  which  Hungarians  delight  in,  to 
the  pastry  smd  fricandeaux  of  the  Freres  Provengaux. 
They  walked  past  Monaco,  as  represented  by  that  neat 
little  building,  about  ten  feet  square,  holding  a  place 
of  its  own  among  the  gigantic  surroundings,  by  its 
very  smallness  and  the  symmetry  of  its  miniature 
proportions. 

A  little  further  on  a  clashing  orchestra  filled  the  air 
with  sound,  and  foremost  in  it  the  silver  Flugelliorn  ^ 

of  the  celebrated  sent  out  its  beautiful  wailing 

tones. 

Eeata  cast  a  lingering  glance  on  the  little  portable 
house,  the  big  snail's  shell,  which  you  can  carry  about 

1  The  national  Hungarian  dish — a  sort  of  Irish  stew,  highly  seasoned 
with  cayenne  pepper. 

2  Cornet-k-piston. 
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on  your  back  —  namely,  pack  up  into  two  railway- 
vans  ;  wonderfully  inviting — the  very  thing  for  a  pair 
of  happy  mortals  who  want  to  move  about  the  world, 
and  pitch  their  tents  where  they  rest.  Only,  it  is 
more  than  likely  that,  even  should  you  succeed  in 
taking  it  to  pieces,  you  would  never  get  it  together 
again.  Ten  to  one,  the  nails  would  have  got  rusty,  or 
the  wood  swollen,  or  you  would  have  forgotten  some 
vital  part,  and  would  find  yourself  homeless  and  roof- 
less in  spite  of  your  snail-shell. 

"We  had  better  all  keep  together,"  said  Halka,  as 
they  neared  the  entrance  of  the  yellow  oriental  build- 
ing with  the  narrow  double  windows — the  model  or 
the  ideal,  whichever  it  may  be,  of  the  palaces  of 
Egypt. 

Halka,  as  she  spoke,  looked  back  pointedly  towards 
Eeata,  who,  still  with  Langenfeld  on  one  side  and 
Arnold  on  the  other,  had  dropped  a  few  paces  behind. 

There  was  no  difficulty  about  admittance  ;  and, 
guided  by  a  half-civilised  Arab,  they  began  their  task, 
having  been  first  refreshed  by  coffee,  and  the  gentle- 
men by  chibouques,  in  one  of  the  lower  public  rooms. 

The  splash  of  fountains,  amid  all  the  luxury  of 
marble  and  gilding,  was  grateful  on  this  warm  day. 
There  was  a  coolness  and  a  solitude  here,  away  from 
the  crowd  and  the  dust  of  outside. 

They  mounted  the  broad  staircase  leisurely,  stopping 
every  minute  to  admire,  or  lean  over  the  railings  and 
listen  to  the  fountains  below.  Eeata  was  still  at 
the  back,  and  Halka  at  the  front ;  Eeata  talking  un- 
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concernedly,  Halka  silent.  She  had  grown  very  silent 
suddenly  within  the  last  five  minutes;  and  now  she 
slackened  her  pace,  and  paused  at  the  top  of  the  stairs 
till  everybody  had  come  up. 

"  How  beautiful  it  all  is  !  "  exclaimed  Madame 
Schwerendorf,  enthusiastically. 

"  We  have  not  had  the  best  of  it,  though,"  said  Otto. 
"  There  is  still  a  whole  suite  of  rooms  to  be  seen." 

''  Of  course  there  is,"  cried  out  Langenfeld,  coming 
up.  "  There  is  the  harem  still.  We  are  not  going  to 
be  cheated  out  of  that,  I  hope." 

"  A  handsome  present  for  the  Egyptian  Viceroy  to 
have  made  to  the  Crown  Prince,"  Arnold  remarked. 

"I  wonder  if  he  has  had  the  good  taste  to  have 
the  harem  well  stocked,''  observed  Langenfeld,  re- 
flectively. 

Halka  looked  shocked  and  Hermine  stolid. 

"  Four  V amour  de  Dieu  1  I  wish  he  would  not  talk 
like  that,"  Madame  Schwerendorf  whispered  nervous- 
ly to  the  Baron. 

"  Those  rooms  are  open,  are  they  not  ? "  Halka 
inquired  of  the  half-civilised  Arab. 

"  Yes,  they  were  open,"  he  replied. 

**And  are  they  empty?"  she  asked;  and  Halka's 
voice,  as  she  put  the  question,  was  not  so  calm  as  its 
wont. 

No,  they  were  not  empty,  the  man  explained,  in 
broken  German. 

"  What  a  nuisance  !  "  exclaimed  Otto,  impatiently. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  inquired  the  Baron. 
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"  Harmless  visitors  like  ourselves,  I  suppose,"  said 
Eeata  ;  "  they  won't  disturb  us  much." 

"How  many  are  there?"  asked  Madame  de  Schwer- 
endorf,  shaking  her  curls  into  the  half-civilised  Ar- 
ab's face. 

"  Only  one,  a  lady,"  he  said. 

"  Well,  that  is  harmless  enough,"  put  in  Arnold. 

"  Where  is  she  ? " 

"  In  the  harem." 

"  Oh,  capital  1 "  burst  out  Langenfeld,  showing  his 
teeth ;  "  a  lady  in  the  harem  !  Then  the  Viceroy  has 
done  the  thing  handsomely."  But  Langenfeld  was 
withheld  from  any  further  perilous  jokes  by  the  ex- 
pression on  Halka's  face.  She  did  not  look  so  shocked 
this  time,  but  there  was  something  like  a  strain  of 
nervous  anxiety  in  her  eyes.  She  did  not  look  in  the 
humour  for  tolerating  any  flippant  remarks. 

Their  guide  walked  on  and  opened  the  doors.  Halka 
fell  back  now,  and  let  the  others  pass  on — Eeata  in 
front.  She  did  not  do  it  ostentatiously,  but  dropped 
back  with  a  careless  movement,  making  a  graceful  pre- 
tence of  examining  some  ornament  on  the  wall. 

Langenfeld  was  the  first,  pressing  on  excitedly  on 
the  heels  of  the  Arab  ;  Eeata,  with  Arnold  at  her  side, 
some  paces  behind ;  the  others  following  close. 

The  harem  of  the  Egyptian  Pavilion  is  in  two  or 
three  compartments,  with  open  arches  between,  luxu- 
riously carpeted  and  cushioned;  low,  rich  -  coloured 
seats,  and  windows  at  some  height  in  the  wall. 

Through  the  first  compartment  they  went  without 
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encountering  anybody — Langenfeld  looking  round  in 
despair ;  then,  when  he  had  pushed  past  the  guide 
into  the  second,  he  made  an  abrupt  step  back,  and 
turned  round  towards  the  others,  with  his  eyes  spark- 
ling oddly,  and  a  look  of  blank  disappointment  on  his 
face;  and  in  a  stage  whisper  he  announced  to  his 
friends  that  the  Viceroy  had  not  behaved  as  hand- 
somely as  he  might  have  done. 

"  I  can't  say  much  for  his  taste ;  come  and  see  for 
yourselves." 

Two  more  steps,  and  they  did  see  for  themselves. 

From  a  low  silk  ottoman,  at  the  other  end  of  the  apart- 
ment, a  lady  rose  hastily,  and  with  signs  of  great  agi- 
tation— an  old  lady,  with  a  poke-bonnet  and  an  enor- 
mous black-and-white  shawl,  heavily  fringed ;  and  as 
she  rose  from  the  ottoman,  the  shawl  slipped  down  and 
encumbered  her  movements  by  lying  in  a  bulky  heap 
round  her  feet. 

An  old  lady  with  a  poke-bonnet  and  a  black-and- 
white  shawl, — that  is  what  most  of  the  party  saw — 
Madame  Schwerendorf,  Hermine,  the  Baron,  Langen- 
feld; but  to  the  eyes  of  the  others  this  was  not  an 
ordinary  old  lady. 

Otto,  with  a  loud  exclamation,  staggered  back  a  step, 
and  sank  down  on  to  an  oriental  couch,  staring  at  the 
stranger  in  stupefaction,  and  repeating,  in  tones  of  dis- 
belief, "  My  aunt  Olivia  ! " 

Utter  bewilderment  possessed  the  party  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

The  hum  of  movement  outside  could  be  heard  coming 
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to  them  through  the  high  narrow  windows,  and  the 
strains  of  the  silver  Flugelhorn  still  reached  them, 
floating  high  above  other  sounds. 

Halka  looked  round  impatiently  for  Eeata.  Eeata 
had  lingered  behind  again  for  a  minute,  looking  out  of 
the  window,  with  Arnold  beside  her. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  asked  Langenfeld,  thun- 
der-struck by  the  eflect  which  this  old  lady  was 
producing. 

"  Olivia ! "  repeated  the  Baron,  wildly.  "  Where  is 
Olivia  ?     How  can  it  be  ?    Isn't  she  dead  ? " 

"  Pour  Vamour  de  Dicu ! "  murmured  Madame 
Schwerendorf,  drawing  Hermine  nearer  to  her  side. 

"  My  aunt  Olivia ! "  Otto  said  again,  in  the  same 
tone  as  before. 

His  wife  looked  at  him  with  sharp  inquiry.  Was 
he  going  mad?  or  was  there  something  wrong  here, 
even  beyond  what  she  had  calculated? 

The  half-civilised  Arab  stood  watching  the  scene 
with  oriental  phlegm. 

"  Is  there  anything  the  matter  ? "  inquired  Arnold, 
coming  up  with  Eeata. 

Halka  turned  round  with  lips  pressed  tightly  to- 
gether, and  fixed  her  shining  grey  eyes  upon  Eeata's 
face,  with  a  look  of  intolerable  triumph. 

"  You  had  better  ask  Fraulein  Eeata ;  she  can  per- 
haps explain  this  extraordinary  circumstance." 

The  lady  with  the  poke-bonnet  meanwhile  had  made 
a  step  forward,  trying  the  while  nervously  to  disen- 
tangle her  shawl  from  round  lier  feet. 
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Arnold  looked  at  Eeata  with  quick  inquiry;  she  had 
started  also  violently,  and  stopped  short  for  a  second 
shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  as  if  to  make  sure 
that  she  saw  right.  In  the  next,  she  dropped  her 
shielding  hand,  and  —  to  the  utter  astonishment  of 
every  one  present  —  made  one  spring  forward,  and 
crying  out  in  a  joyful  tone,  "  The  Ancient  Giraffe  ! " 
threw  herself  right  into  the  old  lady's  arms,  who, 
already  encumbered  by  the  weight  of  her  shawl,  stag- 
gered under  the  onset,  and  sank  back  again  on  to  the 
low  silk  ottoman. 

The  party  looked  at  each  other  in  astonishment. 
Otto,  who  had  not  taken  his  eyes  off  the  stranger  for 
a  second,  attempted  to  rise ;  but  the  excitement  had 
shaken  him  so  that  he  could  scarcely  stand.  To  the 
others  this  occurrence  might  be  strange  ;  to  him  it  was 
simply  inexplicable.  The  Baron  was  asking  every- 
body, in  agitated  whispers,  why  his  cousin  Olivia  was 
not  dead,  and  what  she  had  done  with  her  eyebrows, 
without  receiving  any  answer.  Arnold  stood  with 
folded  arms.  Langenfeld  twirled  the  ends  of  his  mous- 
tache with  nervous  fierceness,  and  an  undefined  glim- 
mering in  his  mind  that  he  was  witnessing  an  unplea- 
sant family  scene,  and  ought  not  to  be  there.  The 
Arab  stroked  his  chin,  and  smiled  faintly. 

Halka  stood  immovable,  with  a  stony  expression  ; 
she  was  dumfoundered,  and  bitterly  disappointed  at 
this  result  of  her  stratagem ;  but  she  strove  to  appear 
calm,  and  save  that  she  had  grown  paler,  her  face  be- 
trayed little. 
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"  Perhaps  Fraulein  Eeata  will  be  kind  enough,"  she 
said  now,  in  a  hard,  clear  voice,  "  to  introduce  us  to 
this  lady,  who  is  apparently  a  friend." 

"  Yes  !  "  called  out  Eeata,  still  half  breathless,  turn- 
ing a  confused  though  radiant  face  towards  the  com- 
pany and  rising  from  the  ottoman.  "  This  is  Fraulein 
Lackenegg,  my  best  friend." 

"  And  your  relative,  presumably,  since  you  share  her 
name,"  put  in  Halka,  suppressing  her  excitement  with 
an  effort. 

Another  loud  exclamation  from  Otto,  who  had  put 
his  hand  up  over  his  eyes  in  bewilderment,  and  now 
looked  up  with  a  new  start.  « 

''  jN^o  ;  no  relation." 

Eeata  stood  for  a  second  uncertain,  looking  towards 
Arnold. 

"Let  us  wait  till  we  are  at  home,  pour  Vamour 
de  Bieu/"  interrupted  Madame  Schwerendorf,  with 
a  nervous  glance  at  Langenfeld  and  at  the  half -civi- 
lised Arab,  whose  faint  smile  had  long  since  died 
back  into  oriental  gravity.  "  There  might  be  stran- 
gers coming  in." 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  wait  till  we  are  at  home,"  said 
Eeata,  making  a  haughty  gesture. 

"But  my  cousin  Olivia "  began  the  Baron,  ad- 
vancing. 

"  I  think  you  had  better  not,"  whispered  Madame 
Schwerendorf,  detaining  him. 

"  Let  me  speak  to  her,"  implored  the  Baron ;  "  re- 
member all  I  owe " 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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"  It  is  not  my  fault,"  said  the  stranger,  beginning  to 
whimper ;  "  I  thought  she  was  alone." 

Halka  merely  moved  her  head  a  little  impatiently. 

"Are  we  to  understand,  then,  that  there  are  two 
Fraulein  Lackeneggs,  or  only  one  ?  " 

"  Only  one." 

All  their  eyes  were  upon  Eeata  now ;  she  had  drop- 
ped the  old  lady's  hand,  and  had  moved  nearer,  looking 
towards  them,  half  in  fright. 

"  It  appears,  then,  that  you  have  found  it  convenient 
to  borrow  this  lady's  name  for  a  time  ;  and  would  it 
be  impertinent,  then,  to  put  the  question,  Who  are 
you  ? " 

Halka's  eyes  were  fixed  with  pitiless  hardness  on 
the  girl's  face;  she  did  not  guess  at  the  truth. 

"  She  is  my  bride ! "  said  a  voice  which  had  been 
silent  till  now ;  and  Arnold  stepped  forward  and  put 
himself  proudly  by  her  side,  drawing  her  hand  through 
his  arm,  with  a  gesture  which  told  her  and  them  that, 
be  her  name  what  it  might,  no  one  should  dare  to  in- 
sult her — not  a  muscle  of  his  face  betraying  that  he 
was  as  much  in  the  dark  as  they,  that  for  aught  he 
knew  there  might  be  anything  behind  this  mystery. 

She  raised  her  eyes  for  a  second  to  him  in  deep  grat- 
itude. She  was  not  afraid  of  anything  now  with  her 
hand  on  his  arm. 

The  company  looked  at  each  other  again,  with  a 
fresh  start  of  surprise.  In  the  moment  of  a  revelation 
people  like  to  read  the  impression  produced  in  each 
other's  eyes. 
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Several  exclamations  were  uttered.  The  Baron, 
losing  the  last  remnant  of  presence  of  mind,  threw  up 
his  arms.  There  was  a  groan  from  Langenfeld,  a  half- 
muttered  oath  from  Otto's  lips. 

Hermine,  clinging  on  to  her  mother's  arm,  turned 
pale  as  death. 

"  Bride  !  quelle  id4e  !  "  murmured  Madame  Schwer- 
endorf. 

Halka  had  started  like  the  others — she  had  not 
expected  this  turn  of  affairs  ;  but  she  still  retained 
her  presence  of  mind. 

"  Very  satisfactory,  no  doubt ! "  she  said,  with  an 
elegant  sneer  ;  "  I  hope  everybody  concerned  will  cgn- 
sider  it  so ;  but  in  the  meantime,  if  I  may  ask,  by 
what  name  do  you  expect  to  be  addressed  ?  I  have  a 
prejudice  " — and  Halka,  who  for  once  in  her  life  was 
losing  her  temper,  drew  herself  up  and  looked  at  the 
other  with  withering  scorn — "  I  have  a  prejudice  in 
favour  of  knowing  the  names  of  persons  whose  rela- 
tionship I  shall  be  bound  to  accept.  You  have  thrown 
off  the  name  of  Lackenegg ;  what  do  you  call  yourself 
now  ? " 

And  more  proudly  still,  with  head  thrown  up  and 
flashing  eyes,  Eeata  gave  her  answer — 

"  Olivia  Bodenbach  ! " 
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"  The  time  has  come,  the  Wah-us  said, 
To  talk  of  many  things." 

— Alice  through  the  Looking-glass. 

"  And  I  was  ta'en  for  him,  and  he  for  me, 
And  thereupon  these  errors  are  arose. " 

— Comedy  of  Errors. 


"  Call  her  Olivia ! "  said  the  heart-broken  widower, 
as  the  faint  wail  of  a  new-born  infant  reached  his  ear. 
"  No,  not  Eeata,  I  tell  you ;  nothing  to  remind  me  of 
what  I  have  lost.  There  have  been  many  Olivia  Bod- 
enbachs,  let  her  be  another ;  and  take  her  out  of  my 
sight — I  will  never  set  eyes  upon  the  child." 

It  was  Maximilian  Bodenbach  who  spoke,  standing 
by  the  coffin  of  his  fair  young  wife. 

"  Oh,  Eeata,  why  could  you  not  stay  with  me  ? 
Would  that  I  had  never  known  you,  rather  than  lose 
you  so  soon  ! "  and  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and 
covered  the  cold  hand  with  passionate  kisses. 

This  girl  of  seventeen  who  lay  shrouded  in  her  coffin, 
her  dark  head  pillowed  on  snowy  cushions,  her  black 
lashes  lying  in  a  silken  fringe  on  the  white  cheeks,  her 
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wondrous  beauty  scarcely  dimmed  by  death,  but  its 
warmth  all  chilled  and  frozen  into  stillness — she  had 
been  the  one  real  love  of  Maximilian  Bodenbach's 
life.  ^. 

Shallow  and  selfish  by  nature,  spendthrift  and  gam- 
bler in  his  youth,  he  had  cared  only  for  ease  and  en- 
joyment, and  took  them  by  whatever  means  came 
readiest  to  his  hand.  In  his  boyhood  he  had  been 
spoiled,  worshipped  by  every  member  of  the  family 
for  his  fascination  of  manner  and  remarkable  beauty 
of  feature.  Then,  when  from  a  handsome  boy  he  had 
grown  to  be  a  handsome  man,  it  was  not  his  family 
alone  who  worshipped  him;  he  became  the  idol -of 
society.  All  this,  working  on  a  character  prone  to 
vanity,  ended  by  proving  his  moral  ruin.  Whatever 
generous  impulses  his  nature  had  possessed,  deterio- 
rated soon  into  reckless  profligacy.  His  talents  lay 
waste;  his  life  had  no  higher  aim  than  that  of  enjoy- 
ment. To  steer  clear  of  everything  like  suffering  or 
sorrow ;  to  turn  from  the  sight  of  the  unbeautiful  and 
uncongenial,  leaving  them  to  others,  and  taking  for 
himself  only  the  best  part  of  everything, — had  always 
been  his  course.  For  all  his  fascination  of  manner  and 
caressing  ways,  he  did  not  seem  to  possess  the  power 
of  affection.  He  married  young,  but  only  as  a  matter 
of  family  arrangement ;  his  wife  never  had  been  more 
to  him  than  a  mere  nonentity.  His  daughter  Olivia, 
as  she  grew  up,  became  from  a  nonentity  a  nuisance 
— a  hindrance  to  his  pleasures  and  his  freedom  which 
could  not  easily  be  shaken  off.     He  never  forgave  his 
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nephew  Walther  for  not  having  taken  her  off  his 
hands  at  the  time  of  his  hasty  departure  from  Europe. 
It  is  a  different  thing  beginning  life  anew  a  solitary 
and  independent  man,  from  making  the  start  encum- 
bered with  a  full-grown  daughter. 

It  was  late  in  life,  when  Maximilian  was  a  middle- 
aged  man  past  fifty,  when  there  came  a  moment  at 
last  when  all  the  latent  power  of  affection  that  had 
lain  dormant  in  his  soul  was  called  into  life,  and  his . 
profitless  career  was  brightened  by  a  truly  unselfish 
love.  Although  past  the  prime  of  manhood,  he  had 
lost  none  of  that  fascination  of  manner  which  had 
been  his  greatest  gift.  Long  years  of  dissipation  had 
left  little  mark  on  his  face :  perhaps  it  was  that  his 
light-hearted,  light-headed  disposition  forbade  the 
deep  furrows  and  hollows  which  make  most  men  of 
fifty-three  look  old  already.  Tall  of  stature,  regular- 
featured,  he  would  have  been  able  to  outshine  many 
younger  rivals.  Not  that  there  were  any  rivals  to  out- 
shine here :  the  woman  to  whom  he  lost  his  heart  was 
scarcely  in  woman's  years  yet — the  daughter  of  a  dis- 
possessed Indian  chieftain,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  dark- 
eyed  and  wonderfully  beautiful.  Eeata  had  received 
a  somewhat  modern  education ;  but  this  had  failed  to 
obliterate  a  strong  vein  of  wildness — an  under-current 
of  savage  poetry  —  inherited  from  her  Indian  fore- 
fathers. Maximilian  Bodenbach  was  the  first  man 
who  had  asked  for  her  love,  and  she  gave  it  him 
readily,  warmly.  She  was  proud  of  having  gained  the 
heart  of  this  tall  stranger.     He  was  more  than  three 
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times  her  age ;  but  she  did  not  care  for  that :  he  was 
different  from  the  men  she  had  been  used  to  see ;  the 
polish  of  his  manners  and  the  refinement  of  his  mind 
pleased  her,  interested  her;  and  she  ended  by  loving 
him  with  all  the  passion  of  her  nature.  Her  father, 
who  worshipped  his  only  child,  did  not  attempt  to 
thwart  her  wishes,  and  gave  Maximilian  his  daughter 
and  a  rich  portion  both  in  money  and  in  land. 

For  one  short  year  in  his  life  Maximilian  enjoyed 
perfect  and  pure  happiness.  He  tasted  it  all  the  more 
for  having  been  a  solitary  man  during  the  last  seven 
years ;  for,  in  1843,  his  daughter  Olivia  had  died,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four.  His  relations  in  Europe,  who 
had  lost  sight  of  him  entirely,  heard  a  vague  report 
of  the  death,  by  chance ;  only  by  the  time  it  reached 
their  ears  the  report  had  got  distorted  into  the  news  of 
Maximilian's  death  instead  of  his  daughter's,  and  from 
that  time  they  had  believed  him  to  be  no  longer  in  the 
land  of  the  living. 

It  is  as  well  to  mention  here  that  Olivia  had  com- 
pletely outlived  her  romantic  attachment  to  her  cousin 
Walther  long  before  the  time  of  her  decease.  She  had, 
in  fact,  died  engaged  to  another  man,  a  wealthy  Mexi- 
can merchant,  who  had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  he 
should  like  to  have  a  German  wife ;  and  her  death  had 
taken  place  close  upon  the  date  of  her  intended  mar- 
riage, when  all  preparations  were  completed,  and  the 
wedding-dress  ready  to  be  worn. 

For  one  short  year  Maximilian's  happiness  lasted. 
All  his  thoughts  and  interests  were  centred  in  the 
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wife  whom  he  adored  ;  and  she,  half  child  as  she  was, 
was  happy  at  his  side.  Whether  her  happiness  would 
have  lasted,  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  A  nature 
warm  and  enthusiastic  like  hers  might  have  discovered 
in  time  that  this  man,  to  whom  she  had  given  all  the 
affection  of  her  heart,  fell  deplorably  short  of  her  ideal, 
and  that  even  his  genuine  love  for  her,  the  one  bright 
spot  in  his  life,  would  not  make  him  other  than  a  shal- 
low egotist,  with  little  manly  strength  of  character — 
weak,  although  not  vicious — a  man  who  would  stop 
short  of  infringing  his  honour,  but  who  would  not  raise 
a  finger  to  help  a  friend  if  by  so  doing  the  slightest 
inconvenience  to  himself  were  entailed.  But  one  year 
was  not  enough  to  dispel  the  illusive  grandeur  with 
which  the  girl  of  sixteen  had  invested  her  husband ; 
she  died  with  her  eyes  on  his  face,  and  his  hand  in 
hers,  believing  him  the  greatest  and  the  noblest  of 
mortals ;  and  Maximilian  awoke  from  his  short  dream, 
and  knelt  with  despairing  grief  in  his  heart  by  the 
side  of  the  coffin  where  she  lay  in  cold  beautiful 
stillness. 

He  was  alone  again; — but  no,  he  was  not  alone — a 
widower,  but  also  a  father.  He  was  again  the  father 
of  an  Olivia  Bodenbach ;  and  if  he  had  felt  indifference 
towards  his  first  daughter,  there  was  almost  hatred 
towards  the  second.  He  turned  away  with  keen  aver- 
sion from  the  infant  whom  he  regarded  as  the  direct 
means  of  his  bereavement.  He  would  not  suffer  her 
to  be  called  by  her  mother's  name ;  and  he  did  not 
want  ever  to  set  eyes  upon  her,  he  said. 
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He  kept  his  word  very  nearly  literally.  The  child 
was  given  out  to  be  nursed  by  a  Mexican  peasant- 
woman,  and  suffered  to  grow  up,  running  wild,  bare- 
foot, with  arms  and  neck  uncovered,  hair  flying  loose, 
free  and  uncontrolled  as  a  young  savage. 

In  the  meantime  Maximilian,  after  a  few  weeks  of 
stupefied  misery,  roused  himself  from  his  torpor,  and 
commenced  a  new  phase  of  existence.  There  was  a 
want  of  quiet  in  his  nature,  a  restless  longing  for 
change,  which  did  as  well  as  energy,  and  which  pushed 
him  to  create  a  new  interest  in  his  life,  in  the  place  of 
the  one  he  had  lost.  He  had  always  had  a  taste  for 
speculation,  and  now  he  threw  all  the  powers  of  tiis 
mind  into  the  task  of  making  for  himself  a  large  for- 
tune. He  was  a  rich  man  already,  through  his  wife's 
fortune,  which  had  been  left  entirely  at  his  own  dis- 
posal. It  was  not  like  having  to  lay  the  first  stone  in 
the  wearisome  task  of  fortune-making;  he  was  able 
to  invest  large  capitals  at  once.  Chance  favoured  his 
speculations,  and  his  wealth  went  on  steadily  gaining 
greater  proportions.  It  was  not  for  any  special  object 
that  he  toiled  to  amass  money ;  it  was  not  for  the 
sake  of  his  only  child — for  he  hated  her,  although  he 
had  not  set  eyes  on  her  since  the  day  of  her  mother's 
funeral.  His  relations  in  Europe  he  had  scarcely 
thought  of  for  years,  so  it  was  not  for  them. 

During  all  these  long  years  there  had  been  no  at- 
tempt made  on  either  side  to  renew  broken  ties.  The 
Bodenbachs  in  Europe  believed  him  dead,  and  had 
troubled  their  heads  but  little  about  the  possible  fate 
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of  his  first  daughter,  for  of  the  second  they  knew 
nothing.  The  time  between  his  marriage  and  the  day 
which  made  him  a  widower  had  been  so  short — barely 
a  twelvemonth — that  most  of  those  to  whom  he  be- 
came known  in  Mexico  were  unaware  of  the  true 
facts :  he  passed  everywhere  as  an  old  bachelor,  with- 
out kith  or  kin.  On  Maximilian's  side  it  seemed  as 
if  he  wanted  to  forget  everything  that  belonged  to  his 
past  life,  even  to  his  name,  which  he  changed  into 
Boden,  dropping  the  title,  at  the  time  when  he  entered 
into  business. 

When  the  second  Olivia  Bodenbach  was  six  years 
old,  her  father  was  again  reminded  of  her  existence  by 
an  urgent  letter  of  advice  on  the  part  of  the  man  who 
was  his  lawyer  and  banker  in  one — Monsieur  Le- 
Vendeur,  a  sensible  and  conscientious  person.  Mon- 
sieur Le-Vendeur  put  the  matter  strongly  before  Maxi- 
milian, and  persuaded  him  finally,  after  some  difficulty, 
to  have  the  child  removed  from  the  Mexican  peasant's 
hut,  and  placed  under  more  suitable  care,  where  she 
could  be  educated  as  became  her  name  and  position. 
Mr  Boden,  true  to  his  principles,  would  take  no 
trouble,  but  he  left  everything  in  Le-Vendeur's  hands. 
"  Do  what  you  like  with  her,  but  don't  let  me  hear 
about  her  or  see  her  ever,"  he  wrote.  Thus  authorised, 
Monsieur  Le-Vendeur  looked  about  him,  and  fixed  upon 
a  small  private  establishment  kept  by  two  German 
ladies,  both  old  maids,  of  the  name  of  Lackenegg.  It 
was  in  an  out-of-the-way  place,  a  small  town  among 
the  hills ;  but  the  establishment  seemed  to  offer  greater 
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advantages  of  education  than  can  generally  be  obtained 
in  Mexico. 

After  the  struggle  with  the  father  had  been  success- 
fully got  over,  there  was  a  struggle  with  the  daughter 
to  be  gone  through.  Force  was  required  to  remove  her 
from  the  peasant  hut.  She  was  wild  with  grief  at 
parting  from  the  only  home  she  knew,  and  from  the 
large  shaggy  dogs  that  had  been  her  companions  and 
playmates.  Kicking  and  struggling,  she  was  carried 
in  Monsieur  Le-Vendeur's  arms  and  placed  forcibly 
in  the  carriage. 

In  the  first  days  of  her  changed  life,  Olivia  was 
looked  upon  as  a  new  sort  of  wild  animal  by  the  dozen 
or  so  of  pupils  who  formed  the  whole  of  the  establish- 
ment. She  sobbed  passionately  at  the  first  pair  of 
shoes  and  stockings  that  were  put  on  her  feet;  and 
for  six  months  after,  never  lost  a  single  opportunity 
of  kicking  them  off  and  returning  to  the  beloved  lib- 
erty of  bare  soles  and  ankles.  But  at  six  years  old 
most  griefs  are  evanescent,  and  the  rule  of  the  sisters 
Lackenegg  was  not  a  severe  one.  Fraulein  Barbara 
Lackenegg,  as  eldest  and  superior  in  intelligence  and 
strength  of  character,  held  the  reins  of  government 
and  was  sole  instructress.  Fraulein  Louise  Lack- 
enegg, her  more  soft-hearted  and  weak-minded  sister, 
did  nothing  beyond  coddle  the  children  in  a  general 
way,  look  after  their  health,  beg  off  punishments,  and 
distribute  rewards. 

Fate,  however,  seemed  to  have  decided  that  Olivia 
should  go  without  education,  for  before  she  had  been 
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two  years  in  her  new  home  the  whole  establishment 
was  broken  up.  A  fever  which  carried  off  several  of 
the  pupils,  carried  off  also  the  leading  spirit,  Fraulein 
Barbara.  The  weak-minded  sister  found  herself  thrown 
upon  her  own  resources,  struggled  on  for  a  few  months, 
and  then  collapsed  entirely.  Every  one  of  the  children 
who  had  escaped  the  ravaging  fever  was  withdrawn  by 
their  parents :  Olivia  alone  remained.  After  a  short 
parley  it  was  settled  that  Mr  Boden  should  pay  a 
handsome  yearly  allowance  in  return  for  being  relieved 
of  all  trouble  on  his  daughter's  account.  Fraulein 
Louise  Lackenegg  was  to  undertake  her  bringing  up, 
and  the  care  of  her  education.  The  arrangement 
suited  both  parties  ;  and  Olivia  passed  from  childhood 
to  girlhood,  living  alone  with  the  soft-hearted  German 
lady,  who  had  grown  to  love  the  neglected  daughter 
like  a  child  of  her  own. 

At  last  a  day  came  when  Maximilian,  after  years  of 
toil,  having  amassed  several  millions,  a  broken-down, 
feeble  old  man,  found  himself  forced  to  settle  down, 
and  give  up  the  excitement  and  fatigue  of  business. 
He  had  but  a  short  span  of  life  to  look  forward  to,  for 
his  health  was  completely  shattered  ;  and  now  at  last 
he  bethought  himself  of  the  disposition  of  his  wealth. 
He  remembered  the  daughter  who  was  to  him  a  perfect 
stranger,  whose  very  name  he  had  hated  for  years,  and 
he  speculated  upon  the  probability  of  his  having  living 
relations  in  Europe.  He  took  some  trouble  to  get  in- 
formation from  there  ;  but  he  did  so  secretly — not 
through   Monsieur  Le-Vendeur,  but  through  private 
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• 
sources  of  his  own.     With  the  cunning  of  his  nature, 

and  a  miserly  instinct  lately  sprung  up,  completely 
obliterating  the  reckless  extravagance  of  his  younger 
years,  he  carefully  avoided  the  possibility  of  his  exist- 
ence being  traced  and  his  wealth  discovered  by  his  re- 
lations. They  might  have  a  share  of  his  riches  when 
he  was  dead,  but  as  long  as  he  lived  he  would  keep  them 
all  for  himself.  The  information  which  he  obtained 
from  Europe  contained  three  important  points :  the 
first,  that  his  brother  Felix,  now  dead  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  had  retrieved  his  honour  by  considerable 
sacrifices,  and  that  therefore  he  was  indebted  to  his 
heirs  to  a  large  extent ;  the  second,  that  his  nephew 
Walther,  who  had  once  been  near  becoming  his  son-in- 
law,  had,  soon  after  his  departure  from  Europe,  married 
the  daughter  of  a  rich  banker,  in  the  hope  of  retrieving 
his  fortunes — and  on  hearing  this  second  intelligence, 
all  the  long -buried  resentment  against  Walther  was 
roused  again  in  the  old  man's  heart.  Then  it  was  that 
he  framed  the  will  which  was  to  influence  several 
destinies  so  strangely.  The  whole  of  that  high-strained 
talk  about  family  honour  and  blood  intact,  with  which 
the  wording  of  his  will  was  deluged,  was  no  more  than 
a  mask  for  his  resentment.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
he  had  invented  the  conditions  of  his  will,  wording  it 
with  such  care,  and  tying  up  every  part  of  his  fortune 
securely,  so  that,  should  any  one  of  the  children  repeat 
the  father's  offence,  the  offender  should  be  punished  by 
the  loss  of  his  inheritance. 

The  end  came  sooner  than  Maximilian  had  antici- 
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pated.  Very  soon  after  the  framing  of  his  will,  a  par- 
alytic stroke  deprived  him  of  his  last  strength.  He 
had  evidently  only  a  few  days  to  live ;  and  although 
he  had  expressed  no  wish  to  see  his  daughter,  Monsieur 
Le-Vendeur  took  it  on  himself  to  send  for  her. 

Never,  till  within  the  last  few  months,  had  Maxi- 
milian spent  a  single  thought  upon  her,  nor  for  a 
moment  speculated  on  her  possible  likeness  to  her 
mother;  but  when  the  door  opened,  and  he  saw  her 
for  the  first  time  since  the  days  of  her  infancy,  he  was 
startled  by  the  extraordinary  resemblance. 

"  Eeata ! "  he  cried  out,  raising  himself  tremblingly 
from  his  pillows,  and  holding  out  his  hands  towards 
the  girl  who  stood  there  shy  and  bewildered. 

Looking  upon  her,  it  seemed  to  Maximilian  that  the 
last  twenty  years  of  his  life  were  effaced,  and  that  he 
saw  his  young  wife  again  before  him, — not  with  the 
waxen  paleness  of  death  on  her  lips  and  cheeks,  as  he 
had  looked  upon  her  last,  shrouded  in  her  coffin,  as  her 
image  had  lived  in  his  heart  through  these  years  ;  but 
fair  and  alive  and  beautiful,  as  she  had  been  when  he 
had  wooed  and  won  her  for  his  own.  There  were  the 
same  bewitching  eyes,  that  could  be  soft  or  fierce  as 
they  chose  ;  the  creamy-white  complexion,  ever  chang- 
ing in  its  hue,  flushing  and  paling  quickly  under 
excitement.;  the  same  proud,  determined  mouth,  more 
determined  almost  in  the  daughter  than  in  the  mother ; 
the  same  supple  grace  and  perfection  of  figure. 

The  girl  herself  had  followed  the  summons  with  a 
certain  feeling  of  repugnance,  an  angry  resentment  in 
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her  heaxt  against  the  father  who  had  neglected  her  for 
so  long;  but  seeing  him  on  his  deathbed,  when  he 
held  out  his  feeble,  tremulous  hands  towards  her,  call- 
ing her  by  her  mother's  name,  every  trace  of  anger 
vanished.  The  sight  of  his  w^eakness  softened  her. 
There  was  a  tenderness  in  the  tone  of  that  one  word, 
a  touching  impulse  in  the  gesture  which  spoke  of  the 
love  which  had  lived  for  so  long,  of  the  shadow  of  sad- 
ness which  had  fallen  upon  him  after  that  one  year  of 
pure  happiness — far  behind  him  now — short-lived,  long- 
vanished,  seeming  almost  to  himself  like  the  ecstasy  of 
a  dream. 

Even  in  his  last  moments  Maximilian  BodenbgLch 
still  retained  some  of  the  caressing  softness  with 
which,  in  younger  years,  he  had  won  over  his  ene- 
mies to  be  his  friends. 

Maximilian  knew  his  daughter  but  for  a  few  hours  ; 
he  died  next  day,  his  last  moments  sweetened  by  illu- 
sion— for  his  wandering  fancy  thought  to  see  in  her 
the  fair  wife  he  had  lost  so  long  ago. 

"Eeata,  don't  leave  me  again;  my  life  has  been 
dreary  without  you,"  he  murmured  before  closing  his 
eyes;  and  then  the  girl  found  herself  an  orphan, 
though  scarcely  more  lonely  than  she  had  been  all 
her  life. 

"Eeata"  her  father  had  called  her,  and  from  that 
day  she  would  be  called  by  no  other  name  than  Eeata. 
She  had  always  had  an  ardent  wish  to  know  more  of 
her  mother — she  would  at  least  bear  her  name.  It 
clung  to  her  henceforward ;  it  suited  her  better  than 
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the  stiff  "  Olivia."  Even  before  this  she  had  seldom 
been  called  by  her  real  name ;  as  a  child  she  had  usu- 
ally gone  by  such  pet  appellations  as  Hada}  Mariposa,^ 
Centdlaf  &c. 

Strangers  who  got  to  know  her  now  were  not  aware 
that  "  Beata  "  was  other  than  her  real  name  ;  and  even 
those  who  knew  better  found  the  change  appropriate, 
and  called  her  "  Eeata." 

She  was  now  a  rich  heiress,  of  age,  and  independent, 
sole  executrix  of  her  father's  will.  Her  solitary  posi- 
tion was  abnormal ;  its  newness  for  some  months  be- 
wildered her,  and  she  took  no  steps  towards  finding 
out  her  relations  and  fulfilling  her  father's  obligations 
towards  them.  Thus  it  came  that  the  first  move  was 
made  on  their  side.  That  paragraph,  which  by  some 
means  or  other  had  found  its  way  into  a  local  Styrian 
paper,  was  the  first  intimation  which  reached  them  ; 
and  ignorant  as  they  were  of  Maximilian's  second 
marriage,  they  never  for  a  moment  doubted  that  this 
Olivia  Bodenbach  was  the  same  Olivia  Bodenbach  who 
had  left  Europe  with  her  father  thirty  years  before. 

Eeata  at  this  time  was  living  alone  with  Fraulein 
Lackenegg,  from  whom  she  would  not  part.  The  old 
lady  herself  had  grown  so  passionately  attached  to  the 
girl,  that  she  followed  her  gladly  to  her  new  home,  and 
willingly  separated  herself  from  the  relations  she  had 
living  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

When  that  first  letter,  written  by  Arnold,  reached 
Eeata's  hands,  her  delight  and  amusement  were  un- 

1  Fairy.  2  Butterfly.  3  gpa^k. 
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bounded.  To  be  taken  for  a  person  thirty-two  years 
older  than  herself,  whom  she  had  never  even  seen, 
tickled  her  fancy  beyond  measure.  All  she  knew  of 
her  half-sister  was  a  faded  miniature  in  her  father's 
desk,  and  a  heavy,  old-fashioned,  white  satin  dress, 
carefully  locked  away  in  a  chest. 

"  My  nephew  ! "  she  exclaimed,  half  choked  with 
laughter ;  "  only  born  eight  years  after  my  departure 
from  Europe  !  Why,  he  must  be  at  least  five  years 
older  than  I  am,"  making  a  rapid  calculation.  "  I 
never  heard  of  such  capital  fun !  And  the  former 
relations  between  his  father  and  me ! "  she  went  on, 
with  a  fresh  burst  of  merriment.  "  Oh,  it  is  all  too 
delicious  !  it  would  be  a  pity  to  destroy  their  illusion 
just  yet.  I  will  try  whether  I  cannot  keep  up  my 
part  of  old  aunt  a  little  longer." 

Accordingly,  in  spite  of  the  dissuasions  of  Fraulein 
Lackenegg,  alias  the  "  Giraffe,"  Eeata  insisted  upon 
answering  the  letter  according  to  her  own  ideas.  It 
was  no  more  than  the  freak  of  a  high-spirited,  slightly 
eccentric  girl,  who  had  been  used  all  her  life  to  inde- 
pendence, and  who  thirsted  for  some  excitement  in  her 
hitherto  calm  existence ;  but  it  proved  to  be  the  first 
link  in  a  chain  of  events  which  led  to  serious  results. 

The  Baron's  sentimental  effusion,  following  soon 
after,  served  only  to  heighten  her  enjoyment  of  the 
position ;  and  when  at  last  it  was  settled  that  one  of 
her  nephews  should  leave  Europe  to  visit  her,  she 
resolved  to  let  the  mistake  be  carried  on  a  little 
further  yet. 

VOL.  III.  R 
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"  I'll  tell  you  what ! "  she  exclaimed  suddenly  one 
day,  when  the  time  of  Otto's  arrival  was  drawing  near, 
"  I  am  going  to  put  on  a  wig,  and  paint  wrinkles  on 
ray  face,  and  talk  in  a  muffled  voice,  and " 

"-  But  wdiat  is  the  good  of  all  that  ? "  interrupted 
Fraulein  Lackenegg.  "  Wrinkles  come  quite  soon 
enough,"  added  the  old  lady,  more  gravely  ;  "  it  is  not 
right  to  invite  them." 

"  Don't  you  see  !  "  broke  out  Eeata,  springing  from 
her  chair  in  delight;  "my  nephew,  or  first  cousin  once 
removed,  or  whatever  you  call  him,  is  to  think  that  I 
am  old.     Don't  scold  me ;  it  will  be  so  amusing  ! " 

A  trial  was  made,  and  turned  out  a  miserable  failure. 
In  the  solitude  in  which  she  lived,  alone  with  her  com- 
panion, and  without  any  acquaintances  or  friends,  it 
was  rather  difficult  to  find  a  suitable  subject  on  whom 
to  try  the  experiment.  Finally,  Monsieur  Le-Vendeur 
was  sent  for,  under  the  pretence  of  business,  and  put 
to  the  test.  He  was  told  that  an  old  lady  wished  to 
speak  to  him,  and  ushered  into  a  room  where  Eeata, 
with  a  rather  clumsy  wig  made  out  of  grey  wool,  a 
white  lace  cap,  and  a  pair  of  spectacles,  her  face  richly 
decorated  with  streaks,  which  were  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  lines  of  care  and  age,  was  seated  in  a  deep 
chair,  doing  her  best  to  look  old  and  grave. 

"  How  can  I  serve  you,  madam  ? "  Monsieur  Le- 
Vendeur  began  pompously,  with  a  low  bow,  not  im- 
mediately detecting  the  truth  in  the  purposely  moder- 
ated light ;  and  then  he  was  startled  by  a  sort  of  chok- 
ing sound,  coming  from  the  old  lady  whom  he  was 
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addressing.  There  was  an  attempt  made  at  an  answer, 
a  few  words  pronounced  in  a  voice  trembling  with 
laughter,  the  first  tone  of  which  betrayed  everything  ; 
and  then,  with  a  cry  of  enjoyment  and  discomfiture, 
Keata  sprang  to  her  feet,  tearing  off  her  wig,  and 
declared  herself  perfectly  unable  to  carry  the  farce 
any  farther.  Monseiur  Le-Vendeur  laughed,  and  pat- 
ted her  on  the  head,  inquiring  what  had  been  the  mo- 
tive of  this  piece  of  acting ;  but  he  got  no  clear  answer. 
The  "  Giraffe,"  who  was  going  to  begin  an  explanation, 
was  stopped  by  a  warning  frown.  Eeata  esteemed 
and  liked  Monsieur  Le-Yendeur  greatly,  but  she  stood 
somewhat  in  awe  of  his  stern  common  -  sense ;  'and 
although  he  had  no  power  to  control  her  actions,  she 
was  perfectly  aware  that  he  would  strongly  disapprove 
of  any  acting  of  the  kind  she  was  contemplating. 

"  I  have  found  the  old  aunt ! "  she  exclaimed,  as 
soon  as  she  was  again  alone  with  Fraulein  Lackenegg, 
throwing  herself  into  her  companion's  arms,  and  hug- 
ging her  till  near  suffocation. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  my  dear  ? "  inquired  the  old 
lady,  calmly.     She  was  used  to  these  sort  of  attacks. 

"  I  have  settled  it  all,"  explained  Eeata,  as  she  re- 
leased her  and  sat  down  breathless,  pushing  back  her 
hair.  "  We  are  going  to  change  parts  ;  you  are  going 
to  be  the  aunt,  and  I  the  companion." 

"  I  am  to  be  the  aunt ! "  echoed  the  ''  Giraffe,"  in 
terrified  dismay. 

"  Yes,"  said  Eeata,  gravely,  with  her  eyes  dancing  in 
amusement. 
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"  Never  with  my  will !  "  the  other  ejaculated,  almost 
energetically. 

"  Yes,  if  you  care  for  me,"  cried  Eeata,  throwing 
both  her  arms  round  the  old  lady's  neck,  and  hugging 
her  again  violently. 

There  was  no  resisting  such  importunity,  and  Eeata's 
wilfulness  carried  the  day.  There  never  had  been  any 
question  of  Fraulein  Lackenegg  resisting  her  for  more 
than  a  few  minutes.  Since  the  time  when  Eeata,  at 
eight  years  old,  had  been  placed  under  her  sole  charge, 
the  pupil  had  won  every  battle  over  the  mistress.  This 
battle  was  a  somewhat  harder  one  to  gain,  but  victory 
remained  to  Eeata  now  as  always.  Every  objection 
uttered  was  silenced  by  her  ;  every  scruple  was  soothed. 
It  would  only  be  for  a  short  time,  for  a  few  days  at  the 
utmost,  she  explained,  with  eloquent  persuasion — just 
to  see  whether  Otto  would  discover  it  at  once.  It  was 
such  a  capital  opportunity,  so  easy  to  manage,  &c. 

"  I  know  it  is  very  wrong,"  Fraulein  Lackenegg  said, 
almost  in  tears,  a  few  minutes  before  Otto's  arrival. 
Her  courage  was  beginning  to  fail  at  the  near  .pros- 
pect of  the  ordeal.  "  And  I  won't  know  what  to  do 
and  to  say." 

"  But  you  needn't  do  anything  hardly,"  Eeata  ex- 
plained, eagerly :  ''  remember  that  he  is  as  innocent  as 
a  new-born  babe,  and  is  sure  not  to  guess  at  first.  Just 
say,  *  My  dear  Otto,'  from  time  to  time  ;  and  when  I 
come  into  the  room,  say  something  about  your  com- 
panion, and  that  I  am  called  Eeata — that  is  all  you 
have  got  to  do." 
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"  But  if  he  begins  about  his  father  and  former  times  ? " 
suggested  the  old  lady,  imploringly. 

"  Oh,  then  you  just  say  that  your  memory  is  a  blank, 
or  put  up  your  handkerchief  to  your  face.  Listen ! 
there  are  the  wheels." 

"  I  can't  do  it !  "  gasped  the  "  Giraffe,"  in  despair 
making  a  last  wild  effort  to  escape. 

"  You  shall  do  it ! "  exclaimed  Reata,  impatiently, 
with  a  stamp  of  her  foot  and  a  toss  of  her  head,  which 
terrified  the  old  lady  into  submission.  "  I  will  never 
be  fond  of  you  again  if  you  don't." 

When  the  first  evening  had  been  successfully  got 
through,  the  unexpected  ease  with  which  Otto  "had 
fallen  into  the  trap  drew  on  Reata  to  further  experi- 
ments. Between  coaxing  and  threats,  Fraulein  Lack- 
enegg  was  kept  quiet  from  day  to  day.  Reata,  de- 
lighted with  her  success,  grew  more  interested  in  the 
continuance  of  her  scheme.  There  was  the  fascination 
of  novelty  about  the  thing  ;  she  would  try  how  long  it 
could  be  carried  on  without  disclosure,  and  the  moment 
of  discovery  would  be  all  the  more  exciting  the  longer 
she  succeeded  in  deferring  it.  The  thing,  once  set 
agoing,  was  easy  enough  to  keep  up  for  a  time.  Al- 
though there  were  hundreds  of  little  incongruities 
which  might  have  excited  Otto's  suspicion  seriously, 
they  failed  to  do  so.  The  old  lady's  manner  puzzled 
him  much  at  times,  and  also  Reata's  tone  of  authority ; 
but  utterly  without  clue  to  the  truth  as  he  was,  it  was 
no  great  wonder  that  he  should  accept  things  as  he 
saw  them.     Perhaps  if  he  had  not  become  so  rapidly 
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infatuated  with  Eeata's  beauty,  he  might  have  taken 
more  leisure  to  observe  the  signs  which  excited  his 
curiosity ;  but  as  it  was,  his  whole  mind  was  for  the 
time  being  absorbed  in  his  passion,  and  other  things 
passed  unnoticed. 

On  the  part  of  the  two  or  three  servants  belonging 
to  the  establishment  there  was  no  fear  of  betrayal ; 
for  they  were  extremely  primitive  of  mind,  and  spoke 
nothing  but  their  native  tongue. 

After  the  first  plunge  was  made,  the  old  lady  found 
the  part  she  had  to  play  easy  enough.  She  was  by 
nature  of  such  a  motherly  disposition,  and  had  been 
so  used  to  petting  and  caressing  everybody  who  had 
ever  been  under  her  charge,  that  the  role  of  aunt  fitted 
her  quite  well.  Otto's  fascination  of  manner,  and  his 
respectful  and  affectionate  demeanour  towards  herself, 
were  quite  enough  to  win  her  heart,  and  make  her  re- 
gard him  almost  like  a  real  nephew.  Her  conscience, 
however,  was  unquiet,  and  as  much  as  possible  she 
kept  out  of  the  way,  contenting  herself  with  appearing 
at  meals,  avoiding  any  conversation  with  Otto — feel- 
ing rather  miserable  in  general,  and  making  daily  and 
fruitless  efforts  to  persuade  Keata  to  put  an  end  to  the 
farce. 

If  Eeata  had  had  the  guidance  of  any  sensible  per- 
son, of  course  the  thing  would  not  have  been  allowed 
to  last ;  but  alone  as  she  was  with  a  weak-minded  old 
woman  who  adored  her  and  dared  not  thwart  her,  and 
beiDg  headstrong  by  nature,  she  carried  out  her  own 
will.     In  the  pleasurable  excitement  of  her  stratagem, 
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she  forgot  the  possible  harm  that  might  ensue,  and 
entirely  lost  sight  of  the  blameful  deceit  of  her  con- 
duct. She  did  not  look  upon  it  as  a  deception,  but 
merely  as  an  amusing  piece  of  acting. 

Her  secret  ran  great  risk  at  the  time  of  Mr  Faden- 
hecht's  visit.  She  had  counted  upon  getting  through 
the  business  and  dismissing  him  before  Otto  should 
have  had  time  to  leave  his  room.  When  she  saw  the 
attorney  entering  the  breakfast-room  with  Otto  she  had 
thought  that  it  was  all  over.  Hateful  as  it  was  to  her 
to  take  Mr  Fadenhecht  into  her  confidence,  she  found 
herself  forced  to  do  so ;  she  could  not  have  the  scene 
of  disclosure  before  him — anything  would  be  better 
than  that. 

"  It  is  only  a  joke,  you  understand,"  she  said  to  him, 
haughtily ;  "  and  I  do  not  choose  that  he  should  know 
the  truth  just  yet." 

"  A  joke — just  so,  Fraulein  Eeata ;  but  if  I  might 
venture  to  inquire  the  object " 

"  There  is  no  object  at  all ;  it  is  only  for  my  amuse- 
ment. And  remember,'"'  she  said  more  hurriedly,  and 
with  a  commanding  gesture,  "  you  need  not  mention 
anything  about  this  to  Monsieur  Le-Vendeur." 

This  Mr  Fadenhecht  understood  to  mean  that  he  dare 
not  breathe  a  word  of  the  matter  to  his  principal,  under 
pain  of  the  heiress's  heavy  displeasure. 

"  ISTot  a  word  if  you  wish  it  so.  Old  gentlemen  often 
spoil  fun.     I  quite  understand." 

"  I  did  not  say  it  was  fun,"  answered  Eeata,  with  great 
dignity ;  "  I  only  said  that  it  is  what  I  choose  to  do." 
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"  I  thought  you  said  something  about  amusement," 
Mr  Fadenhecht  muttered ;  and  there  the  conversation 
dropped. 

It  had  been  on  the  same  day  as  this  talk  that  Otto's 
love  for  her  had  first  dawned  upon  Eeata's  mind  ;  and 
on  the  following  had  come  that  memorable  ride  and 
his  declaration:  and  now  she  would  have  told  him 
everything,  but  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  storm, 
and  the  loss  of  their  horses,  was  not  a  fitting  moment 
for  disclosure. 

Otto's  fever,  following  immediately,  was  another 
cause  of  delay ;  and  even  when,  after  a  fortnight's 
confinement  to  his  room,  he  was  restored  to  her  society, 
any  such  violent  excitement  was  strictly  prohibited. 

By  this  time  she  was  growing  impatient  to  be 
done  with  the  mystery,  and  impatient  to  take  the 
first  opportunity  for  disclosure.  She  was  on  the 
point  of  it  at  one  moment,  when  some  casual  inter- 
ruption intervened ;  and  before  she  had  been  able  to 
approach  the  subject  a  second  time,  something  in  her 
lover's  manner  or  words  had  disappointed  and  chilled 
her — a  mere  shade  it  was,  but  enough  to  indicate  the 
key  to  his  character.  Sensitive  and  proud,  she  took 
quick  alarm  ;  and  then  it  was  that  the  wild  idea  sprang 
up  and  took  form  in  her  mind  of  making  use  of  this 
stratagem,  which  she  had  been  so  near  disclosing,  in 
order  to  test  Otto's  fidelity.  The  conditions  of  her 
father's  will  put  the  very  means  of  doing  so  into  her 
hands.  Would  Otto  remain  true  to  her  if  by  so  doing 
he  thought  that  he  should  forfeit  his  fortune?    She 
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had  seen  that  he  loved  riches ;  would  he  prefer  her 
to  them? 

It  was  a  dangerous  game  to  play,  and  perhaps  a 
cruel  one ;  but  Eeata,  always  exaggeratedly  romantic, 
did  not  stop  to  think  where  it  might  lead  to.  She 
loved  Otto,  or  thought  that  she  loved  him,  and  she  did 
not  want  to  torture,  but  to  test  him.  "  The  ladies 
of  olden  times  put  the  love  of  their  knights  through 
trials,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  If  he  is  my  own  true 
knight,  he  will  pick  up  the  glove  I  have  thrown." 

In  this  way,  therefore,  she  set  to  work  to  fathom  the 
depth  of  Otto's  affection ;  and  in  so  doing  lost  him,  and 
imperilled  her  own  happiness  as  well  as  his. 

There  was  a  last  desperate  struggle  to  go  through 
with  Fraulein  Lackenegg  on  the  eve  of  Otto's  depart- 
ure. The  old  lady's  sense  of  truth,  and  of  the  right 
and  wrong  of  things,  led  her  to  put  out  all  the  energy 
she  possessed  in  order  to  induce  Eeata  not  to  suffer 
that  Otto  should  go  away  in  ignorance  of  the  identity 
of  his  aunt.  It  was  only  after  confessing  her  engage- 
ment that  she  managed,  with  great  difficulty,  to  quiet 
her  companion.  "  Surely  I  can  be  allowed  to  man- 
age my  own  bridegroom  any  way  I  choose,"  she  said, 
coaxingly. 

"  But  it  is  so  wrong,  so  deceitful ! "  objected  Fraulein 
Lackenegg. 

"  I  know  it  is  deceitful,  but  it  won't  be  for  long  ; " 
and  to  herself  Eeata  added,  "  It  is  not  breaking  my 
promise  of  secrecy  by  telling  her  about  it.  I  promised 
not  to  tell  his  aunt,  and  this  is  not  his  aunt,  only  an 
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innocent '  Ancient  Giraffe/  who  has  not  got  a  word  to 
say  in  the  matter." 

Otto  once  gone,  Eeata  had  little  to  do  in  order  to 
keep  her  plan  agoing.  He  returned  to  Europe  under 
the  same  delusion  he  had  come  in.  Nothing  had  oc- 
curred to  open  his  eyes  to  the  real  facts  of  the  case. 
Eeata,  interested  as  she  now  was  in  the  part  she  was 
playing,  had  succeeded  in  averting  everything  that 
might  have  tended  that  way.  Otto  talked  of  having 
an  interview  with  Le-Vendeur  on  his  way  home,  but 
she  dissuaded  him  from  it.  "  What  is  the  good  ? "  she 
said;  "  everything  can  be  done  just  as  well  by  writing." 

Several  months  passed  in  this  way,  without  danger  of 
discovery.  The  sums  of  money  left  unconditionally  to 
his  grand-nephews  in  Maximilian's  will  were  transmit- 
ted to  them  in  the  regular  way.  Some  business  letters 
passed  between  Monsieur  Le-Vendeur  and  the  Boden- 
bachs ;  the  signature  of  Olivia  Bodenbach  appeared  in 
some  of  the  deeds ;  and  everything  was  carried  on  in 
the  most  correct  manner — only  that  Olivia  Bodenbach, 
instead  of  being  an  old  woman,  was  a  girl,  beautiful 
and  high-spirited,  and  not  the  same  daughter  who  had 
left  Europe  with  Maximilian  thirty-five  years  before. 

In  August,  Pieata  was  left  still  more  solitary  for  a 
time,  by  the  temporary  absence  of  Eraulein  Lackenegg, 
who  had  to  follow  the  summons  of  a  sick  relative,  a 
niece  living  at  some  distance.  Eeata  left  the  hacienda 
and  went  to  live  at  Mexico,  where  she  took  up  her 
abode  with  only  an  old  housekeeper  to  manage  her 
affairs,  declininf?  the  offer  of  Monsieur  Le-Vendeur, 
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who  was  anxious  to  procure  her  another  suitable  com- 
panion for  the  interval  of  Fraulein  Lackenegg's  ab- 
sence. She  was  obstinate ;  she  would  not  have  a 
stranger  to  live  with  her,  and  persisted  in  her  solitude  : 
while  to  Otto  she  wrote  to  say  that  she  feared  she 
would  not  now  be  able  to  come  to  Europe  that  winter, 
as  the  old  lady  was  unable  to  go. 

Soon  after  this  Eeata,  who  for  some  time  past  had 
been  gathering  from  Otto's  letters  the  weakening  of 
his  affection,  broke  off  her  engagement  in  a  lit  of  anger. 
He  had  not  stood  the  test,  she  told  herself,  and  rather 
than  have  only  a  half-love  she  would  set  him  free.  His 
letter  which  followed,  consenting  to  give  her  up,  "but 
speaking  in  such  heartrending  terms  of  his  undying 
affection,  threw  her  into  an  opposite  state  of  mind. 
She  was  deeply  and  truly  touched,  and  for  the  first 
time  she  acknowledged  that  her  conduct  towards  him 
had  not  only  been  foolish  but  unfair.  She  must  have 
him  back  again.  But  how  ?  She  could  not  now  offer 
herself,  after  having  broken  the  tie  between  them. 
After  much  solitary  brooding,  she  hit  upon  a  plan 
which  would  enable  her  to  go  to  Europe  without  her 
real  motive  for  doing  so  becoming  apparent.  When 
once  there,  she  doubted  not  Otto  would  throw  himself 
at  her  feet,  and  she  would  put  an  end  to  all  difficulties 
by  declaring  herself  in  her  true  person. 

It  was  while  she  was  living  alone  in  Mexico  that 
Mr  Fadenhecht,  who  for  some  glaring  neglect  of  duty, 
and  generally  unsatisfactory  behaviour,  had  been  dis- 
charsjed  from  the  firm,  took  advantaQ:e  of  his  knowledi:?e 
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of  her  secret  to  extort  money  from  her.  She  hated  his 
being  in  her  confidence ;  but  she  had  brought  herself 
into  this  position,  and  there  was  no  help  for  it  now. 
Her  only  chance  of  getting  to  Europe  with  her  identity 
unknown  was  in  acceding  to  his  conditions. 

Monsieur  Le-Vendeur  had  been  much  provoked  at 
Keata's  obstinate  refusal  to  have  another  companion  ; 
but  she  was  independent,  and  free  to  do  as  she  chose. 
He  was  more  provoked  still  when,  one  fine  day,  he 
found  that  the  heiress  had  left  Mexico  for  Europe,  sud- 
denly and  alone — leaving  for  him  only  a  letter  of  in- 
structions, in  which  she  gave  him  no  explanation  what- 
ever of  her  motive,  beyond  saying  that  she  was  going 
to  rejoin  her  relations,  and  forbade  him  peremptorily 
to  communicate  with  her  until  he  should  receive  fur- 
ther instructions. 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  simply  these :  Eeata's  plan 
was  to  bring  her  relations  to  the  belief  that  their  cousin, 
Olivia  Bodenbach,  was  dead ;  and  that  therefore  she, 
whom  they  believed  to  be  the  companion,  was  coming 
to  them  for  a  temporary  home.  They  knew  nothing  of 
the  engagement  that  had  been  between  her  and  Otto, 
so  she  thought  herself  safe  in  that  direction  ;  and  she 
fondly  believed  that  on  the  very  instant  that  Otto  should 
hear  of  her  arrival  he  would  declare  himself  her  own 
true  knight  again,  and  everything  would  come  right. 

For  some  time  she  had  cast  about  for  the  means 
of  putting  her  project  into  execution;  a  mere  letter 
announcing  Miss  Bodenbach's  death  would  hardly  be 
sufficient.     Among  the  papers  in  her  father's  desk  she 
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found  a  scrawly,  untidy  piece  of  paper,  which  certainly 
looked  very  unlike  a  legal  document,  but  which  never- 
theless was  the  certificate  of  burial  of  her  half-sister 
Olivia  Bodenbach.  This  fitted  into  her  purpose  won- 
derfully. Olivia  Bodenbach  had  died  in  the  beginning 
of  January,  and  it  was  the  end  of  the  month  now  ;  but 
a  slight  incongruity  of  that  sort  might  pass  muster. 
One  stroke  of  the  pen  transformed  the  four  into  a  seven, 
and  the  date  stood  1873  instead  of  1843. 
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Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  no  thought  of  wrong  rose 
before  her  as  she  did  this;  her  mind  was  bent  so 
fixedly  on  her  end  that  she  did  not  think  twice  about 
the  choice  of  the  means.  Even  had  she  been  cool 
enough  to  pause  and  reason,  no  sense  of  wrong-doing 
would  have  been  conveyed  to  her  then.  Her  train  of 
thought  would  have  been  something  as  follows :  "  It 
cannot  affect  a  person  who  has  been  dead  thirty  years, 
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and  it  can  harm  only  me."  She  might  have  been 
turned,  back  from  her  purpose  could  she  have  foreseen 
the  many  other  deceits  which  this  one  involved,  and 
how  she  would  be  driven  to  a  direct  fraud,  as  she  had 
been  by  the  abduction  of  Arnold's  letter.  It  was  only 
later,  when  she  had  lived  a  little  time  in  contact  with 
European  ideas,  that  her  conscience  began  to  get 
alarmed.  Arnold's  stern  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
admitting  no  subterfuges,  and  forgiving  no  deceit, 
startled  her  first,  and  slowly  roused  her  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  how  far  she  had  demeaned  herself  for 
the  sake  of  a  high- strained  notion,  an  illusive  ideal. 

The  certificate,  together  with  a  short  vaguely-worded 
letter,  she  despatched  to  Europe,  and  shortly  after  left 
Mexico  herself,  without  waiting  for  an  answer.  That 
her  plan  would  succeed  in  deceiving  her  relations  for 
longer  than  a  short  period,  she  did  not  imagine ;  but 
impetuous  and  somewhat  imprudent  as  she  was,  she 
looked  no  further.  During  that  short  period  all  would 
have  come  right,  she  told  herself. 

The  expedient  she  had  chosen  was  far-fetched  in- 
deed, and  its  execution  so  clumsy  that  instant  detec- 
tion must  have  ensued  if  suspicion  had  happened  to  be 
directed  this  way.  It  was  the  merest  chance  which 
screened  her  stratagem  from  discovery.  It  will  be 
remembered  how  bitterly  Eeata's  hopes  were  unde- 
ceived before  she  had  been  two  days  at  Steinbiihl ;  and 
now  her  tongue  was  doubly  tied.  Now  that  Otto  was 
engaged  to  another  woman,  she  would  not  be  so  ungen- 
erous to  speak  and  say,  "  If  you  had  been  true  to  me, 
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if  you  had  not  consented  to  give  me  np — instead  of 
losing  your  fortune,  you  would  have  gained  a  larger 
one."  !N"o,  such  a  course  was  not  to  be  contemplated  ; 
she  must  strive  to  make  the  mystery  last  a  little,  longer 
yet — until  Otto  should  have  settled  down  quietly  and 
found  peace  in  his  married  life.  But  long  before  Otto 
had  found  peace,  Eeata  discovered  that  she  had  lost 
hers,  and  that  she  loved  Arnold  Bodenbach  with  far 
more  intensity  than  she  had  ever  loved  his  brother. 
Now  it  was  that  the  consequences  of  her  folly  recoiled 
upon  herself.  Her  position  was  indeed  perplexing. 
Was  she  to  sacrifice  the  hope  of  gaining  him  by  remain- 
ing in  her  false  position  ?  or  was  she  at  this  moment 
to  declare  that  she  was  not  a  low-born  companion,  but 
a  wealthy  and  high-born  lady,  bearing  the  same  name 
that  he  did  ?  Would  not  that  be  the  same  as  throwing 
herself  at  his  head  ?  To  Eeata,  at  least,  with  her  sen- 
sitive pride,  it  appeared  so.  And  yet,  loving  Arnold 
as  she  did,  she  mio^ht  have  found  stren^^th  to  overcome 
this  objection,  for  by  this  time  her  taste  for  experi- 
ments was  thoroughly  cured.  She  did  not  wish  to  test 
Arnold  as  she  had  tested  Otto  :  and  there  was  as  little 
chance  of  the  result  being  different  in  this  case ;  for 
surely  Arnold's  pride  of  family  would  prove  as  invin- 
cible a  barrier  as  had  been  Otto's  greed  of  wealth.  But 
there  was  another  reason  which  intervened  to  keep  her 
silent.  Fadenhecht's  appearance  on  the  scene  was  a 
disagreeable  surprise,  and  the  knowledge  which  he 
possessed  he  turned  to  the  basest  use. 

"  I  don't  care,"  she  had  said  to  him,  trembling  with 
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anger ;  "  you  can  tell  anybody  you  like — it  is  no  crime. 
Why  are  you  smiling  in  that  way? "  turning  upon  him 
furiously. 

Mr  Fadenhecht,  who  with  admirable  presence  of 
mind  had  resolved  upon  his  part,  proceeded  to  explain 
the  reason  of  the  obnoxious  smile,  and  by  dint  of  a  few 
law  terms  and  long-winded  phrases,  intimidated  her 
into  the  belief  that  the  part  she  had  acted  was  a  fraud- 
ulent one,  which  if  known  would  bring  her  within 
reach  of  the  law.  She  kept  up  her  haughty  bearing  ; 
but  she  believed  herself  in  his  power,  and,  entangled 
on  all  sides,  began  to  feel  desperate. 

Even  before  this  she  had  felt  a  nervous  dread  of 
the  moment  of  disclosure,  not  knowing  what  effect  it 
might  have  on  Arnold.  It  was  so  much  easier  to  go 
on  playing  the  role  which  she  had  got  used  to,  than  to 
face  the  disturbance  which  her  confession  must  arouse. 
With  this  new  fear  in  her  mind,  it  seemed  that  her  only 
hope  lay  in  dragging  on  the  mystery  till  her  friend  Frau- 
lein  Lackenegg,  who,  having  got  rid  of  the  sick  niece, 
was  coming  to  Europe  to  join  her,  should  have  arrived 
to  take  her  away,  or  at  least  stand  by  her  at  the  dreaded 
moment  of  discovery.  She  wrote  repeatedly,  urging 
her  to  make  all  haste,  and  spare  no  expense  in  coming 
to  join  her.  If  by  the  sacrifice  of  half  a  million  it  had 
been  possible  to  bring  the  "  Giraffe  "  by  telegram,  or 
to  hire  an  extra  balloon  for  her  conveyance  across  the 
ocean,  Eeata  would  have  done  it  with  pleasure. 

She  had  counted  the  days  eagerly  to  the  one  which 
might  bring  her  friend :  but  Fraulein  Lackenegg  had 
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turned  up  somewhat  sooner  than  Eeata's  expectations ; 
and  thus  it  was  that  Halka  had  met  her  accidentally 
in  the  optician's  shop,  and  overhearing  the  well-known 
name  of  Lackenegg,  had  brought  about  the  theatrical 
denouement  in  the  harem. 

This  is  the  true  history  of  Eeata's  wrong-doing  and 
her  folly — the  folly,  we  hope,  greater  than  the  wrong- 
doing; and  thus  it  came  about  that  the  freak,  begun 
in  jest,  had  ended  in  earnest,  and  might  have  ended 
in  misery  to  her  and  others,  if  Fate  had  not  been 
kinder  to  her  far  than  she  deserved. 

The,  Bodcnhach  Family -Tree  corrected. 

ARNOLD, 
died  1830. 


Felix, 

born  1789 ; 

married  1813 

died  1844. 


Walther, 

born  1814  ; 

married  1842. 

I 


Arnold, 
born  1845. 


Maximilian, 

born  1797 ;  died  1871. 

Married,  1st,  Married,  2d, 

Anna,  Countess  Leerodt,  Reata, 

born  1800  ;  born  1833  ; 

died  1822.  died  1850. 


Olivia, 

born  1819  ; 
died  1843. 


I 

Otto, 

born  1846. 


Olivia 

(Reata), 

born  1850. 


I 
Gabrielle, 
born  1856. 
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CHAPTER    XLIX. 


LIGHT   AND   SHADE. 


'  He  does  not  love  me  for  my  birth, 
Nor  for  my  lands  so  broad  and  fair  ; 
He  loves  me  for  my  own  true  worth, 
And  that  is  well,'  said  Lady  Clare." 

— Tennyson. 

Firm  was  that  faith — as  diamond- stone 
Pure  and  unflawed — her  love  unknown 
And  imreqnited.  " 


PtOSES  again — the  rich  red  June  roses;  but  not  the 
same  roses  that  bloomed  when  love  had  sprung  up  in 
Eeata's  heart — that  was  a  year  ago.  The  garden  is 
filled  wdth  the  same  scent,  the  bushes  glow  with  the 
same  colour:  but  last  year's  flowers  are  dead — bleached, 
withered,  faded,  torn  off  by  the  wind  or  pruned  by  the 
gardener's  knife,  scattered  or  vanished ;  or  have  some 
found  a  grave  beneath  the  branches  where  they  have 
bloomed  in  their  glory,  and  where  their  fair  younger 
sisters  are  blooming  now  ?  Heartless  roses  !  to  unclose 
your  petals  so  proudly,  smiling  and  blushing  in  the 
face  of  the  sunshine  and  of  each  other — to  glow"  in 
beauty  and  glory  above  your  dead  sisters'  graves !     Do 
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you  not  know  that  their  fate  will  be  yours  ?  that  the 
same  sunshine  and  soft  breeze  that  kisses  and  fans  you 
now,  kissed  and  fanned  them  a  year  ago,  and  will  caress 
other  roses,  as  fair  as  you  and  as  heartless,  when  an- 
other year  shall  have  passed  ? 

There  is  another  grave  which  was  not  here  last  year, 
down  in  the  village,  in  the  old  vault  where  the  Boden- 
bachs  for  many  generations  have  been  laid.  No  Bod- 
enbach  had  been  laid  there  for  many  years,  not  since 
Walther's  wife,  the  banker's  daughter,  had  found  her 
resting-place ;  and  now  her  daughter  lies  beside  her. 
Poor  little  Gabrielle's  life  could  hardly  be  accounted 
more  useful  than  the  life  of  the  roses — what  much  is 
there  to  miss  and  mourn  for  in  the  fading  away  of  an 
insignificant  life  like  hers?  a  little  girl,  fretful  and 
troublesome,  and  difficult  to  please.  And  yet  they  did 
mourn  for  her.  Ah,  well  it  is  for  us  that  our  sisLers 
and  our  friends  weep  more  than  the  roses  do  when  we 
are  gone !  for  if  our  memory  were  to  be  honoured  in 
proportion  to  the  use  we  have  been  in  the  world,  there 
are  only  the  Great  and  the  Wise  on  whose  graves  tears 
would  be  dropped. 

That  journey  from  Steinblihl  to  Vienna  had  been  the 
last  of  Gabrielle's  life.  She  had  never  returned  to  see 
her  home  again,  but  only  to  be  laid  to  rest  down  in  the 
quiet  village.  Dr  B ,  the  great  consumption  doc- 
tor, had  done  his  best :  but  all  his  efforts  were  in  vain 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  that  wasting  disease,  the  seeds 
of  decay  which  she  had  inherited  from  her  mother ; 
and  before  Christmas  had  come  she  had  died,  without 
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suffering  or  struggle — ^just  fading  away  gently,  like  a 
weak  flame,  too  feeble  to  stand  the  current  of  healthy 
air  by  which  more  robust  natures  are  fanned  into 
strength. 

The  lapse  of  this  last  year,  which  had  brought  death 
to  Gabrielle,  had  brought  other  changes  too — it  had 
brought  peace  to  Otto  at  last,  after  a  long  tumult. 
A  state  of  mind  strained  by  passion,  as  his  had  been, 
cannot  last  for  long.  After  the  disclosure  in  the  harem, 
and  the  explanations  which  followed,  he  had  undergone 
a  worse  phase  of  agony  than  any  of  those  he  had 
passed  through  before ;  for  now  he  knew  that  had  he 
been  more  constant  in  the  time  of  separation  he  would 
have  gained  not  only  fortune  but  also  the  woman  he 
had  loved.  A  frenzy  of  desperation,  seized  upon  him 
for  a  time:  he  blamed  Eeata  for  the  part  she  had 
played  ;  he  blamed  his  brother,  who  had  urged  him  to 
his  marriage ;  he  raged  at  Mr  Fadenhecht,  who  had  been 
in  the  secret,  and  who,  if  he  had  but  spoken  at  the 
time,  might  have  saved  him  from  all  this  anguish ;  and 
again  and  again  he  cursed  the  name  of  Kreislich,  whom 
he  chose  to  believe  had  been  his  evil  genius  throughout 
life,  and  whose  rivalry  alone,  he  persuaded  himself, 
had  driven  him  to  his  marriage.  He  raged  at  every 
one  but  himself.  It  seemed  almost  as  if  his  reason 
must  suffer  under  the  violence  of  his  passion.  Eeata 
had  not  been  the  only  woman  he  had  loved,  but  he 
had  loved  none  so  hotly  as  her.  With  any  one  less 
skilful  a  tactician  than  Halka,  all  this  might  have 
taken  a  bad  end,  and  Eeata  have  had  much  to  answer 
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for  ;  but  amid  the  turbulent  phases  of  his  remorse  and 
anger,  Halka  knew  how  to  guide  him.  Past  every  per- 
ilous rock  she  steered  with  consummate  skill,  avoiding 
sharp  points ;  biding  her  time  with  inexhaustible  pa- 
tience ;  tightening  her  hold  upon  him  or  loosening  it, 
according  to  the  need  of  the  moment ;  leading  him  or 
yielding  to  him,  as  was  best.  It  was  necessary  that 
he  should  learn  to  value  the  goods  which  he  held,  not 
those  which  had  slipped  from  his  grasp — that  he  should 
understand  what  he  had  gained  in  her,  and  not  pine 
for  what  he  had  lost  in  Eeata.  It  was  a  difficult  posi- 
tion for  a  woman  to  iill,  and  one  which  few  could  have 
held  successfully;  but  Halka  did  it  to  perfection.  She 
loved  Otto  more  than  any  man  she  had  ever  known — 
more  even  than  that  Polish  count  whose  ring  she  had 
sent  back  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage.  There  are  few 
women,  be  they  as  cold  as  ice,  who  have  not  got  one 
spot  of  warmth  in  their  nature  ;  few  waters  so  shallow 
that  they  do  not  hold  one  deep  pool. 

It  lasted  many  months  ;  but  her  patience  was 
crowned.  She  gained  what  few  women  in  her  place 
could  have  reached ;  not  her  husband's  love,  for  that 
could  never  be  hers — but  he  did  not  hate  her,  although 
he  had  been  near  to  doing  that  once.  He  calmed  down 
little  by  little ;  his  passion  was  worn  out,  perhaps  by 
its  own  violence.  He  was  able  to  meet  Eeata  without 
emotion  now.  The  sufferings  he  had  undergone  had 
not  by  one  whit  diminished  his  love  of  riches;  he 
threw  himself  now  heart  and  soul  into  their  enjoy- 
ment.    The  finer  instincts  of  his  nature  are  blunted, 
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perhaps ;  he  will  never  rise  to  anything  great  or  nohle, 
— as  little  as  could  his  grand-uncle  Maximilian,  whose 
character  he  inherits  ;  but  he  has  as  large  a  share  of 
contentment  as  most  men  have  in  this  life.  It  may  be, 
also,  that  some  glimmering  has  dawned  upon  his  mind 
that,  such  as  he  is,  he  would  not  have  been  the  proper 
man  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  proud  exigeante  nature 
like  Eeata's.  It  was  the  same  story  over  again  that 
had  been  years  ago  between  Maximilian  and  his  wife, 
the  first  Eeata.  These  two  would  not  have  suited  each 
other  better  in  the  end  than  those  other  two,  whose 
happiness  had  remained  pure  only  because  death  had 
torn  them  apart  so  quickly.  It  would  not  have  lasted 
then,  and  it  could  not  have  lasted  now.  A  nature 
which  gives  freely  with  open  hand,  but  asks  for  the 
same  measure  in  return,  would  not  rest  satisfied  with 
men  like  Maximilian  or  Otto. 

Otto  will  live  to  a  good  old  age  probably,  and  forget 
the  romance  and  disappointment  of  his  youth — and 
how  he  grasped  at  the  Ball  of  Fortune  in  place  of  Love, 
and  in  so  doing  got  something  rather  less  than  both. 
He  will  find  pleasure  in  his  horses  and  his  comforts, 
in  his  well-furiiished  house,  and  also  in  his  well-man- 
aging wife  :  and  he  will — I  say  it  with  regret — I  fear 
he  will  in  time,  by  the  too  great  appreciation  of  ma- 
terial enjoyments,  lose  the  slender  symmetry  of  his 
figure  on  which  he  now  so  prides  himself;  and  when 
ten  or  twenty  years  shall  have  passed,  he  will — I  say 
it  with  deep  regret — have  gained  a  certain  degree  of 
emhonpoint. 
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The  disclosures  which  had  followed  that  meeting 
in  the  harem  of  the  Egyptian  Pavilion  had  brought  a 
severe  shock  not  only  to  Otto  but  to  others.  The  old 
Baron  took  a  considerable  time  to  disentangle  his  ideas 
and  clearly  to  comprehend  that  his  beloved  cousin 
Olivia  had  been  lying  in  her  grave  for  thirty  years,  and 
that  he  owed  her  nothing,  not  even  gratitude  for  her 
constancy,  as  she  had  died  with  her  troth  plighted  to 
another  man,  whom,  as  it  seemed  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose,  she  was  marrying  for  the  sake  of  his  money. 
When  he  did  comprehend  it,  the  blow  shook  him  se- 
verely, and  it  took  some  little  time  before  he  was  able 
quite  to  forgive  Eeata  for  the  illusive  hopes  which'  she 
had  allowed  him  to  cherish. 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  dear,  I  won't  go  on  being  angry  with 
you,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  Eeata,  as  she  begged  his 
pardon  with  tears  of  penitence  in  her  eyes.  "  Of  course 
you  could  not  have  helped  my  dear  cousin  having  died 
thirty  years  ago,  only  you  should  have  written  to  tell 
me  at  the  time " 

"  But  I  was  not  born  till  ten  years  later,"  suggested 
Eeata,  humbly. 

"To  be  sure,  to  be  sure  —  what  am  I  talking  of? 
that  is  quite  sufficient  excuse:  and  besides,  it  was 
quite  natural  for  you  to  feel  a  delicacy  in  the  mat- 
ter, on  account  of  the  other  man  whom  she  was  going 
to  have  married." 

This  Eeata  did  not  attempt  to  deny;  and  the  Baron 
patted  her  on  the  head  and  forgave  her. 

But  there  had  been  other  people  to  conciliate  be- 
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sides  the  Baron — one  of  these,  Monsieur  Le-Yendeur. 
As  a  lawyer,  Monsieur  Le-Yendeur  was  indignant  and 
offended  at  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  blind- 
folded ;  as  an  old  family  friend,  he  professed  himself 
much  provoked  at  Eeata's  ridiculous  prank.  It  took 
some  correspondence,  and  several  very  penitent  ap- 
peals from  her,  to  smooth  down  his  ruffled  dignity  and 
induce  him  to  declare  his  free  forgiveness. 

"  Poor  dear  old  man  ! "  Eeata  said  to  Arnold ;  "  I 
wish  he  could  come  to  our  wedding  ;  only  it  would  be 
no  use  asking  him,  because  I  know  he  is  so  gouty.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  a  comfort  to  think  that  nobody  is  angry 
with  me  now." 

"  Which  is  more  than  you  deserve,"  Arnold  answered, 
with  an  assumption  of  severity  which  he  hardly  felt. 

He  had  at  first  been  very  angry  with  her  himself, 
and  it  needed  all  his  love  to  forgive  her  for  the  decep- 
tion she  had  practised.  But  although  no  one  blamed 
her  more  severely  than  he  did,  and  though  he  told  her 
so  with  indignation,  almost  with  anger,  Arnold  would 
not  suffer  that  any  one  else  should  say  hard  words 
against  her  in  his  hearing.  A  year  ago,  as  a  matter 
of  theory,  it  would  have  appeared  to  Arnold  an  impos- 
sibility to  forgive  a  person  who  had  acted  in  the  way 
Picata  had  done — a  girl  who  had  carried  on  a  long  de- 
ception, which,  even  though  begun  in  innocent  jest, 
had  wellnigh  ended  in  harm  —  who  had  stooped  to 
petty  stratagems,  and  for  want  of  proper  guidance  had 
allowed  her  spirit  of  adventure  to  carry  her  beyond  the 
bounds  of  prudence  and  justice, — a  year  ago  Arnold 
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would  have  recoiled  with  horror,  and  looked  down  with 
withering  scorn  on  the  culprit ;  but  now,  not  only  can 
he  forgive,  but  he  can  lower  himself  so  far  as  to  put 
confidence  in  her,  to  trust  her  for  lifetime.  She  has 
been  very  foolish,  he  tells  himself,  and  has  acted  very 
wrongly.  Hermine  would  not  have  done  it ;  Hermine 
could  not  have  deceived  him;  decidedly  Hermine  is 
the  more  perfect  woman  of  the  two, — and  yet  it  is  not 
Hermine  whom  he  loves.  One  tearful,  penitent  glance 
from  Reata's  eyes  is  more  to  him  than  all  that  calm 
adoration  could  ever  be. 

Halka,  smarting  under  the  consciousness  of  the  elab- 
orate failure  she  had  made  in  the  harem,  attempted 
very  delicately  to  put  Eeata's  conduct  into  the  most 
unfavourable  light  possible.  She  had  never  been  able 
to  forgive  Eeata  quite  for  not  having  had  a  disgraceful 
secret  in  her  past,  nor  to  forgive  herself  for  having  for 
once  in  her  life  overshot  her  own  mark  and  been  the 
means  of -bringing  the  truth  to  light. 

"  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  facts  of  the  case," 
Arnold  said,  stiffly,  in  answer  to  one  of  these  gracefully 
veiled  thrusts — "  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  I  must  ask  you  to  be  kind  enough  to  let 
me  judge  them  for  myself." 

"  It  is  all  your  own  fault,"  Eeata  had  said  to  him, 
between  laughter  and  tears,  after  he  had  calmed  down  a 
little  from  his  first  excitement ;  "  if  you  had  not  writ- 
ten that  absurdly  pompons  letter,  telling  me  that  you 
were  born  eight  years  after  my  departure  from  Europe, 
and  reminding  me  of  my  former  relations  to   your 
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father,  I  should  never  have  thought  of  beginning  the 
whole  thing." 

"  But  why  could  you  not  speak  when  you  were  in 
Europe  ? " 

"  What  was  I  to  say  ? "  Eeata  answered,  laughing 
outright  now.  "  Was  I  JuO  say  all  at  once,  She  is  not 
dead,  and  I  am  her  ?  You  would  all  have  voted  me 
mad  on  the  spot,  you  know.  It  was  far  easier  to  go 
on  as  a  poor  companion  than  to  come  out  with  the 
truth  suddenly  and  make  an  eclat" 

"  You  forget  the  misery  which  your  foolish  freak 
might  have  cost  several  people,  yourself  and  me  in- 
cluded." 

"  No,  I  don't  forget,"  she  said,  hanging  her  head  a 
little.  *'  Please  don't  say  any  more  hard  things  to  me, 
for  indeed  I  have  accused  myself  more  than  any  one 
else  could  have  done.  After  all,"  she  added,  brighten- 
ing up  again,  "  it  is  as  well,  is  it  not,  that  I  have  got 
all  my  folly  knocked  out  of  me  before  you  marry  me  ? 
How  would  you  have  liked  it  if  I  had  pretended  to  be 
dead,  or  to  be  somebody  else  after  I  was  your  wife  ? 
I  always  had  a  hankering  after  romance  and  adventure, 
and  surely  it  is  better  to  have  made  the  experiment 
now  than  later." 

And  Hermine, — what  of  Hermine  ?  What  had  the 
past  year  brought  to  her  ?  There  is  a  change  in  her 
outward  appearance  —  a  shadow  of  something  which 
used  not  to  be  there  before.  Some  say  that  she  has 
gained  in  looks  ;  the  colour  in  her  cheeks  has  softened, 
the  too  great  suggestion  of  rude  health  and  the  un- 
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ruffled  placidity  of  her  countenance  are  toned  away. 
Nobody  will  now  complain  that  her  eyes  are  monot- 
onously sweet  in  expression ;  there  is  more  soul  in 
their  blue  depth — a  wistful  light  shining  there  which 
speaks  of  a  trial  gone  through.  Yes,  as  far  as  outward 
appearance  goes,  she  has  gained  decidedly.  Fate  will 
sometimes,  while  she  takes  away  from  us  some  great 
gift,  give  a  smaller  one  in  exchange,  never  minding 
whether  we  care  for  this  lesser  good  or  not. 

Within  the  last  few  months  Count  Stayn,  having 
waited  discreetly  for  a  time,  has  renewed  his  offer  of 
marriage,  and  has  received  a  second  refusal.  He  will 
not  renew  it  again.  Although  he  is  very  much  in  love, 
he  is  not  a  man  to  languish  and  live  on  hope  for  years  ; 
and  from  the  tone  in  which  Hermine  dismissed  him,  he 
has  understood  that  it  is  final. 

"  I  feel  myself  very  much  honoured  by  your  love," 
she  said  to  Count  Stayn  at  parting,  giving  him  her 
hand  in  farewell,  and  speaking  in  her  precise  and 
somewhat  pompous  manner ;  "  but  I  cannot  return 
it:  please  do  not  ask  me  again,  for  I  shall  have  to 
answer  you  the  same." 

The  Count  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  kissed  it 
with  courteous  grace,  and  then  left  her — sorely  grieved 
at  having  failed  to  gain  this  woman  whom  he  loved 
very  truly. 

"I  am  very  much  mistaken  if  that  young  Boden- 
bach  fellow  is  not  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,"  he  reflected, 
angrily;  but  in  his  heart  he  honoured  the  girl  for  her 
high-minded  constancy. 
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Count  Stayn  will  find  another  wife,  for  he  is  one  of 
those  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  marry  and  have  heirs — at 
least  the  world  and  his  relations  say  so.  He  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  finding  a  woman  to  suit  him ;  and 
Hermine  will  remain  solitary.  All  her  life  ?  I  do  not 
know ;  I  only  know  that  she  has  loved  very  deeply, 
with  her  heart  fixed  in  all  its  entirety  on  one  object — 
and  that  has  failed  her.  I  will  not  hazard  the  asser- 
tion that  her  heart  is  broken,  for  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury does  not  believe  in  broken  hearts — that  is  an  old- 
fashioned  complaint — but  surely  I  may  go  the  length 
of  saying  that  a  nature  like  hers  will  never  love  again. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Madame  de  Schwerendorf  s 
peace  of  mind  suffered  greatly  at  all  this,  and  that  her 
"  Quelle  id6es  "  and  "  Pour  Vamour  de  Dieus  "  on  hear- 
ing of  the  Count's  second  refusal,  were  more  numerous 
than  usual.  That  Arnold  was  not  going  to  marry  her 
daughter,  but  Eeata,  she  found  quite  natural,  the  pro- 
per thing,  the  most  suitable  match  imaginable,  &c. 
(the  small  difficulty  about  dispensation  on  account 
of  relationship  had  been  easily  got  over).  Madame 
Schwerendorf  would  not  have  had  it  different;  but 
that  Hermine  should  persist  in  declining  the  brilliant 
prospects  that  were  off'ered  her,  disturbed  her  mother's 
mind  greatly.  She  attempted  some  persuasion;  but 
Hermine,  usually  so  yielding,  was  firm  here.  She 
gave  no  reason,  she  made  no  complaint,  but  she  would 
not  marry  Count  Stayn.  As  for  the  wishes  which  the 
Baron  had  once  entertained  with  regard  to  Hermine, 
he  entirely  forgot  them  in  his  delight  at  this  marriage, 
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which  would  make  his  eldest  son  richer  than  any 
Bodenbach  had  been,  even  at  the  time  of  the  family's 
glory.  The  conditions  of  that  will  of  Maximilian's 
would  thus  be  fulfilled  in  both  cases ;  both  brothers 
would  have  secured  their  fortunes,  only  that  in  addi- 
tion Arnold  had  won  the  woman  he  loved. 

There  are  yet  other  personages  that  demand  notice — 
not  always  pleasant  ones  perhaps,  but  that  is  no  reason 
for  leaving  them  aside. 

Mr  Fadenhecht  had  not  quite  dropped  out  of  the 
scene  after  that  last  interview  with  Eeata  in  the  wood. 
He  turned  up  again  in  Vienna  not  long  after  the  dis- 
closure of  her  identity,  and,  ignorant  of  what  had  oc- 
curred, boldly  accosted  Otto,  who  attempted  to  stalk 
past  him  in  lofty  unrecognition.  To  approach  Eeata 
again  he  did  not  venture  :  his  acute  discernment  and 
acquaintance  with  her  easily-fired  anger  had  told  him 
to  what  point  exactly  he  could  push  his  persecution  of 
her,  and  he  knew  that  he  had  reached  that  point ;  so 
now  his  best  course  clearly  lay  in  seeing  at  what  price 
he  could  sell  the  secret.  It  was  a  shock  and  a  disap- 
pointment to  discover  that  there  was  no  more  secret 
to  sell,  that  the  mystery  was  dissolved,  and  that  Eeata 
had  returned  to  her  true  name ;  but  Mr  Fadenhecht, 
though  stunned  for  a  second,  had  coolness  and  impu- 
dence enough  to  carry  off  ari;;^  position. 

"  If  you  had  told  me  all  that  a  year  ago,"  said  Otto, 
savagely,  "  it  might  have  been  some  good ;  but  what 

the  d is  the  use  to  come  sneaking  with  it  now  ? 

What  is  done  can't  be  undone." 
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"  Can't  be  undone — ^just  so.  I  quite  agree  with  you, 
my  dear  Baron — I  perfectly  agree  with  you.  If  I  had 
had  a  notion  that  it  would  have  been  any  advantage  to 
you,  I  certainly  should  have  told  you  long  ago.  But 
you  see,  I  had  promised  Miss  Bodenbach  to  hold  my 
tongue  :  it  must  have  been  capital  fun  to  her  all  along  ; 
and  really  she  succeeded  in  blinding  you  all  wonder- 
fully— quite  wonderfully,  I  may  say.  Fancy  you  all 
going  on  for  more  than  a  year  taking  that  old  hag 
for  Olivia  Bodenbach  !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  "—and  Mr  Faden- 
hecht  rubbed  his  hands,  and  positively  reeled  with 
delight.  "Do  you  remember  that  little  conversation 
which  I  had  the  honour  of  having  with  you,  out  there 
in  Mexico,  walking  from  the  stables  to  the  house  ?  It 
was  by  the  merest  chance  that  I  didn't  spoil  her  game 
then — ha,  ha,  ha  !  The  secret  was  hanging  by  a  thread 
then — a  mere  thread,  I  may  say — ha,  ha,  ha  !  capital  1 
But  seriously,"  added  Mr  Fadenhecht,  when  he  had 
somewhat  recovered  from  his  merriment,  "  I  should  not 
have  minded  telling  you  if  I  had  guessed  that  it  would 
have  been  so  much  for  your  advantage." 

"  So  much  for  your  own  advantage,  you  mean,"  in- 
terrupted Otto,  white  with  anger.  "  I  know  what  an 
infamous  use  you  have  made  of  your  knowledge  al- 
ready. You  would  have  liked  to  sell  the  secret  to 
me,  I  suppose;  that  is  why  you  accosted  me  now." 

"  That  is  why — just  so.  I  admire  your  discrimina- 
tion," raising  his  hat  lightly. 

"You  hound!  you  have  no  shame  in  acknowledg- 
ing it  ? " 
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"  No  shame — no  shame  at  all,  I  may  say.  I  cannot 
see  any  shame  in  a  man's  trying  to  gain  his  bread  any 
way  he  can.  If  I  was  a  rich  man  like  you,  my  dear 
Baron  " — with  another  and  a  more  cringing  bow — "  I 
should  not  need  to  cast  about  for  means  of  living." 

Of  Polish  acquaintances,  also,  Halka  had  brought 
news  lately,  having  returned  from  a  short  visit  to  the 
old  Count  and  Countess,  her  parents.  To  begin  with. 
Captain  Kreislich  has  left  his  station,  not  much 
to  the  regret  of  his  comrades,  and  has  got  a  place  in 
another  corps,  where  the  failure  which  had  attended 
his  plans  is  not  known,  and  where  he  can  resume 
the  role  of  the  richest,  and  therefore  most  enviable, 
man  in  the  regiment.  A  year  or  two  ago  this  victory 
would  have  seemed  to  Otto  the  climax  of  his  wishes ; 
but  now  that  it  has  come,  it  has  lost  all  its  anticipated 
sweetness — he  feels  more  defeated  than  victorious. 

Langenfeld,  who  has  got  over  his  attachment  to 
Eeata  with  almost  the  same  ease  that  he  had  got  over 
half-a-dozen  others,  is  going  on  his  course  of  amuse- 
ments and  duties  light-hearted  as  ever — drilling  his 
recruits,  ruining  his  horses  by  putting  them  through 
a  circus  training,  humming  operatic  airs,  and  mak- 
ing love  to  every  tolerable-looking  person  he  comes 
across. 

Talking  of  making  love,  there  is  a  report  that  Mr 

Z is   thinking   of  honouring   a  lady  with  the 

gift  of  his  valuable  hand ;  but  for  the  truth  of  this  I 
cannot  undertake  to  vouch. 
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Another  more  authentic  report  affirms  that  the 
honoured  postmaster  of  Ezeszolow  has  yielded  to  the 
clamorous  entreaties  of  his  friends,  and  suffered  him- 
self to  be  immortalised  by  the  cunning  tracing  of  the 
sun.  Unfortunately,  however,  his  emotions  at  this 
solemn  moment  of  his  life  became  so  uncontrollable 
that  all  the  efforts  of  the  photographer  in  touching 
up  the  features  afterwards  were  powerless  to  restore 
even  a  small  degree  of  distinctness  to  the  tear- 
stained  countenance.  The  spell  being  now  broken, 
perhaps  the  receipt  of  a  telegram  will  be  his  next 
step  towards  experience  in  the  progress  of  the  nine- 
teenth century ;  but  as  for  the  third  point,  the  sight 
of  a  railway,  the  worthy  old  gentleman  is  not  likely 
ever  to  set  eyes  upon  that  great  means  of  locomotion. 
It  is  true  that  a  railway  to  Ezeszolow  is  projected — 
its  future  course  is  clearly  to  be  traced  by  the  help  of 
neat  little  posts,  painted  white  and  placed  at  regular 
intervals ;  but  at  the  usual  rate  of  such  things  in  such 
countries,  itls  to  be  feared  that  the  grass  will  be  grow- 
ing green  on  old  Ledinski's  grave  by  the  time  that  the 
whistle  and  pant  of  the  engine  are  heard  by  the  side 
of  the  Ezeszolow  lake. 

The  chronique  scandaleuse  of  that  town  has  had  to 

record   a  distressing   event.      Madame  L ,  the 

bi-devant  beauty,  having  found  her  third  husband's 
tamper  incompatible  with  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of 
old  age,  has  had  herself  legally  separated  from  him. 

There  are  different  interpretations  put  upon  this  step, 
the  boldest  of  which  went  so  far  as  to  hint  at  a  fourth 
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husband   in  petto.     But   Madame   L had   one 

champion,  that  universal  champion  of  accused  human- 
ity, old  Boradembski,  who  never  would  believe  harm 
of  his  neighbour  unless  he  had  seen  it  with  his  own 
eyes,  and  not  always  even  then. 

"  How  am  I  ever  to  think  badly  of  any  lady  ?  "  he 
said,  in  answer  to  all  remarks  of  the  sort.  "  No  doubt 
she  had  her  good  reasons.  Not  that  he  is  a  bad  fellow 
either,  when  you  get  at  the  bottom  of  his  temper," 
Boradembski  would  add,  leniently. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  if  some  of  us  were  to 
take  a  leaf  from  old  Boradembski's  book. 

The  town  of  Ezeszolow  has  been  cheered  by  a  long- 
looked-for  event,  after  which  the  heart  of  each  of  the 
twenty-four  Fire-Brigadesmen  has  been  yearning,  as  the 
field  of  his  glory — a  fire.  It  was  a  sight  worth  seeing 
(or  would  have  been  worth  seeing  if  it  had  not  been 
too  dark)  as  they  came  along  in  order,  with  the  apothe- 
cary at  the  head,  and  the  shoemaker  bringing  up  the 
rear  with  the  water-pump — all  the  twenty-four  pair  of 
boots  cleaned  to  a  supernatural  pitch  of  gloss,  and  all 
the  twenty-four  chins  freshly  shaved.  Only  one  little 
drawback  was  there  to  damp  their  exultation — namely, 
that  by  the  time  they  reached  the  scene  of  action, 
and  had  drawn  up  with  admirable  precision,  the  de- 
ceitful element  had  ceased  to  rage,  quenched  by  the 
efforts  of  half-a-dozen  ragged  Hebrews,  who  had  had 
the  impudence  to  put  their  fingers  into  this  fiery  pie, 
and  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  the  Fire-Brigade.  The 
disappointment  was  a  bitter  one,  felt  by  them  all,  but 

VOL.  ni.  T 
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most  keenly  by  the  little  bookbinder,  whose  sensitive 
nature  was  so  deeply  affected  that  he  abandoned  his 
position,  and,  divested  of  his  nncombustible  coils,  re- 
tired from  the  ranks  of  the  brigade,  renouncing  his 
gorgeous  helmet  and  shining  boots,  and  resigning  all 
hopes  of  future  laurels. 

I  spoke  of  roses — of  the  red  roses  that  are  blooming 
in  the  Steinbiihl  garden.  It  is  on  the  eve  of  an  event- 
ful day — the  day  of  Arnold  and  Eeata's  wedding — that 
the  crimson  flowers  are  standing  in  their  most  luxu- 
riant glory.  The  engagement  has  been  long,  for  it  does 
not  want  many  weeks  to  make  the  year  complete  since 
the  day  when  she  put  her  hand  into  his  on  the  stair- 
case of  the  hotel  in  the  FUischmarht.  Gabrielle's 
illness  deferred  the  time ;  and  now  that  a  suitable 
period  has  elapsed  since  her  death,  no  one  is  inclined 
for  much  outward  show.  They  will  be  married  to- 
morrow quietly,  down  in  the  village,  in  the  little 
church  with  the  slender  spire  that  glitters  in  the 
sunshine,  with  nothing  but  their  nearest  relations  and 
friends  as  wedding-guests.  It  is  Eeata's  own  wish ; 
she  shrinks  from  any  display.  She  is  happy,  but  she 
has  been  sobered  by  the  loss  of  Gabrielle,  the  girl  who 
had  clung  to  her  with  such  fond  affection,  the  one  girl- 
friend she  has  had  in  life.  It  has  thrown  a  shadow 
over  her  radiant  joy. 

It  is  dusk  now,  but  the  moon  is  just  beginning  to 
steal  up  over  the  trees,  whitening  their  leaves  and 
making   strange  shadows  on  the   grass.     Within  the 
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house  there  is  the  inevitable  bustle  which  even  a  quiet 
wedding  cannot  go  without.  Eeata's  little  room  up- 
stairs is  a  scene  of  pleasing  disorder :  the  last  requi- 
sitions for  her  journey  are  getting  put  into  their 
trunks  by  Fraulein  Lackenegg,  and  between  each  fold 
that  she  smooths  the  old  lady  drops  a  tear  at  the 
thought  of  the  morrow,  which  is  to  separate  her 
from  her  beloved  pupil  —  only  for  a  few  weeks,  it 
is  true,  for  Eeata  had  long  since  settled  that  the 
"  Giraffe  "  was  to  find  a  home  with  them,  and  never 
leave  her  again.  She  had  defended  her  old  mistress 
warmly  against  the  share  of  blame  which  had  nat- 
urally fallen  upon  the  old  lady  for  her  connivaace 
in  the  deception;  Eeata  took  all  blame  on  herself. 
Fraulein  Lackenegg  was  deeply  thankful  that  the 
matter  had  ended  no  worse  than  this  :  but  in  her 
secret  heart  of  hearts,  she  cherished  an  unspoken 
regret  for  Otto ;  he  was  so  much  pleasanter,  and  far 
more  easy  to  talk  to  than  his  brother,  and  would  have 
made  as  good  a  husband  to  Eeata,  or  at  any  rate  a 
handsomer  one. 

A  white  satin  dress  hangs  in  the  press — not  an  old- 
fashioned  creamy  satin,  like  the  one  Eeata  wore  at  the 

D bad  ball,  but  very  plain,  in  spite  of  being  made 

to  suit  the  requirements  of  fashion. 

She  has  many  wedding  presents,  both  handsome  and 
valuable — ^jewellery  for  the  most  part.     There  is,  for 

instance,  the  sapphire  bracelet  of  Prince  D ,  which 

Eeata,  much  to  her  surprise,  had  received  one  morning 
with  the  compliments  and  well -wishes  of  Princess 
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D and  her  son.    The  careful  old  mother  was  by 

this  time  rather  shaken  in  her  system  of  maternal 
vigilance,  and  had  been  forced  to  confess  to  herself 
that  a  more  eligible  daughter  -  in  -  law  than  the 
Mexican  heiress  would  be  difficult  to  find.  The  sub- 
ject would  always  remain  a  sore  one. 

Down-stairs  in  the  sitting-room  everything  is  quiet : 
there  is  nobody  there,  only  poor  little  shivering  Cheri, 
sitting  bolt-upright  in  quivering  unrest  upon  the  de- 
serted sofa.  This  position  has  become  Churl's  habit, 
and  nobody  attempts  to  dislodge  him.  He  is  not  noble 
or  grand  enough  to  go  and  pine  away  on  his  mistress's 
grave ;  but  he  mourns  for  her  in  his  own  way,  or,  per- 
haps, it  is  only  that  he  misses  the  accustomed  warmth 
and  caresses. 

Besides  Cheri,  there  is  nobody  in  the  r©om ;  but 
outside,  on  the  balcony,  there  is  somebody — Hermine 
standing  alone,  with  her  arms  on  the  wooden  balus- 
trade, and  the  moonlight  touching  her  hair.  She  is 
looking  out  on  to  the  lawn,  where  the  little  hay-cocks 
in  regular  rows  are  standing,  each  with  its  shadow 
thrown  on  the  grass;  just  as  she  remembers  them 
for  so  many  years  past,  upon  moonlight  nights  in 
June. 

Over  there,  among  the  lilac-bushes  at  the  end  of  the 
garden,  the  moonlight  shows  two  figures — now  com- 
ing out  clearly  in  the  white  light,  now  vanishing  into 
the  black  shade,  as  they  saunter  slowly  along. 

For  the  last  time  they  are  walking  thus  as  lovers ; 
to-morrow,  without   changing  her   name,  Eeata  will 
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have  given  her  hand  to  the  only  man  she  has  ever 
truly  loved,  mthough  now  legally  acknowledged  by 
her  true  and  more  pompous  name,  which  she  has  had 
to  sign  many  times  lately,  Olivia  Bodenbach  will  never 
be  anything  but  "  Eeata  "  to  those  around  her ;  never 
will  Arnold  call  her  by  any  other  name  than  the  one 
under  which  he  wooed  and  won  her.  He  had  learnt  to 
love  her  under  the  humble  appellation  of  Lackenegg ; 
and  that  love  had  been  strong  enough  to  conquer  his 
hard-rooted  pride  of  birth.  She  could  not  be  more  to 
him,  now  that  he  knew  her  to  be  a  Bodenbach  like 
himself — a  mere  name  had  not  the  power  to  add  to 
the  value  of  the  jewel  he  had  won. 

To-night,  as  they  walk  together,  they  are  very  sileirt  ; 
only  now  and  then  some  words  break  the  stillness. 

"  I  shall  never  be  quite  satisfied,  Arnold,  till  you 
have  seen  my  forests  and  my  plains,"  Eeata  says,  as 
they  come  out  from  a  shadowy  walk  into  the  clear 
light ;  "  I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  you  are  a  stranger 
to  them  all — to  my  palm-trees,  and  the  Monkey's  Mir- 
ror, and  the  Giant's  Umbrella.  We  will  go  to  Mexico 
some  time,  Arnold,  will  we  not  ?  "  raising  her  eyes  to 
him  half  shyly. 

And  then  the  shadow  of  another  dark  walk  swal- 
lowed up  the  two  figures  again ;  but  Ficha  remained 
out  in  the  moonlight,  making  a  pretence  of  believing  it 
to  be  sunshine,  and  discreetly  forbearing  to  follow  the 
lovers. 

The  warm  night  air  is  heavy  with  the  rich  scent  of 
roses ;  the  sky  above  is  studded  with  stars,  without 
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a  cloud  to  veil  their  little  twinkling  eyes :  it  will  be  a 
si3lendid  day  to-morrow. 

From  the  thicket  of  lilac-bushes  there  come  a  few 
notes  of  a  nightingale  —  a  young  and  inexperienced 
nightingale,  it  seems,  who  is  but  making  his  d4'but  as 
a  singer,  and  has  not  yet  gained  confidence  in  his  own 
powers.  He  attempts  one  of  those  brilliant  roulades 
with  which  he  has  heard  his  father  delight  the  woods 
so  often,  but  stops  then,  and  sits  dumbly  on  his  branch, 
alarmed  perhaps  at  the  sound  of  his  own  voice  amid 
the  silence  of  the  night. 

The  two  figures  emerge  again  from  the  end  of  an- 
other dark  walk.  The  moonlight,  which  shows  every- 
thing so  distinctly,  shows  that  there  was  some  reason 
for  Ficha's  delicate  discretion,  for  there  is  the  shadow 
of  a  dark  arm  clearly  defined  round  the  slender  waist 
of  the  slight  girlish  figure. 

They  stop  for  a  minute  now,  and  stand  flooded  by 
the  moonlight.  Arnold  seizes  both  her  hands  in  his 
free  one,  and  looks  down  into  her  face  earnestly. 

"  Swear  to  me  once  more,  Eeata,  that  never  again 
will  you  hide  anything  from  me,  not  even  in  joke." 

''  You  have  made  me  swear  that  twenty  times  al- 
ready," she  answers,  looking  up  at  him  with  happy  eyes, 
into  whose  dusky  depth  the  moon  is  shedding  golden 
lights;  "but  I  will  swear  it  again  if  you  like — only 
not  just  now.  Please  do  not  hold  my  hands  so  tight; 
don't  you  see  that  there  is  somebody  on  the  balcony  ?  " 

"  It  is  only  Hermine,"  says  Arnold,  reassuringly,  as 
he  glances  in  that  direction. 
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"  Only  Hermine  ! "  echoes  Eeata ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  her  happiness  a  pang  of  true  womanly  pity  passes 
through  her  heart  —  and  she  stands  silent,  looking 
dreamily  into  the  night  shadows.  She  alone  has 
sounded  the  depths  of  that  other  woman's  nature — 
so  different  from  her  in  everything,  yet  in  one  point 
alike. 

A  few  more  weak  notes  from  the  nightingale ;  and 
then  other  notes  arise  in  the  moonlit  silence,  coming 
from  the  marsh  over  there,  and  drowning  the  sweet 
timid  music. 

One  solitary  croak — then  another  answering — then 
another,  till  the  frog  concert  gathers  and  swells  grad- 
ually. • 

"  It  is  just  about  a  year,"  muses  Arnold  aloud — "just 
a  year  ago  that  my  father  wanted  me  to  speak  to  Her- 
mine. How  lucky  it  is  that  I  did  not  go  further  than 
I  went !  As  it  is,  she  has  not  suspected — there  is  no 
harm  done." 

"  How  slow  men  are  to  guess  ! "  thinks  Eeata,  as 
she  heaves  one  deep-drawn  sigh  and  clings  a  little 
closer  to  Arnold.  Her  own  share  of  happiness  awes 
her  —  it  is  so  great,  while  there  may  be  others 
weeping. 

The  scent  of  the  roses  still  hangs  heavily;  but  the 
nightingale's  timid  voice  is  overpowered  by  the  frogs — 
the  solitary  singer  has  had  to  retire  before  the  chorus 
of  croaking  voices. 

And  Hermine  stands,  still  listening  to  the  monot- 
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onous  croak — croak — croak — which  a  year  ago  had 
sounded  so  sweet  to  her ;  and  as  she  listens,  the  hot 
tears  gather  in  her  eyes — and  slowly  they  drop,  one  by 
one,  on  to  the  wooden  trellis,  where  the  moon  is  shed- 
ding her  pale  light,  and  the  creeper-leaves  are  casting 
their  dark  shadows. 


THE    END. 


PRINTED  BY   WILLIAM   BLACKWOOD  AND  SOKS, 
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